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Latest A. B.C. statements show that ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


FIRST in architect circulation, 

FIRST in architect circulation gain, 

FIRST in engineer circulation gain, 

FIRST in subscription renewal percentage, 


FIRST in proportion of subscriptions sold at full price. 


This leadership is gratifying, BUT... 

far more important to RECORD 
advertisers is another measure of value found in ne A.B.C. 
statement. That is sure coverage, not of mere numbers of 
architects and engineers, but of those particular architects 
and engineers who at any given time are actually working 


on plans and specifications that mean orders for building 


products. Only one architectural magazine delivers this con- 


stant spot coverage of sales in the making, because only 
one architectural magazine has accurate daily Dodge infor- 
mation on newly active architect-engineers and new build- 


ing planning activity — now being reported at the rate of 


$20,000,000 per business day. 


“Workbook of the Architect-Engineer” 


For detailed information see Standard Rate and The Market Data Book =f 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. CORPORATION 























|More than ever 








BUY BONDS 


7th War Loan 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


PRESENT and FUTURE - -- DOMESTIC: and ABROAD 


Insured by Brief Factual Descriptions of Salient Values of Products, in Thomas’ Register 


GOVT. CONTRACT Rarely, if ever, will the Buying Man who has 
ee ee access to Thomas’ Register search any other 
Discount fo ranawel and advises publication for "Where to Buy” direction.— 
"T.R." Register gives him more complete infor- 
mation than all other Trade Publications 

combined. 











Thomas’ Register paid subscription clientele includes prac- 
tically all large Army, Navy and other Government Procure- 
ment Offices; — A largely major portion of the Purchasing 
Departments of all the more important Industries engaged 
in defense production and otherwise, and all other extensive 
purchasing activities in the United States; — Also, in every 
important trade center throughout the world, it directs 
importers to United States sources of supply. 





BUYERS LOOK FOR INFORMATIVE | 


3 Years Continuous Use ADVERTISING, IN THOMAS’ 
of Each Copy — (Average) : 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Ave., New York I, N. Y. 
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"TELL US HOW our industri 
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"How "RIGHT* Lighting Helps | 
CONSERVE MANPOWER | 






























“This is very useful information. We're par- 
ticularly interested in weather resistance. 
They really have something to say.” 


’ 
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“Here's on application story. This is 0.K.!"" 





process is emphasized.’ 





“Here is a process of great interest to us. 
This story is @ good one. Customer benefits 
are clearly indicated. Application of the 


are good ones." 
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“OK — definitely on the right track. Offers an information service to customers. We do 
the same thing every day for our customers. From this, we understand that this company's 
approach to lighting sales parallels our own. Cooperative effort with them for the benefit 


of the industrial customer should be easy."’ 


“This is good. Emphasis is on customers’ 
benefits from good lighting. The 3 points 





“Excellent. Everything we want te 
here. Here we get information whid 
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“Right on the beam —an applicetia@] pres 
» “Pre 


Customer benefit is clear. Enough 
to give good idea."’ 
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“This tells very simply just how this system 
works. They've got transformers in the pic- 


ture, Very good." 





“Here's a good motor ad. Good headline. The 
5 points back up the headline. This is clear, 
brief and it's aimed right.” 


NUMBER 53 OF A SERIES 


“This is a simple, direct ad. Here is the 
Copperweld story and each reader can Jie it 
in to his own use for Copperweld. Good job.”” 








“Very good. Excellent picture of # Thus, ¢ 
lighted street. They tell us they're deeply 
the idea to eur municipal customers. HH over th, 
tie in with this idea locally. Very 

advertising!" 





















World Readers Behind This Guest Review 


j, tamberger is a graduate of Ohio State in 
arical Engineering. He has been with 
yesne Light since 1911, except for a 4'4 
jntermission (1917-22) with a machine 
manufacturer. As manager of industrial 
» he heads a department which covers the 
of electric service to industrial establish- 
mts, large commercial establishments and to 
nicipalities for street lighting, building light- 

ig and power service. It also covers all sales of 
SS gam service supplied in the downtown section 
==-seen§ Pittsburgh, for the Allegheny County Steam 
— Mie Ueting Co., a subsidiary of the Duquesne 
Seemliht Co. All utilization and engineering service 
ed electric and steam customers is also 
der Mr. Lamberger’s direction. The Duquesne 
ight Co. serves the highly industrialized terri- 
wont te guy comprising the City of Pittsburgh and 135 
vation whig Quher surrounding municipalities in Allegheny 


right dem fad Beaver Counties. 


4, W. Dexter, Jr. graduated from MIT in both 
mmm, pictrical and mechanical engineering. He has 

en a registered professional engineer for 20 
we vars, during which time he has been employed 
jy both electric utilities and consulting engi- 
wering firms. He directs the engineers compris- 
ig the Power and Steam Utilization Division 
if Mr. Lamberger’s department. He is directly 
volved in rendering detailed “consulting” 
q ysistance on the many problems of customers 
rerred to his group by the industrial and 
=—=== 1 Fomicipal sales representatives in the other 
— divisions. 


—s BPRICKBATS 
J ' “They start off great but then they try to 
== cover everything.” 


“The headline assumes we know more about 








ee °° 
aa this than we do. 
“Here's the germ of a good idea but it’s not 
applicatian presented clearly.” 
nough desc 





“Pretty, but nothing worth reading.” 
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Hectrical World reaches the utility men who make 
power—those who sell power—the men in “‘super- 
plants” who are responsible for the use of power. 
re of «@ Thus, advertising in Electrical World penetrates 
ey're teeply into the utility and spreads out broadly 


—_ wer the electrical side of industry. 
ery 
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electricity or steam will always get our attention.” 





" 
rigstomers benefit by using your product 


say 
L. J. LAMBERGER 
Mgr. of Industrial Sales 


DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. W. DEXTER, Jr. 


Director of Power and Steam Utilization 


SUEST REVIEWERS OF THE ADVERTISING IN ELECTRICAL WORLD FOR MARCH 17, 1945 





H. W. Dexter, Jr. (léft) and L. J. Lamberger 


Throughout this Review, Messrs. Lamberger and Dexter asked re- 
peatedly, “How will our industrial customers benefit by using your 
product?” 

“Our job”, said Mr. Lamberger, is to promote increased consumption 
of electricity through helping our customers make profitable use of the 
energy which we provide. We endeavor to serve as electrical consultants 
to the industrial consumers in our territory. We have a pioneering job 
to do — to show them how they can produce more and better goods, at 
less cost, through the greater use of industrial electrical processes and 
devices. 

“We are always looking for products and services helpful to our 
customers. That’s why we want information from manufacturers regard- 
ing their products which will assist our customers to operate their 
businesses more efficiently.” 

In describing the kind of information most useful to him, Mr. Dexter 
put it this way: 

“We are asked by our salesmen or others to investigate technical 
problems of our electric or steam customers — perhaps only a minor 
difficulty on some piece of equipment, or trying to find a new or better 
way of performing some special manufacturing operation. Sometimes 
we are asked to make a complete engineering survey of an entire plant 
which may result in the purchase and installation of more efficient 
equipment, improved operating techniques or greater use of central 
station steam or electricity. 

“Because all of our work is technical research, we like intormation 
in an easily recognizable and digestible form, whether in advertising 
or in articles. Case histories of unusual applications or problems solved 
are particularly helpful. 

“Generally, I spend about two hours going through each. regular 
issue of WORLD. I start with the index, noting the articles which I 
may want to read in detail. I always leaf- through the advertising, 
stopping at any ad that seems to offer something useful to me. Then I 
read the lead editorial and the articles concerned with my work. After 
I route the issue to the men with whom I’m associated, I clip portions 
for future reference. Many clippings consist of photos of apparatus or 
installations which I may want to use in describing apparatus to others, 
should the occasion arise.” 

“Advertising which gives us ideas on furthering customer-use of more 


WORLD S20 WEST @2086@ STRESS NWEW VFO RE.21 
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_ AND Yol R POSTWAKP 


NoRMALLY a field of huge proportions, your Domestic Iga cor 








DOMESTIC neering Market will be greatly expanded in the postwar period #* ind 
ENGINEERING both in nature of products merchandised and in the scope of de —_ 
activity. ders. 





This is strikingly demonstrated by a fact-finding field survey recemtets th 
f Ti mes = i conducted by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS which shad m 
= the unprecedented degree to which a vast majority of Domestic lgto DO 





neering Dealers will broaden their lines. requil 


The large plaque shown here and 
received by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is for excel- 
lence in the Class 1 Division of a recent nation-wide 







The facts and figures as brought out by this survey, partially regtough 







competition. This class one division was for entries ° . . . aj 

competing for the best series of articles or editorials duced above and at the right, indicate the extent to which these d = br 
on one theme on a definite objective appearing in a a tities . on . 
series of issues. plan to expand their facilities. For the manufacturer of heating, plupmorro 
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Domestic Engineering | DEALER. ee 








Tue following information 
is reproduced from complete report of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’s study re- 
ferred to in this advertisement: 


Expect to 
Sell Sell 
Prewar Postwar 

Electric water systems................ 
DO Re  Oreats 523 520 
PORT: SPIO. ice os ic eV eds cbesye 522 521 
DOE Six c hace Shas ceees + cbuebicceck® 498 501 
SE re rp 442 452 

EE oF ccd tdhe. winter os eh wewbe® 401 423 
eS ee oe 382 395 
SO ee aa ee 361 437 
VU OMENUIE So oon boo veceticsdiyaee 344 388 
OSE 5 > Ry Pr ns ee 335 370 
Grease interceptors ................-.. 330 360 
Air conditioning units................. 275 336 
MOREE 4 Uais o.5%4 oo RN sees oom 233 262 
IE, 5c. dn Nupacdcncaset ss putes 221 245 
Stoves and room heaters.............. 216 262 
SR FF es 183 248 
Stock watering equipment............. 176 225 
ES a’ o ass dwt bs ts denn> shaaeons 173 271 
NE Re oe od ae oe aes as ieee om 156 242 
Washing machines .................+. 1 
Pa eee 152 
Sprinklers for fire protection........... 1 148 
ee rey ee aa ee 101 195 
SE CS See ee ees eee be 148 
Frozen food cabinets.................. 54 230 
Electric light plants.............-...++ 37 60 
Milking machines ................-++5 29 55 
Farm implements ...............-+++: 22 34 


For additional information on this study write to 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS, 1900 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 





| ARKET! 


| | Domestic Engineering | 


stic Eg air conditioning, refrigeration and related products, these facts and 
riod #*s indicate a postwar market of virtually unlimited opportunities. 


of dec . : , 
mestic Engineering Dealers are also DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


iers. To implement their plans for expanded lines and broadened 
r recemtets they must have a dependable source of vital product informa- 
ch sh@and merchandising assistance. That is why these men continue to 
stic Eto DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS for the type of help 
tequire in developing this postwar market. 


ly regtrough DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS the manutfac- 
2 ded is brought to his most intimate contacts with this greater market 
j, pupMorrow. For complete details write today. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 277.722" Ar: 
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A MAGAZINE TO HELP ME DO A Gectex Jot/ 


HAT’S what any production executive wants—a magazine that con- 

tains authoritative, accurate information gathered on the spot by men 
who know what to look for, big pictures that clearly show details, 
drawings to supplement the text and photographs—vital information 
presented in an interesting, useful way. 

















And that is just what PRODUCTION Engineering & Management readers 
get. Bramson editors travelled more than 250,000 miles last year getting 
first hand information for PRODUCTION Engineering & Management 
readers. Every article was written from a practical angle stressing spe- 
cific examples and universally applicable techniques. PRODUCTION 
Engineering & Management is a useful magazine, read thoroughly and 
used in the daily work of thousands of production executives in mass 
manufacturing plants. 


Just as PRODUCTION Engineering & Management works for its readers, 
it works for its advertisers. Reader response today is at an all-time SEN 
high. Our representatives have the figures. Ask one of them. 


“/4é BRAMSON PUBLISHING 












2842 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD «+ DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, May, 194 
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—Buy Advertising Space in the Magazine Whose Every Issue Proves Itself to be of the Utmost Importance to Aviation’s Maintenance 
Men: Aviation Maintenance, This magazine alone in its field has consistently adhered to one policy — complete editorial coverage 
of every phase of aircraft and airport maintenance, service and operations. Each and every article in every issue is an analysis 
of some phase of operation, and supplies a well-informed answer to the problems confronting airport and maintenance mea, 





Such articles as these appeared in re- 
cent issues: Aiming for New Records in 
Service and Sales (Practical tips for airport 
service ‘‘fixed base’’ operators). Periodic In- 
spection of Mainliners (Line checks for airline 
operation). Aircraft Engine Lubricating Oils 
(Selecting the right lubricant). Progressive 
Airport Service (The “‘know how” of small air- 
port operations). Production Line Engine Over- 
haul (Keeping military airplane engines in top 
condition). Building the Small Airport (Step 
by step methods and procedures). Keeping the 
Small Plane Airworthy. Stock Control for Base 
Operators. Winterization of Flight Equipment. 


Read by such important men as these: 
(1)—Executives, superintendents, engineers 
and supervisory shop personnel of commer- 
cial airlines. (2 Airport managers, execu- 
tives and technicians. (3)—Airport service 
(fixed base) operators, (4)—Civil Aeronautic 


Administration officials, divisional heads, re- 
gional and district engineers and inspectors. 
(5)—Distributors and dealers in aircraft ac- 
cessories, parts and components. (6)—The 
armed forces. It is important to note that 
from this group will come the aviation leaders 
for the next two generations. 


Brought such comments as these: 

. all helpful information in articles are of 
tremendous help to our shop personnel’’—from 
an internationally famous fixed base operator. 
**... particularly helpful to our superintend- 
ent of maintenance and mechanical staff.” 
Vice President of large mid-west chain of air- 
port operations. “* . your magazine—we 
believe it is a real asset to the aviation indus- 
try.” Manager of an important municipal 
airport. “*. . . magazine is tops in the field— 
keep up the good work.” Certificated mechanic 
in aircraft and engine repair shop. “‘... I am 


SPA EIIDIEI KS 


receiving many publications but yours is by 
far the most useful to me.’’ Manager of active 
eastern airport. ‘. . . no doubt the best in the 
field—and we mean it!’ Prominent airline 
executive. ~~ = 

* * * &* 


It all adds up to one thing—Aviation Mainte 
nance stands alone and supreme in editorial 
coverage, and in total readership. It reaches 
the readers you need to do a thorough selling 
job. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 338 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, 
Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., Wal 
Coast Representative, Mills Building, Sa 
Francisco 4, Pershing Square Building, Le 
Angeles 13. 
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Skilled, specialized personnel serves also 
in the development of 


visu 


With audiences both small and large, 


visual interpretations are most effective. It ae 


Group Presentations and Showings 


has been the privilege of The JAM HANDY 


" is by Organization to help design visual aids to 
active 
tin the 
airline 


help get ideas across, and to help get them 


P i Slides and Slidefilms 
used with the greatest effectiveness. 


op 


Commercial Motion Pictures 
(Production and Distribution) 
NEW YORK * WASHINGTON * DETROIT * CHICAGO * DAYTON * LOS ANGELES 
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so they build 





Number 11 in a series showing that men 
build with the materials and equipment 
they know and hove available. 


The design and construction of artificial harbors. ..one of the most 
ingenious and daring engineering contributions to the present war 





D-Day! June 6th 1944 
One-hundred and fifty great concrete caissons and 
steel floats plowed the Channel waters toward the 
coast of France at a mere 3 knots. 

Thousands of ships, loaded with men and weapons 
followed. The beaches belched forth fire and smoke 
like dragons with thousands of nostrils. Onward .. . 
forward crept the floating hulks. 

Screaming rockets, the whine and blast of exploding 
shells rent the air. The waters heaved and writhed in 
turmoil. Planes dotted the sky like swarms of gnats, 
spitting death and destruction below. Some burst in 
the air like toys of papier mache tossed in the wind. 
Others dropped like flaming meteors into the blood 
crimson waters below. The thunderous crescendo of 
countless guns and cannon drowned the cry of the 
wounded and dying. ... Death was on a rampage. On- 
ward, forward, snail-like, the strange hulks still 
moved, until they were positioned, and sunk as 
planned, off the coast of Normandy .. . creating two 
artificial harbors . . . D-Day—June 6th 1944. 

This was how engineering skill confounded the 
enemy. For American and British engineers created 
in the waters that the Nazis hoped to make our graves 
the very things the enemy had expected to deny us. 
The result: The Normandy beachhead and victory was 
ours. 

Now It Can Be Told 

Veiled in secrecy since early in the war, a British 
labor force of 20,000 men worked feverishly to build 
the caissons and floating piers, which utilized 330,000 
cubic yards of concrete and 31,000 tons of steel. Each 
harbor was about the size of that at Dover, which 
covers 760 acres. They had to be adequate for the daily 
landing of 12,000 tons of supplies and 2,500 vehicles 
for at least 90 days. 

“The piers for use on the beaches,” wrote Prime 
Minister Churchill, “must float up and down with the 
tide. The anchor problem must be mastered. Let me 
have the best solution worked out. Don’t argue the 
matter. The difficulties will argue for themselves.” 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 





A victorious D-Day was the engineers’ reply and 
triumphant solution. 

The human sacrifice, the blood and courage of thou- 
sands of troops paid for this victory is a price that 
cannot be ignored. But if it had not been for those 
artificial harbors, this price might have been paid 
for another Dieppe fiasco. 

Thus another great achievement is added to 
the annals of civil engineering and construction. 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
were the first publications serving the field of civil 
engineering and construction to record these deeds, so 
that modern masterbuilders now planning for the era 
of peace will learn from the skill of those who planned 
and built these colossal structures for war. For in 
those herculean achievements are revealed new appli- 
cations for concrete and steel, because these were the 
materials the engineers and builders knew and had 
immediately available. 


The Obvious — The Least Apparent 

It is, therefore, most apparent that men will plan 
and build from your products if they know them. 

Don’t hide your sales-light under a bushel, but let 
it gleam from the pages of Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods. It will be seen by 56,000 
engineers and contractors, many of whom helped build 
these artificial harbors, and many more who are now 
planning the structures for tomorrow’s era of peace. 


The Complete Story 

Complete detailed accounts and actual photographs 
of these artificial harbors are published in the October 
19th, 26th and December 28th, 1944 issues of 
Engineering News-Record and the December issue of 
Construction Methods. Reprints of these stories may 
be had by writing A. E. Paxon, Mgr., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WHAT SALES VOLUMES 


can you figure on from 


postwar warm air heating? 


CHART ONE 


PREWAR FURNACE SALES 


























FIRST, LET'S LOOK AT .ACEMENTS 
REPLACEMENT ™ UNITS - UNITS Year 
Postwar sales of residential warm air heating furnaces 1920 Feed 375,000 |. | 483,000 ia $ ]i940 
will come principally from two sources: replacements and . P 
installations in new homes. In estimating the postwar 1921 ee | 230,000 $17,000] go o- }1941 mh 
replacement market, it is an accepted fact that the average 1922 320,000 | “| 225,000 5 : [=] i942 a 
life of a furnace is 20 years. Thus furnaces sold 20 years } ox , 
- Vv > 
ago should be replaced now. 1925 Ee 365,000 ieee te [--Jis4s = 
ov 
26 
) 
Chart One at right shows a present replacement defici- 1924 Berry 420,000 | {200,000 3* [ Ji94s 4 
ency of 710,000 furnaces. Chart Two indicates 2,285,000 ‘ i 
TOTAL-1,710,.000 J  TOTAL-1,615,000 = 


furnaces should be replaced from 1945 to 1949. Add these 
totals and you arrive at.a round figure of 3,000,000 
furnaces required for replacement needs in the first five 
postwar years —if postwar started now! The longer 


postwar is delayed, the greater this replacement demand! 


NOW ADD IN NEW CONSTRUCTION! 

How big the postwar residential building boom? — 
estimates run from 820,000 to 1,300,000 new homes per 
year for 10 years. However, let’s be conservative and 
take an average of 900,000 units per year. After deduct- 
ing for multi-family structures, for climate, cheaper 
homes, etc., it looks like at least 400,000 new single-family 
homes per year to be centrally heated — 2,000,000 in five 
years, with prewar sales trends indicating 70° will be 


WARM AIR heated, or 1,400,000. 


REPLACEMENT DEFICIENCY 
1940-1944 


_ UNITS 

1925 [___., 4 511,000 
1926[_____] $00,000 
1927[ ___] 476,000 
1926[ | 420,000 
1929[ -_] 378,000 


PLUS 710.000 DEFICIENCY-1940-1944 | 
, SEE 20 


3,000,000 FURNACES SHOULD BE REPLACED 


CHART TWO 


FURNACE REPLACEMENT 
NEEDS 


ry 


LD fhiaks Ste 


IN FIRST FIVE POSTWAR YEARS! LAI 
Adding 3,000,000 replacement furnaces to 1,400,000 Fas 
: as 

furnaces for new homes, gives a total of 4,400,000 in five 
years, or an average of 880,000 furnaces required annually And Don‘t Forget Air Conditioning! lers 
are 


during the first five postwar years. 


Quite a market? — yes, decidedly so, when you compare 


Residential air conditioning has developed around the warm air 
furnace. in this field, it has made its greatest strides. Un- 


doubtedly, in postwar, sales curves of complete air conditioning, 





880,000 with 517,000 (1941 total of furnaces sold, and largest For 
3 E including summer cooling, will break into new high ground. And 

yer ap ve now). And, of course, = furnace installation definitely a large percentage of the jobs will use complete winter left 

means the need for scores of other products — registers, con- air conditioning units <= gus, oll, or steker fred. Wf yeu have; tres 

trols, sheets, stokers, oil burners, gas burners, blowers, belts, or will have, a suitable product, stal 
filters, and motors to mention a few! AMERICAN ARTISAN readers are 5 

basic material from which reb 

Why not ask us to go over this whole inviting picture to build a volume-producing inte 


with you? — no obligation, of course! 









dealer organization. 





“Its Readers are the KEY 

Dealer-Contractors Who Handle #3 } Me 

the Bulk of all Residential Air ? “ - | 

Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, = . \ 
and Sheet Metal Work.“ ; . 


KEENE Y pveuisuine 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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Much like PLOESTI, MAIKOP, PO- 
LAND, and all of Europe, the Dutch 
East Indies’ oil fields and refinery cen- 
ters will be a total wreck when they 


are freed from Japanese control. 


Repeatedly bombed by Allied Air 
Forces, systematically destroyed and 
left in ruins by the enemy before re- 
treating, the Dutch East Indies’ oil in- 
stallations will have to be completely 
rebuilt. Very little of value will be left 
intact. 
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WORLD PETROLEUM 


2 WEST 45TH ST.@NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


READ BY OIL EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE 


Readers of WORLD PETROLEUM 
are already making preparations to 
rebuild the Dutch East Indies’ oil in- 
stallations. Plans are being made for 
prompt ‘reconstruction NOW! Your 
story in WORLD PETROLEUM'’S ad- 
vertising pages will reach the men who 
are making these postwar purchases 
today. Orders are now being placed 
for oil equipment and services. . . get 


your products sold by advertising in 
WORLD PETROLEUM. 











SELECTED CIRCULATION 
is WORLD PETROLEUM’S guar- 
antee that your message will 
be delivered to every important 
management factor in the in- 
ternational oil industry. 

Over 70% of WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM readers receive and read 
WORLD PETROLEUM at home. 
















PENETRATION 


insures Right Readership 














———— 


OMPANY.. 


Onision 9.0. Box 328 
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The FOOD PACKER mailing list is tailored to 
include all buyers among high rated firms. 
Controlled Circulation (CCA) makes this possible 


Te FOOD PACKER 


(Formerly Canning Age) 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago 2, Illinois 
THE MARKET DATA FILE TELLS THE WHOLE STORY. WRITE FOR IT. 
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Calm down, Daisy! You'll be broadcasting all right, but there'll be 
n0 passes to Studio X. The great network your boss is using is the 
Hardware Market. 


And what a Market! It’s a cross-section of America—a selling field 
is vast as the nation. 29,000 retail outlets ranging in size from the 
big stores featuring appliances, radios, sporting goods, house fur- 
sishings—in addition to hardware—down to the small shop just 
around the corner. 


Viewed as a single unit, here is an institution as American as apple 


pie, as warm and friendly, influential and neighborly as the country 


sore. The hardware man everywhere has earned a reputation as 
true counsellor and guide. The very nature of his business has made 
him part and parcel of our national life, and a vital influence on our 
buying habits. For through him has come, in normal times, about 
60,000 different items essential to home, farm and industry. He is 


community's leading citizen. And his store possesses an appeal un- 
matched by any other. 


The hardware trade—your sales-rich Market opportunity—huge 
ws it is, can be covered! How? By Hardware Age which goes to 
practically every important hardware man in the country... 
15,000 plus, including the 9,000 big ones who do 72% of the entire 
retail business. That's not all. Hardware Age is also bought and 
tead by executives and salesmen in the 481 wholesale organizations 
that supply nearly 100% of the retailers. 





“We Hardware Dealers pay to 
read Hardware Age.” — 







in Hardware Age pays. 





J 
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up front among the nation’s top-flight salesmen. He is often the 

















‘He says we'll be on a coast-to-coast hook-up .. . 
He’s advertising in Hardware Age” 




















That’s the story, Daisy, in one short commercial—a 
hookup that covers the country from top to bottom and 
from side to side. And when your boss buys “‘time’’ 
on this broadcast, he'll reach an audience of sales 
boosters. 


As you know, the paper situation is critical. We can’t promise to accept 
. new contracts with definite assignments, but we want to meet you—talk 
° ith you—tell you more. ab e Gre yare i F 
MacLane Says: with you- ell yo ore. about the Gre at Hardware Market and its place 
in today’s and tomorrow's distribution picture. 


Maybe thats why advertising HARDWARE 


AGE 


Wain Entrance to the Grueat Hardware Market 
A Chilton © Publication 100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y 


@ Charter Member @® 
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Putting an AD-IDEA \% 
“on the track” 


The campaign was RIGHT because 
our readers helped write it! 










Here's THE picture that faced America’s railroads — no 
new equipment, very few replacement parts, yet rolling 
stock must be kept rolling. Field calls uncovered a real 
opportunity—for a manufacturer who had a stake in this 
market to step in and help—by supplying wall charts that 





would tell shop men how to maintain equipment, plus 
equipment tags that would remind servicemen when and 
what to inspect. 

Would the railroads use them? Was the idea sound? 
Armed with rough layouts and sample copy, we called 
on railroad “top desks” to check our facts. The answer 
was—"“Fine! Give us this information in usable form and 




















we ll take all you offer”. 


The plan got a prompt okay from our client B. F. When you can’t sell, help them service — was the strategy behind 
Sturtevant Company. The advertising put a supply of wall this advertisement in a campaign directed to railroads — and 


. . . T Pe 7s > ve i y s 2 > s . 
charts and equipment tags in the hands of every railroad. pre-tested before it was released 


And the payoff? Our client wrote,“We are continually 


receiving letters from railroad executives expressing It’s that little matter of thinking out and finding dut first. 
appreciation of the valuable assistance our company Call it the Rickard way of Putting Research to Work. 
rendered their air conditioning servicemen”. We'd like to discuss it in terms of your program. 


CLIENTS WE SERVE: THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON CORPORATION + BROWN & MATTHEWS, 

a INC. * CLOVER MFG. CO. * COAST METALS, INC 

EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY * THE GUMMED INDUSTRIES 

and COMPANY, Inc. ASSOCIATION, INC.» THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
> n THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY + HELLER BROTHERS 

—ine C COMPANY * JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY * KELLER 

DORIAN CORPORATION + METALLIZING ENGINEERING 
CO., INC. * NATIONAL TILE AND MARBLE CORPO- 
RATION * OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. + PETROLEUM HEAT § 
AND POWER COMPANY ° A. R. PURDY CO., INC. + JOHN 
330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY * ROGERS DIESEL AND 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * SHELDON SERVICE COMPANY 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY * UNITED CHROMIUM, INC 
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@ Actually, INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
has lived through five years of 
steady, healthy growth as a depart- 
ment in TOOL & DIE JOURNAL. Here, 
back in 1939, it came into being in 
the form of accurate, down-to-earth 
technical articles on plastics process- 
ing, fabricating and finishing and on 
new developments in tools, equipment 
and accessories for plastics working. 


Finally, outspoken demands by 
readers for expansion of an editorial 
feature they liked, made it necessary 
because of space limitations to turn 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS into a full- 
fledged magazine in its own right. 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS has be- 
hind it the same sound management, 
follows the same sound circulation 
and editorial policies in the field of 
plastics that have guided TOOL & 
DIE JOURNAL to its outstanding 
position as the -technical authority 
of metalworking; that have made it 
the producer of “More Sales Per 
Advertising Dollar.”* 


If you are familiar with TOOL & 
DIE JOURNAL'S record of success in 
metalworking, and have something 
to sell in the plastics field, the fore- 
going alone will probably convince 
you that INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS is 
a must for your advertising. If not, 
we shall naturally be glad to supply 
any further details you'd like to know. 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


a nuesner(i PUBLICATION 


2460 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD «+ CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 











n Format Only 





*See advertisement of TOOL & DIE JOURNAL elsewhere in this publication 
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Isn’t the New Name Better? 
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PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


For Production, Purchasing and Engineering Executives 


We think it better describes the service our directory renders Plant Purchasing Directory is designed specifically for im 
its users and its advertisers. dustrial buyers. Its circulation is controlled and selected tobe 

No matter how complete your media list is, there is one spot most productive to you. It covers the 25,000 firms that buy 
it cannot touch unless you use directory advertising (prefer- 957% of all the products produced in this country. 


ahiv —wesee Ph —_— — : . . 

ably, of course, Plant Purchasing Directory). For when the PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY OFFERS: 
buyer is looking for a new product, what does he do? He is : 
My . . . ; 1. To the men who buy materials and equipment—A cob 
likely to reach for Plant Purchasing Directory . . . and there, : . ; 
Fs. ‘ ; : ft , venient, usable directory. 
right before his eyes, is your advertisement, just when he is . 


looking for a product in your line. A pretty good spot for a 2. To the industrial sales manager — More sources for inquiries 
sales message, isn’t it? It ties the knot in your advertising 3. To the industrial advertising manager—The largest annual 
campaign. circulation of all general directories. 


Make your reservation for the Fall Edition NOW. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New Yark 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

448 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
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me Gold Mining Industry Will Have to Be Re-equipped 


Gold mining—stopped in 1942—will be eager to resume 
when war ends. Here are some important facts about it: 


In the years prior to the war, U.S. gold mines purchased 
dightly more than half the dollar volume of mining ma- 
chinery and supplies bought by all U.S. base-metal mines. 


2. It is certain that gold will be the core of any interna- 
tional monetary organizations. In many parts of the world 
gold is now selling at premium prices on the assumption 
that the price will be increased. 


3. Much of the equipment in use in gold mining in 1942 
has been transferred to other mining operations and will 
have to be replaced. 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 


4. New equipment will be needed for the treatment of ores 
heretofore considered non-commercial. New technical devel- 
opments will make much existing equipment obsolete. 


5. Destroyed and stolen mining equipment in the impor- 
tant Philippine gold mines will have to be replaced. 


6. New gold mining territories have been discovered and 
new modes of transportation have opened passage to many 
hitherto inaccessible mining districts. 


7. Most gold operators throughout the world are in good 
financial condition and will have the money to buy 
equipment. 

The illustration below shows one gold dredge —a veritable 
floating factory. In 1941, U.S. gold dredges moved more 
gravel than the entire sand and gravel industry. Machines, 
equipment and supplies running into hundreds of tons and 
of infinite variety are needed to equip one of these dredges. 
And this is only one method—underground gold mining re- 
quiries still other types of machines and supplies in enor- 
mous quantities. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL takes your 
sales messages to mining people all over the United States 
and in every foreign mining nation except enemy and oc- 
cupied countries. Its technical and operating articles keep 
management and supervisory men up to date on methods of 
mining and treating more ores at lower cost. Everywhere that 
mining is done these men read EXM]J first. Ask EXM]’s 
Market Research Department for facts and figures on World 
Mining Markets. 





ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


ABC * ABP 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
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ODAY you address your ‘over there’ mail 
“c/o Postmaster’ and you know that it will reach 


its proper destination. 


At the same time, over here, thousands of messages 
are going to men occupied in the industrial branch 
of the automotive and aviation industries through 
the same post office efficiency— c/o AUTOMOTIVE 
and Aviation INDUSTRIES”. 


Now, with traveling difficult and travelers on the 

scarce side at best, your contacts in these two im- 

portant industries may be maintained effectively 

through your advertising in “A. and A. |.” which 
A CHILTON goes straight to the men you want to reach. 


Publication 


© 
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BRICK INDUSTRY 
NEED FOR MECHA 


AVERAGE WAGE UP. 
WORK WEEK DOWN... 


FUEL COSTS UP 


.65% 
.17% 


PRICES NOT KEEPING PACE 
AND POST WAR COSTS 
WILL BE HIGHER 


Confronted with these prob- 
ems brick manufacturers know 
that in order to operate at a 
profit they must adopt every 
mechanical device—every pro- 
duction short cut to keep manu- 
facturing costs at a minimum. 
They will require many types of 
mechanical equipment including 
excavating, at 0 conveying, 


STOKERS 











DELIVERY 


grinding, screening, processing, 
forming, drying, burning, han- 
dling and delivery. 


With the postwar demand for 
brick conservatively estimated at 
almost double present plant ca- 
pacity, new plant facilities must 
be provided to meet the needs 
of the 16-billion dollar construc- 
tion program after the war. 


Here is a big market ready and 
waiting for your mechanical labor- 
saving and_ material-handling 
equipment—and you can reach 
ALL of the men responsible for 
buying and specifying materials 
and supplies in the brick industry 
through ONE publication that 
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SURVEY REVEALS 
NIZATION 


completely covers the field — 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD for 53 
years the authority for operators 
and superintendents. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING 
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Fibre Containers 


ALWAYS WITH ALL-PAID CIRCULATION 
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Depression - Proof 


The Chemical Process Industries are practially 
depression-proof—they were before—they will be 
again. Rubber products — chemicals — nylon — 
—plastics—petroleum products—drugs—ete. all 
are vital to peacetime living. And in manpower 
—horsepower—purchases of new equipment and 
construction this field outranks all others. It's 
not only the largest market—it's depression-proof. 
To "sell" this market, no matter what magazines 
you schedule, you cannot do a top job without 


CHEMICAL PREVIEW. 
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Do you have a deliverable product? . . . An avail- 
able service? . . . Do the elements of your offer 
bear upon educational maintenance? 






















Are the subjects of your proposed messages perti- 
nent to the plastics industry's interests? 


If the answers are yes—then Modern Plastics has 
something to offer the new advertiser: 


Do You 
The magazine’s management recognize it as their 


Have Something responsibility to accept your schedule . . . and will 


bend every effort to present the story to its 11,000 
to Offer ABC circulation. 


the Should you be able to refer to any of Modern 
Plastics issues published when paper was plenti- 


Plastics ful, you will find that even then the publication 
closely adhered to industry-directed advertising. 
Industry ? And ... while our present-day position has in no 


way changed, the serious curtailment of paper 
makes it necessary for us to restate our stand... 
We sincerely believe you will accept it in accord- 
ance with good advertising principles. 


The members of Modern Plastics’ home and branch 
advertising staffs will consider it a privilege to 
counsel with prospective plastic advertisers or 
their appointed agencies. 


Wlovenx : 


Ps LASTICS MAGAZINE “32s” 


.-. the only ABC plastics paper . . . the PUBLISHED BY MODERN PLASTICS, INC. 
field's established institution . . . one 122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW .YORK 17, N. !. 
of America’s great industrial publications Chicago + Washington «+ Cleveland «+ Los Angeles 


——< 
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WHO READS IT? TOOL & DIE JOURNAL'S 
readers are made up of those operating executives 
most likely to enter the Cycle of Buying Influence. 






It is well known that in most plants cerftain men 
vitally important in the cycle of specifying and 
buying are not ordinarily accessible to salesmen. 
With that in mind, we carefully control our circu- 
lation in each plant in our field so that TOOL & 
DIE JOURNAL goes direct by personal mail every 
month to the one, two, three, four or more men 
certified to us as influencing the issuance of pur- 
chase orders. 


WHY THEY READ IT. Editorially, TOOL & 
DIE JOURNAL covers metalworking from the 
standpoint of tooling — the design of tools, the ( 
making of tools and the use of tools in production. 


















We discuss all kinds of tooling including machine 
tools, equipment and accessories—standard and | 






special; not only the latest developments in their 
design and manufacture but also improved meth- 
ods of using them. 





















Everything about our magazine—all of our plan- 
ning—hinges on this single objective: to maintain 
TOOL & DIE JOURNAL'S position as the technical 
authority of metalworking—the first reading choice 
of the men charged with developing modern, effec- 
tive production methods. To this end, every page 
of every issue is devoted to helpful, understand- 
able and, therefore, interesting reading matter. 
















Advertisers and their agents are cordially invited 
to ask us for any further details they'd like to know. 


TOOL2DIE JOURNAL 


A HUEBNER © PUBLICATION 













2462 FAIRMOUNT BLVD « CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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The Building Market withew 
to reach it. 
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The light-load construction industry includes all Be 
the factors that are concerned with home, 
commercial, light industrial or farm construction. 














The important specifiers, buyers and 
distributors of building materials and 
supplies are: 

Contractor-Builder: Operates in en- 
tire field of Light-Load Construction: 
is leader in commercial building: 
does considerable new industrial and 
conversion work. Accounts for 30% 
of all homes built, averaging 3 to 10 
houses per year on contract or for Sale. 
Owns and operates considerable wood- 
working and concrete-handling me- 
chanical equipment. 


“ 


Operative Builder: Strictly a “new 
homes builder,” averaging 10 to 25 
homes per year built for sale or rent. 
A few build up to several hundred per 
year. The most spectacular of all 
building professionals; usually oper- 
ates in or contiguous to metropolitan 
districts when and where active de- 
mand is strong. Accounts for 15% 
of all homes built. Exercises 100% 
control over specifications. 


Carpenter Builder: Collectively ac- 
counts for considerable volume, be- 
cause classification includes many 
specialists, such as flooring contrac- 
tors, stair builders, cabinet makers, 
etc. Is the principal builder of rural 
and farm houses as well as the repair 
and maintenance man everywhere. 
Builds 1 to 5 small houses per year. 
Normally, erects 30% of all homes. 


Lumber and Building Material 
Dealer: Controls distribution of struc- 


RESIDENTIAL 
COMMERCIAL 


BUILDING 





JAMIE 


& and products, and to their advertising agencies. 

4 interest of paper conservation, we must limit distribution to 
= those directly concerned with the building industry. 

Sn WU PE 





ABC 


FREE: New study of immedi- 


ate Post-War Building Market 
"Residential and Home Building in 
Immediate Post-War Years" 
how, where and by whom 1,600,000 
new homes will be built in the first 
three years following peace. Helpful in determining sales 
z potentials in the immediate post-war period. 


While they last, copies of this American Builder study are 
available at no cost to manufacturers of building materials 


tural building materials and supplies; 
is a formidable influence locally in all 
building operations . . . residential, 
commercial, public and farm. Nor- 
mally, controls 18% of all homes built 
in farm and small homes field, work- 
ing closely with local building pro- 
fessionals. Is largest distributor of 
syndicated architectural plan services. 
Many prefabricate small buildings. 


How American Builder serves these 
Builders and Dealers 


Editorially American Builder provides 
practical ideas that help building pro- 
fessionals plan, construct, buy and sell 
more efficiently and more profitably. 
American Builder has been doing this 
job for 66 years, through wars, de- 
pressions and “booms.” Its editors 
spend much time “on the site.” They 
know what building men need and 
want; provide tested construction 
methods for Builders; practical mar- 
keting and merchandising ideas for 
Dealers and Distributors. 


American Builder crusades for private 
building and for improved home financ- 
ing facilities, through private means 
as well as Government agencies. 


American Builder reaches 
all dominant factors 


American Builder with a total paid 
circulation of 60,608 (Dec., 1944, 
Statement), reaches all of the 


important buying elements of the mar- 
ket described here. 
Among the 47,100 


oe” AMERICAN 


explains 


CHICAGO 3, 


In the 


WUNUETUANA UTADA LAU 


Washington 4, D. C 





ILLINOIS: 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 


Cleveland 13, Ohio: Terminal Tower * Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
= -: 832 National Press Building 
= 1038 Henry Building *« San Francisco 4, 


TMM cd Angeles 14, Calif.: 530 West 6th St. 
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readers on the building side are th 
top ranking Builders and Contractoy 
who account for 70% of the reside. 
tial and light-load construction. 


The remainder of its subscriber 
13,508 Retail Lumber and Building 
Materials Dealers and Distributor 
receive American Builder with a spe. 
cial Distribution Section bound int 
it, containing editorial and advertis. 
ing material of specific interest t 
those Dealers and Distributors. 


They handle about 85% of the m 
tion’s building material volume. 


What Builders and Dealers want jp 
know about materials and produc; 





Recently we had an independent or. 
ganization make a field investigation 
among these important specifiers, buy- 
ers and distributors of building mate. 
rials and supplies, to find out what 
their problems are and what our eéi- 
tors and advertisers might do to help, 


When quizzed concerning the informa- 
tive usefulness of advertising appear- 
ing in American Builder, readers said 
they like to see these things: 


1. Illustrations and descriptions of how and 
where a product can be used; how it is made 
how installed; how fast it can be installed 
(Sketches, rather than photographs . . . afte 
all, blueprints are tools of the trade.) 


2. “Performance” data — what it has don 
for others. 


3. On new products, proof of workability and 
acceptance by trade and associations. 


4. When there is more to be said about the 
benefits of product features than can be ex 
plained in the ad itself, they like to see add- 
tional information offered in some useful form 


What do you know that will heb 
Builders and Dealers now and pos 
war? 


BUILDER © 


ARDMAN PUBLICATIO 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 





1080 Stein Rosé 
* Seattle 1, Wash 


300 Montgomery St. * 


lif.: 
Ca Box 1008 


® Dallas, Texas: P. O. 
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Only those people who live in or near oil 









| SS 











fields really sense the drama and glamour 
hack of the drilling for oil. Many strange tales 
are told by old timers . . . some humorous, 
sme pathetic, some tragic. Many such hu- 
man interest stories, however are true. For 
example... 

Unknown to the 


“shoe string” 


original purchasers. a 
East 


Texas oil field several years ago “borrowed™ 


operator in the great 
1 carloads of pipe 
and installed 
the pipe in his own wells. Six months later. 


four strings of casing . . . 
weighing roughly 300 tons... 


when his wells had paid out, he proffered a 
check in payment for the pipe to the company 
on whose order the pipe had been shipped. 
and who until that time had not even missed 
the pipe! 


That may seem like a “tall story” but here is 
one that is not, and, like the East Texas opera- 
tor’s oil wells, it “pays out™: Sell the readers 
of THE OIL WEEKLY and you sell the oil 
producing industry! The one publication 
specialized for the oil producing industry, 
THE OIL WEERLY delivers the largest paid 
subscriber coverage of men directly and ex- 
clusively engaged in this specialized business. 
Get the complete story from THE GULF 
PUBLISHING CO., Houston 1, Texas. Offices 
in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa and 


Los Angeles. 


Modern drilling 
creased the potentialities of various oil hori- 


methods have greatly in- 
zons . and likewise increased the demand 
for modern equipment. Man's ingenuity has 


accomplished some incredible feats in the 
oil producing industry. For instance . . . 


BULLET WOUNDS CAN MAKE 
THE EARTH BLEED OIL! 
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Some oil wells are “shot” with dynamite or 
nitroglycerine to “bring them in.” With the 
most recent method, however, precision gun 
perforators send giant-calibred bullets crash- 
ing through the steel casing walls into oil 
formations, channeling oil-bearing strata to 
xeelerate oil flow. This modern type of 
“shooting” permits repeated perforation at 
various depths in the hole, for testing of ad- 
ditional potentially productive formations. 
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@ When the war has been won, the more than four hun- 
dred thousand producing oil wells in this country, and the 
thousands of wells being drilled, will not shut down for 


\ 


y 


re-tooling and re-conversion. The same kind of tools, 


methods, and skilled manpower that drilled for oil in war- 





—— 
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time will go right on doing the same thing in peace. . . 
only on a bigger, more productive seale! The additional 
equipment, tools and rigs which will then be available will 


\7\ 





make possible tremendous postwar expansion and exten- 






sion into potential oil fields as yet untouched. 


There is big business in the world-wide essential oil 
producing industry today . . . and even bigger business 
after the war. Go after this business now . . . with a maxi- 
mum schedule in THE OIL WEEKLY, the one paper edited 
and published exclusively for the oil producing industry 
ws and which delivers the largest paid subscriber coverage 

; of men directly and exclusively engaged in this specialized 


IAN > business. 


ix \ Ask our nearest representative for facts regarding the 
VX 
4 


\ 
Li 


A? buying and specifying personnel in the oil producing in- 
+s 


\¢ dustry and for complete data on the market coverage of 
c- The OIL WEEKLY 


THE OIL WEEKLY. 
A GULF Speciafized PUBLICATION 
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3301 Buffalo Drive 
Houston 1, Texas 
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SELL THE READERS OF THE OIL WEEKLY... 
AND YOU SELL THE OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY 





OFFICES IN 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Tulsa Los Angeles 
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Chimbote, Peru has ene of the best natural harbors on the 
west coast of South America, and in this old and once ma- 
laria infested city, an extensive program of improvement is 
under way—looking toward one of the most ambitious in- 
dustrial enterprises ever undertaken in Peru. 


The project for health and sanitation facilities is nearing 
completion. Following this comes the water supply and dis- 
tribution system. This system is being planned to take care 


Photo Courtesy Office of Inter-American Affairs 


back of the town was selected. Provision for water chlior- 
ination has been made; a gravity sewer system has been 
installed to serve the present city with provision for in- 
definite extension. 


improvements being made in this coastal city of Peru are 
just an indication of similar projects in all the Lotin-Ameri- 
can countries. These nations are aroused to their future 
possibilities among the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


of future expansion. An excellent reservoir site on a hill 
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Cultivate this cZé Export Market NOW... ‘ 


INGENIERIA SANITARIA is designed to serve engineers an 


and public officials in Latin America who are concerned the 





Yow SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 


with developments in waterworks and sewerage. Printed in was 

Water Works Spanish it is distributed annually to all Latin-American Twe 
Superintendents countries. Here the advertiser gets year-round reader inter- give 
Consulting est. It affords him close contact with the greatest potential wit! 
rant? market in the world today. the 


Managers of Utility will 





Companies INGENIERIA SANITARIA is comparable to the English of 1 
Equipment edition of the Reference and Data issue of Water Works sign 
Suaretere and Sewerage, which is used by superintendents, oper- ties 
Suutary Sagmasare ators, engineers and public officials throughout the United I 
Gheasiete States and many foreign countries. . 
Public Officials ng 
Civil Engineers and The managing editor of INGENIERIA SANITARIA spent he 
Contractors the entire summer of 1944 in South America making studies var 
and reports of this fertile field to the advantage of adver- or 

2,000 tisers and readers, alike. : 
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GUARANTEED Schedule space now—write for complete ing 
CIRCULATION information and rates Rs 
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by J. B. BREEN 


Business Manager and Vice-President, 
Raymond Loewy Associates, New York 


F you want to date yourself once 
and for all, call industrial design 
an “infant” profession. Yet within 
the memory of most of us, the phrase 
was not only admissible but pertinent. 
Twenty years, approximately, have 
given the “infant” his majority, and 
with it a position of responsibility in 
the industrial world. Very few people 
will be found today who are unaware 
of the activities of the industrial de- 
signer, but few realize the ramifica- 
tions or dimensions of his work. 


Industry discovered some time ago 
that the designer was versatile, that 
he was dependable, and that, once the 
various conceptions of him as artist 
or engineer exclusively were altered, 
he was a very good sales and mer- 
chandising expert. These abilities hav- 
ing been recognized, companies re- 
taining designers began to use that 
designer in new capacities. 


It is not generally understood, even 
among the companies using industrial 
designers, just how his services have 
evolved from “styling” into the com- 
prehensive package which is delivered 
today. One fact should be empha- 
sized: “Designer” is a collective work 
in actual practice. It implies “design 





organization.” The day is past when 
an industrial designer tackled a major 
design problem with only a renderer 
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and draftsman to assist him. Having 
stepped out of that category, the de- 
signer took unto himself a staff of 
specialists and became a consultant, as 
much with the manufacturer as with 
his own technical and engineering 
specialists. 


Designer Must Know All 
About Problem 


Within comparatively few years it 
became apparent that in order to pro- 
duce the best possible design for 
manufacture, no matter what the sub- 
ject, the designer must have a clear 
picture of production facilities and 
methods, and that he must be ac- 
quainted with distribution and con- 
sumer problems. The man in a posi- 
tion to “do something” about design 
must know what is wanted by the 
man who will ultimately buy that 
design. 

It doesn’t take too keen a memory 
to recall the original, timid ventures 
of industry in applying so revolution- 
ary a service as industrial design. At 
that time, the designer’s attention was 
focused on the external appearance of 
the product or structure only. All the 
preliminary phases of economics and 
production were determined before the 
designer made his entrance; like the 
proverbial but indispensable extra man 
at the dinner party, he was sent 
’round for to dress up or give “style” 
to the gathering. In this role, it didn’t 
matter to the company whether his 
invitation was mailed a week or so 
later than all the others. 


Even so handicapped, the design 
consultant’s work showed results, 
probably because there was so much 
room for improvement in machine- 
made articles of the late twenties. But 
with each succeeding design project, 
the designer met increasing sophistica- 
tion, both the public’s and manufac- 
turer’s. There were more and more 
questions requiring precise answers. 
Many of these queries touched on the 
previously unexplored realms of eco- 
nomics, production and distribution— 
hitherto, management’s inviolate right. 


Designer Found Out for Himself 


Realizing the inadequacy of basing 
his work on the findings and inter- 
pretations of others, the independent 
design consultant took upon himself 
more responsibility for obtaining his 
information independently. Now it is 
considered normal that he participate 
in all phases of the development of a 
project from the time of the original 
conception. 

If the design organization can func- 
tion more effectively in industrial 
planning, the clearest way to prove 
the point is to examine a typical pro- 
cedure. 

A vehicle for public transportation, 
for instance, presents a good case in 
point. With minor variations, such a 
program would be followed for either 
train, bus, air transport, or steamship. 
From the files of Raymond Loewy 
Associates, the time sheets, progress 
studies, department reports and cor- 
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respondence yield a record which can 
be considered representative. 


STEP I. A new 
type of service is 
to be offered the 
traveling public. 

This is the prob- 
lem which the 
client presents to 
the design organ- 
Perhaps the project may have 
consciousness 





ization. 
started with only the 
that a new type of service is needed, 
present facilities proving inadequate or 


antiquated. The company asks the 
designer to explore possible solutions. 
Therefore, a study may be made of 
existing types of motive power, phys- 
ical limitations and potentialities of 
the company system, the possible pas- 
senger reaction to new service. 
While the vehicle itself is the prime 
factor, all other considerations affect- 
ing the service system must be under- 
stood, i.c., personnel requirements, 
uniforms, terminals, rooms, 
baggage accommodations, food serv- 
ices, ticket offices, signs, feeder routes, 
etc. On the basis of these findings, 
the design organization submits a pre- 
liminary report and a first broad con- 
ception of an overall program. 


waiting 


STEP II. At this 
point the designer 
examines _ certain 
facets of the prob- 
lem whi ch may 
need more careful 
study. Although 
his preliminary 
presentation is in the hands of the 
client, he is not necessarily idle. En- 
gineering, trafic, operating, sales de- 
partments of the company discuss the 
designer’s presentation with him to ar- 
rive at a clearer conception of specific 
problems to be solved. The problem 
is represented to the designer for re- 
finement, after the elimination of such 
features as the company deems im- 
practical or inconsistent with its aims. 


STEP IIL. In col- 
laboration with the 
engineering and 
operating depart- 
ments of the com- 
pany, further 
studies are made of 
motive power, 
structural form and interior arrange- 
ments of the proposed vehicle. During 
this stage usually a full-scale mock-up 
of the vehicle is built under the de- 
signer’s direction. Within this model 
alternate arrangements are tested. 
Considerations of structure, seating, 
comfort features, maintenance, dimen- 
sions are checked and re-checked to 
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achieve the best possible three-dimen- 
sional form. 

To augment the mock-up, render- 
ings are made of the vehicle as it 
might appear in operation; details and 
perspective drawings are prepared for 
presentation to the company. Perhaps, 
also, a small-scale model is made so 
that exterior styling may be demon- 
strated. This model, in soft clay, may 
be revised to comply with successive 
changes of exterior design. Reports 
from the designer’s engineers and esti- 
mators are attached. 

At this point, 
the management 
must make the de- 
cision that com- 
mits the further 
course of the com- 
pany. On the basis 
=—_ = of the findings and 

recommenda- 
tions to date, it is possible for the 
company to predict within a mar- 
gin of safety the practicality of 
its undertaking. If the decision is to 
proceed, the company now assigns the 
designer to the task of seeing his de- 
sign through to reality. 


STEP IV. The 
dimensions, capac- 
ity, construction, 
and arrangements 
of the vehicle hav- 
ing been decided, 
the design organ- 
ization now studies 
design details such as seating, berths, 
lavatories, lighting, walls and floor 
coverings, upholstery materials, color 
treatments, galleys, hardware, accesso- 
ries—testing as many as he can in the 
mock-up built previously. 


STEP V. After 
approval of speci- 
fications, working 
drawings are made, 
and the designer 

<_ now moves into the 

id a builder’s shops to 

check work prog- 

ress. Contractors may bid for the 

various jobs at this point, either 

through the designer’s office or the 
company, as the case dictates. 


e. 














STEP VI. Throughout various 
stages of construction and installation, 
the designer supervises so that he may 
advise on interpretations of design to 
insure accurate reproduction. 


STEP VII. Even after the vehicle 
is in service, the designer’s organiza- 
tion usually inspects or actually su- 
pervises its maintenance. In the case 
of major design projects, such as a 
ship or a train, the designer protects 
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his own and com- 
pany interests by 
establishing a per- 
manent mainte- 
nance schedule on 
the unit. As time 
elapses, the con- 
sultant and recom- 
mend redecoration, alteration or ney 
equipment. 





At this point it would seem thx 
the designer had earned a rest, by 
such is not the case. Of late, an or. 
ganization working in the field of 
transportation on an increased scak 
“starts something” when it creates , 
successful train or ship or bus. Com. 
pany officials, examining the prelim. 
inary reports, find that suggestions 
affecting other aspects of the system’ 
operations should be followed. Many 
ideas which had been neglected become 
immediately practical and necessary. 

Once a train is 

streamlined, t he or 
company may want /} 
a modern station to , 2 
match it, modern 
ticket offices, and 
then some work on 
feeder lines con- 
necting with the new route. There is 
nothing like a new clean design w 
make old-fashioned equipment look 
impossibly dowdy. 


‘ 


One case history does not suffice to 
cover the new role of the designer in 
all fields. In product design, pack- 
aging, department store design, more 
and more is required of the expert. De- 
partment stores illustrate the point 
strikingly. At one time, no designer 
did more than design the sales areas, 
fixtures, display and decorative treat- 
ments. The same forces that made it 
necessary in the case of transportation 
to reach further back into economics 
and planning have made it equally 
necessary in the case of stores to in- 
vestigate market centers, potential vol- 
ume, transportation and communica- 
tion, city planning, mechanization and 
personnel. 


Public Opinion Sampled 


Consumer polls 
and market anal- 
yses are the work 
of specialists. The 
findings of such 
surveys, however, 
are important to 
the planning agent 
in determining layout and structure 
for any type of retail store. Therefore, 
the industrial designer must partici- 
pate, at least in an advisory capacity, 
in these preliminary investigations. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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By GORDON B. DUNCAN 


“1° you mean to tell me you can 
loan your name to someone and 
not get it back?” 

Across the desk, the advertising 
manager of a nationally-known com- 
pany smiled at my question. “In a 
manner of speaking, yes,” he aswered. 
“Here’s what happened to us. We were 
letting one of our dealers use our name 
with his address and phone number in 
his local classified telephone directory. 
Later he stopped handling our product, 
but continued to use our name. Do 
you think we could stop him?” He 
shook his head in the negative. 

“Why not?” I asked. This was the 
third advertising manager who had 
told me his company had run into dif- 
ficulty connected with allowing deal- 
ers to use its nationally-known corpo- 
rate name. 

“Simply because we hadn’t foreseen 
any dificulty connected with lending 
our name, and failed to take certain 
precautions.” 

“How long,” I asked, “had this been 
going on, and what are these precau- 
tions you speak of?” 

“Oh, it used to be common prac- 
tice,” he said, in answer to my first 
question. “But why don’t you talk 
to someone over at the Telephone 
Company. They’ve worked out a so- 
lution to the problem. Talk to Fisher, 
the Directory Superintendent.” 


There Are Dangers Present 


That’s how I came to see John W. 
Fisher, directory superintendent of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. He 
was a friendly sort of chap. “It seems 
there are certain dangers and difficul- 
ties connected with any company’s 
lending its name. Thought I’d drop 
in and see what you can tell me about 
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“Who Filches My Good Name Makes 


Me Poor Indeed” 


”> 


it,” I began. “That is, a manufac- 
turer permits a dealer to list its name 
in a classified directory, and later has 
trouble getting the dealer to cease 
using its name.” 

“Yes,” he explained, “Some com- 
panies have had such trouble. It’s easy 
to safeguard yourself nowadays, but 
many, many companies still don’t 
seem to realize the dangers. 

“There are really two entirely differ- 
ent angles to the problem which 
prompted your question. 


“It wasn’t always a case of loaning 
a name—for in many cases the name 
was simply appropriated, without per- 
mission. Let’s consider both types of 
cases; but first the problem where the 
name was simply appropriated, with- 
out permission. 

“This problem developed with the 
growth of national brand name ad- 
vertising. In the early days any house- 
wife who wanted to buy an electric 
toaster expected to find what she 
wanted at any electric appliance shop, 
and it was only necessary for the shops 
to list themselves as such. But with 
the growth of national brand name 
advertising, the housewife became 
brand-conscious, and instead of want- 
ing just ‘a toaster’ she now wanted a 
‘General Electric toaster’ or a ‘Hot- 
Point toaster’ and she wanted to know 
which dealer carried the brand she 
wanted. Consequently, the dealer 
wanted to identify himself with each 
of the various brands, so that no mat- 
ter what brand she looked for she 
would find his listing and call or come 
to him. So he would insert coined 
names, such as ‘General Electric Ap- 
pliance Shop,’ ‘Hot-Point Electric 
Sales and Service,’ etc., each with his 
address and telephone number. 


“One such shop in Chicago was 
listed in the directory under company 
names involving many well-known 
makes of radios, vacuum cleaners, 


~~ Shakespeare 


washing machines and refrigerators— 
such as Philco Radio Sales & Service, 
Thor Washing Machines Sales & Serv- 
ice, etc. He had no authority to use 
all the listings.” 


Pirating Protection Needed 


“You mean that a prospective buyer 
would assume that he was dealing with 
the manufacturer or the factory 
branch, whereas he was usually dealing 
only with a local concern which did 
not have any official connection with 
the manufacturer?” I asked. 

“Exactly.” 

“How could manufacturers protect 
themselves against the pirating of their 
names?” I asked. 


“Well, in most such cases the manu- 
facturer could and did procure an 
injunction against such listings, but 
this is a costly and cumbersome rem- 
edy,” Mr. Fisher replied. 


“What in the world did you do to 
eliminate these abuses?” I asked. 


““The basic solution was in limiting 
the number and kind of business list- 
ings which any subscriber could have 
in the telephone directory. The tele- 
phone company now insists that the 
only company names which can be 
listed are the names under which busi- 
ness is actually being done, as evidenced 
by names on windows, signs, letter 
heads, bill statements, licenses, or the 
names under which they carry their 
bank account, pay their taxes, etc. 
This regulation effectively rules out the 
many listings of the electrical repair 
man mentioned before, since it is ob- 
vious that he was not actually doing 
business under all those names, and 
that, if a subscriber is limited to one 
such listing, he will list the name un- 
der which he is actually doing busi- 
ness.” 

“Well, that effectively controlled 
the problem, didn’t it?” I asked. 


“Yes, it did much to correct this 
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one angle of the unauthorized use of 
brand names, although where a dealer 
was actually doing business under one 
of these unauthorized names, we still 
had to accept his listing and the man- 
ufacturer was forced to go into the 
courts if the dealer refused to discon- 
tinue the listing. 

“But dealers still desired to identify 
themselves with these nationally ad- 
vertised brand names, and so they ap- 
plied to these manufacturers for per- 
mission to do business under a coined 
company name which would accom- 
plish this same purpose. 


Ad Men Know Value 
Of Phone Listings 


“Likewise,” he went on to explain, 
“industrial advertising managers have 
long been aware of the advantages of 
having their business names listed in 
the biggest mass medium of them all— 
the local classified telephone directory. 
They have also been aware of the ef- 
fectiveness of telling what they have 
to offer in the way of products or 
services by means of paid advertising 
copy in these directories. They have 
always been more than anxious to keep 
company names at John Q. Public’s 
fingertips. But many of them have 
not foreseen that unless certain pre- 
cautions were taken, they might be 
giving their names away promiscu- 
ously and possibly beyond recall.” 

I cut in at this point. “First of all, 
how does a business subscriber to tele- 
phone service go about having his 
company name listed?” 

“Business subscribers are listed once 
without charge in the classified tele- 
phone directory, and 


allow them to use variations of their 
names. Master Motors Corporation, 
for example, to use the name of an 
imaginary firm, might allow a dealer 
to do business under the name, and 
to be listed in the classified directory 
as ‘Master Motors Service Station.’ 
Or, MM might let him use its brand 
name as part of the name, such as 
‘The North Shore Continental Agency’ 
—Continental being the brand name 
of MM’s product. In order to procure 
the listing of such a name, the dealer 
must, of course, actually be doing busi- 
ness under such name. However, some 
day MM might wish to terminate its 
relationship with the dealer and have 
the dealer cease selling Continental 
or may wish to have the dealer merely 
cease using its name. And, unless cer- 
tain precautions have been taken. . .” 

“Yes?” I prodded him, “Then 
what?” 

“Then,” he said, “Master Motors 
might find that it has lost control of 
its name in that particular locality. 
Under certain conditions, the dealer 
may continue using Master Motors’ 
name.” ° 


Losing Your Own Name Is Possible 


“But—tell me—why should manu- 
facturers have any trouble in getting 
their names back after they’ve loaned 
them out?” 


“That’s the strongest argument 
against lend-lease of your name with- 
out taking certain precautions,” he 
shot back. “In regard to the control 
of telephone listings, several princi- 
ples of telephone service are not al- 
ways understood by the general pub- 





lic. Many telephone companies re. 
quire a letter of authorization from 
the parent organization before they 
will permit a subscriber to list a com- 
pany name belonging to someone else, 
but even where such use is covered by 
permission, disputes often arise. The 
dealer frequently claims the right to 
continue the use on the basis of q 
contract, express or implied, which he 
claims the manufacturer cannot termi- 
nate, or on the basis that by his long 
use of the name, he has acquired a 
property right in it.” 

“I should think a phone company 
could take away a listing or intercept 
calls from a subscriber if it wanted to.” 


“Without permission?” Mr. Fisher 
smiled and shook his head. ‘Only a 
in a few unusual circumstances. Gen- 
erally speaking, control of the service 
is essentially in the hands of the sub- 
scriber. 

“For example, one corporation per- 
mitted a dealer to list the name of 
the corporation in connection with the 
dealer’s address and telephone number. 
Later, the corporation changed dealers 
and asked the telephone company to 
intercept all calls to the first dealer, 
and then transfer to the new dealer all 
calls pertaining to the corporation’s 
business until the new director came 
out. But the original dealer would 
not agree to have the listing deleted 
or his calls intercepted, presenting a 
contract with the corporation grant- 
ing the right to use the name, and 
claiming that the contract was still 
in force—which appeared to be the 
fact. It was necessary to continue the 
listing and the calls continued to go 

to him. The contract 


may be listed under a aoe eines =, for the _ telephone 
as many additional service and for ? 
classifications on a PF sie, listing was with the 
paid basis as is desired. face dealer and not with 
A manufacturer may . . the corporation whose 
permit dealers in other | CA Je it resolved by the officers and directors name was involved. 
cities to list the man- of the National Industrial Advertisers Association, in “In another case 
ufacturer’s name in behalf of its members, that they express their deepest where the corpora- 
connection with the scsiaiilins bicsilieienil uated ened Pessident tion properly termi- 
dealers’ telephone ee ee ee eee eS ee nated the dealer’s fur- 
number, or the manu- Franklin Delano Roosevelt and convey their sympathy ther right to use its 
facturer may permit to Mrs. Roosevelt and members of the family Be it name, — ~_ =a 
= ie ; ati ee agg to t 
a dealer to list a varia further resolved that the Association's tribute be ex- a eee oe 
tion of the manufac- ae dealer, for the same 
te aeemasnnenn | tended to his memory as an oustanding humanitarian reason, until the new 
which includes the | and to his courageous leadership during the nation's | directory was issued. 
eerenere brand : greatest trials. Truly, he has been one of America’s ; Controlling 
r trade name, . . 
vid d th ae he " greatest presidents. In conclusion be it resolved that . Your Name 

e e dealer actu- 4 nageN ere 
Be conduces tusines the National Industrial Advertisers Association assure By this time I was 
ally conducts business 6 , d 
nde he > 6 H S T f it h | h t d t in 4 convinced of the an- 
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ayeooee : winning the war, achieving a just and lasting peace, ; connected with leat} 

Most manufactur- 4 and in the charting of America’s destiny. 5 ing a name. What I 
ers do not allow deal- 4 4 wanted to know now 
ers to list their corpo- 6 4 was how can a manu- 

> a , & g ; > 2 
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FOR EVERY ONE YOU WRITE, 
ARRANGE TWO 


Part Two of An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer 


Wr never actually counted it 
up, but we'll bet six pages in 
The Iron Age against a direct-mail- 
promotion blotter that 90 per cent of 
the news and feature material appear- 
ing in the average business or tech- 
nical publication comes, however 
round-about, from industrial enter- 
prises which have advertising man- 
agers. In other words, for every fea- 
ture in the industrial press which is 
built from information contributed by 
a college, a government bureau or an 
independent research institution (or 
dreamed up out of space by a free- 
lance writer) there are nine which 
come from the research departments, 
sales departments, engineering depart- 
ments, production chiefs or executives 
of those hard-headed industrial units 
for which we industrial ad men are 
the professional spokesmen. 

By far, the greatest single source of 
technical news for industry is indus- 
try. Accordingly, the ad manager has 
the opportunity of becoming the voice 
of his industry. But, the ear of that 
industry belongs to the business paper 
editor. He, if you will, monitors the 
broadcast. 

Your author believes that you will 
find in the humble activity of report- 
age a tremendous opportunity which 


most ad men almost wholly neglect— ° 


the opportunity of transmitting sales- 
influencing news from the industrial 
units which make it to the industrial 
minds which want it. 


What Are the Objectives? 
What industrial marketing objec- 
tive could be more direct? 


In Part One of this series (IM-April, 
page 46) there were presented “18 
Basic Story Types”—types which the 
industrial advertising department can 
handle and which always have a mar- 
ket with the trade, technical and busi- 
ness paper editor. In some cases it may 
have seemed that the news man should 
hold an engineering degree in order to 
do justice to all story varieties under 
discussion. And in many cases it may 
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By 
HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 


Advertising Manager, 
Sales Corporation of America, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


have appeared that the time involved 
in digging up and developing news- 
worthy material would be out of pro- 
portion—in terms of ad man-hours— 
to already-functioning and efficient 
display advertising, direct-mail and 
sales promotional techniques. 

In answer to both objections, let us 
be honest. If you are an engineer, you 
will, it is true, find it a lot easier to 
handle engineering news, and you can 
do much more of it. 

But this does not mean that the 
news you can collect and dispense with 
the aid of the engineers in your or- 
ganization (whether you are one or 
not) is neither plentiful nor worth 
while from the selling standpoint. 


Further, the number of ad man- 
hours required to handle a given vol- 
ume of technical news is inversely pro- 
portional to the executive ability, ex- 
perience, and ingenuity of the ad man. 

It is a well known fact that the 
best technical news men in the coun- 
try write the least. The industrial 
news man’s job is to find the news, 
interpret the news, and make it easy 
for the editor who wants the news to 
get it. 

That doesn’t mean he has to write it. 

The following analysis, ‘therefore, 
shows several means by which one can 
develop ad man-hour-efficiency in a 
technical news program: 

SUGGESTION ONE: Talk to the Boss 
First 

The “boss” in news handling is 
the editor—not the man who pays 
your salary, nor the customer about 
whom you are writing, nor the engi- 
neer you are quoting. If you will let 





EDITOR'S PET PUBLICITY PEEVES 


@ A lunch table discussion among a group of editors recently prompted P. W. Swain, 
editor, “Power,” to ask them to set forth their pet peeves regarding publicity releases. 
To be constructive, the editors suggest that the best way to find out what publicity can be 
used advantageously is to visit with them and find out what they want. This is, in essence, 
one of the ideas advanced in the series of articles by Harry W. Smith on news handling. 
The following 17 peeves represent the consensus: 


|. Release not in field of publication 

2. Superficially in field but nothing 

of practical importance to reader 

3. Old stuff disguised as new 

4. Too many generalities — not 
enough facts 

. Too much rhetoric 

. Sales talk— too much boasting 
about company and product 


Co ul 


of 


revolution 

8. Ten words to do the work of one 

9. Too frequent mention of com- 
pany and product name 

10. Releases written to please vanity 
of company executives 

11. Hints in conveying letters that ed- 
itor should consider present or 
future advertising 


Trivial facts presented as a world” 


12. Failure to understand the basic 
differences in editorial objective 
between business papers and 
other publications 

13. Specifically failure to apply test 
of usefulness to every release 

14. The assumption that anything im- 
portant to a manufacturer serv- 
ing a field is important informa- 
tion for that field 

15. Failure to understand the edi- 
torial aims of specific leading 
business papers 

16. Failure to know the editors of 
leading business papers 

17. Overlooking the tremendous po- 
tential of publicity that is not di- 
rectly promotional. 
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the editor tell you what he wants be- 
fore you assume what he wants and 
waste hours in the preparation of un- 
wanted material, you can short-cut 
nine out of ten of the disappointments 
which plague the neophyte news man. 
If you will talk to the boss first, you 
will find yourself working on order, 
not on hope. 

SUGGESTION 
Tip-off 

There is nothing negative in a busy 
man’s admitting it. Perhaps you have 
the idea and the sources for an ex- 
cellent story, but no time to develop 
text. 


The Editorial 


Two: 


If you will reach for the telephone, 
call up the editor you believe would 
be most interested, and tip him off 
both to the news you have found and 
the means of enlarging it, the chance 
is excellent that he and his staff will 
do the rest of the job for you. 

If you have just received a full 
field report on that new installation in 
San Diego, your friend, the editor, 
will suggest to his California reporter 
that he go over and take a look. 

SUGGESTION THREE: Take a Letter, 
Miss Jones 

If your editorial tip-off is in the 
form of a letter, and if you are mas- 
ter enough of your subject to incor- 
porate in that letter sufficient data 
and reader points-of-view—your tip- 
off is, in reality, a dictated story. 
Many a fine feature for many a top- 
notch publication has been prepared 
for composition by simply removing 
the “Dear Frank” and “Very truly 
yours” from a good letter and apply- 
ing the blue pencil lightly. 





Next time you tackle a problem in 
technical news, forget that harrowing 
blank pad and too-sharp pencil, and 
simply say, “Take a letter, Miss Jones.” 

SUGGESTION FOUR: Be a Match- 
maker 

Be a matchmaker on the floor of 
the Metal Show, at an ASME meeting, 
or any place where you find the en- 
gineer with the information in the 
same room with the editor who wants 
it. Your job, as a news man, calls 
for knowing the personalities, phobias 
and needs of both the editor and your 
company’s technical experts. 

Write a story this way some time: 
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“Mr. Editor, | want you to meet our 
Mr. So-and-So, the man who did the 
development work leading up to our 
new process for doing this-and-that. 
Joe was describing to me yesterday 
four new avenues of development 
along the same line. Joe, meet the 
man who edits your favorite tech- 
nical journal.” 

Thus the match is joined; the story 
starts to write itself, and you can step 
out for a short beer. 

SUGGESTION Five: Good Editors 
Travel 

It has been many years since the 
industrial editor made his living with 
paste and shears. Good industrial 
news is found in the field. The editor 
is accustomed to getting it there. The 
odds are high that most of the editors 
important to you visit your area reg- 
ularly. 





If you will let them know that 
there is something worth seeing in 
your plant or laboratory, and repeat 
your invitation frequently, the editor 
will eventually come to you. You 
might even keep a schedule—see that 
every editor in your business field 
visits your plant at least once every 
two or three years. 

Here’s another slant on this habit- 
ual editorial traveling. It is frequently 
feasible to take an editor with you 
on a field trip through several cities. 
Your author will never forget his first 
experience. 

Having learned that there were five 
recent and unusual installations of 
process air conditioning in five major 
candy plants in New England, he 
phoned Cliff Strock of Heating & 
Ventilating to propose that he (and 
his camera) make the circuit with 
an eye to the magazine’s editorial 
specifications. 

Cliffe’s immediate retort was a jolt, 
“When do we leave?” And the three 
days your author and the editor spent 
together in New England resulted in 
a year-long series of six feature boosts 
for candy plant dehumidification. 

SUGGESTION six: I?#’s the Logic, Not 
the Language 

A sales report telling of an unusual 
installation, a research report evaluat- 
ing a new production method, a file 
of correspondence with a customer 
concerning the attributes of a process 
—all make excellent news submittals. 
And it’s not necessary for you to 
spend hours in rephrasing. 


An editor occasionally likes to see 
news in its original and uncolored 
form—especially if you have not 
written for him enough to assure him 
of your absolute interpretive objec- 
tivity. 

Pack up a carbon copy of the re. 
port, or staple together the file of 
correspondence, and send it along with 
a letter explaining why you think it’s 
news and what parts of it are confi- 
dential. It’s the logic, not the lan- 
guage, that makes news. 


SUGGESTION SEVEN: Read Before 


You Write 

Did you ever conduct a media sur- 
vey in complete disregard of space 
rates, circulation totals, and renewal 
percentages? Try it. Analyze the 
publications which are important to 
you from the standpoints of (1) types 
of stories handled; (2) degree of tech- 
nical detail involved; (3) style habits; 
(4) extent of departmentalization; 
(5) technique of editorial illustra- 
tion; (6) headlines, subhead, by-line 
and credit practice; (7) percentages 
of case history material, academic ma- 
terial, discussion material and factual- 
summary material. 
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You'll learn a lot. And after you 
learn it, you'll discover that you are 
far more apt at matching your news 
production to the news market. You'll 
know how to operate as a news place- 
ment bureau. 


You will find, for example, that 
Tom Lippert deals in “firsts”; that 
material submitted to him is weakened 
by prior publication anywhere; that 
copy which passes appears in The Iron 
Age within two weeks. But Stan 
Wishoski, on the other hand, deals in 
“classifications”; material submitted 
to him is judged on the basis of read- 
er-assistance-value whether or not it 
has been touched upon elsewhere be- 
fore. If Stan likes it, it may be set 
and held for three or four months 
until enough other material on related 
subjects has collected in the file 
“make an issue” of Industrial Heating. 


SUGGESTION EIGHT: Subway Ci- 


cuit & Loop 


At least three-quarters of the top 
industrial editors have their offices im 
New York or Chicago. Each time 
you visit either city, it will pay @ 

(Continued on page 114) 
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30-yEAR look ahead into indus- 
trial advertising is considerably 
nore dificult than turning back the 
mges for nearly a third of a century, 
wt Robert C. Byler, advertising man- 
wer of SKF Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
shia manufacturers of ball and roller 
marings, tackles both without batting 
in eyelash. 

This crystal-ball stuff is the secret 
that’s kept Bob as young as when he 
plied for a job at SKF—and got it. 
i's why he has never lost a day due 
w illness, and why you can set your 
watch by his habits. 

“Industrial advertising has reached 
i highly professional plane,” he de- 
tared seriously. “During the next 
0 years, I predict a complete depar- 
wre from the heavy, technically- 
worded, design-strewn ads of today in 
iivor of snappy, colorful layouts, and 
im interesting, educational appeal in 
copy studded with words to arouse the 
Magination. 

“Parts manufacturers will adver- 
tse the products of their customers, 
much as SKF has been doing for years, 
ind customers will reciprocate. 


Advertising Will Become More Potent 


“Management will look upon ad- 
vertising——not as a woodshed evil cost- 
ing almost an invisible decimal of the 
elling dollar, but as a potent force 
tanating from front-office sanc- 
torlums. 


“The war has brought many heart- 
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aches and backaches, it’s true, but it 
has also given industrial advertising a 
new perspective and a new impor- 
tance in public and employe relations. 
For one thing, it has taught manage- 
ment the necessity of selling its own 
employes, as well as its outside field, 
upon the products, standing in world 
affairs.” 

He continued. “However, the big- 
gest job for industrial advertising is 
almost here—and that will be in help- 
ing to replace government contracts 
with the contracts of private cus- 
tomers. 

“How tough that job will be will 
depend to a large extent upon the 
advertising job done in the past. . . 
how well the printed word has im- 
planted the product’s name in the 
customer’s brain—and kept it there. 

“I believe SKF advertising is typical 
of industrial advertising in general,” 
exclaimed Bob, reaching for a file 
book entitled, “SKF Advertisements— 
1915.” 


The Story Begins in 1915 


“We began by establishing a co- 
operative industrial advertising policy, 
and for 30 years we have not departed 
from it. Among bearing manufac- 
turers, we were the pioneers in this 
type of advertising. You see, we be- 
lieved then—as we do today—that the 
more machines we help the customer 
sell, the more bearings he’ll buy 
from us.” 

From the beginning, SKF has pro- 


30 YEARS with SKF ADVERTISING 


The story of Robert C. Byler’s three dynamic decades in industrial advertising 


By ALSON B. TUTHILL 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 
SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


duced a quality product, but its posi- 
tion in those days was by no means 
secure. SKF was aiming not only at 
the fast-growing automotive industry, 
which was fairly familiar with anti- 
friction bearing principles, but at gen- 
eral industrial applications as well. 

Because there was comparatively 
little use of anti-friction bearings on 
stationary equipment, run-of-the-mill 
engineers knew practically nothing 
about the subject. To make it worse, 
many shied away from the mere sug- 
gestion of easing friction’s costly 
drag on the shafts of the machines 
they designed. To them, a bearing 
was a sleeve, and a sleeve it would 
remain. 


"Tell ‘em How" Was Watchword 


Problem 1 then, was to convince 
them of the advantages of rolling 
friction over sliding friction. 

Problem 2: Describe an anti-fric- 
tion bearing to them, and tell them 
how it works. 

Problem 3: Show them how to cal- 
culate load and speed factors in de- 
termining the right types and sizes 
for their particular applications. 

Problem 4: Instruct them in proper 
handling of bearings after they re- 
ceive them from the factory. 

Problem 5: Inform them about the 
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1925 


hundreds of delicate operations, pre- 
cision machines, and close tolerances 
that enter into the manufacture of 
anti-friction bearings. 

These were the five big headaches, 
all of which had children and grand- 
children. And this meant burning the 
midnight oil, so Bob took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves and went to work. 

Advertisements with heavy black 
borders shouted the SKF story from 
newspaper pages. Dainty, layouts with 
lace fringes in general magazines 
spoke softly to discriminating buyers. 
Rugged business paper copy covered 
fist-to-jaw angles. Meanwhile, a bar- 
rage of data sheets, direct mail pieces, 
and catalogs hammered home ae po- 
tentialities of anti-friction bearing ap- 
plications in every industry. 


Customer Curiosity Piqued 


Customer interest at first was luke- 
warm, but this soon changed to out- 
right curiosity—and active buying. 

Bob loaded his pipe, touched a match 
to its tip, leaned comfortably back 
in his swivel chair, and continued: 
“In 1925, I decided we needed a slogan 
to accompany the outstanding SKF 
application series we were featuring. 
In January, the slogan SKF PUTS 
THE RIGHT BEARING IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE, first of more than 
60 registered slogans, appeared. This 
slogan stuck—and is a prop in our 
1945 general advertising campaign in 
anticipation of postwar conversion. 

“My biggest headache came in 
1927,” he admitted. “At that time, 
SKF was in a leading position as 
manufacturer of quality anti-friction 
bearings. Naturally, a quality product 
costs more to produce than a mediocre 
one. There were no cash discounts on 
certain typés of bearings, and this in- 
creased the selling price. 

“Prospects were quick to realize this 
fact, and it was rather disconcerting 
to have them place large orders for 
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bearings, prepare order blanks for their dustrial and technical publications... 
signatures, then hear: ‘See how much a campaign that old-timers in the ad- 
more we're paying for your bearings vertising business even today call “the 
than for other makes! Forget it!’ most virile, and best-remembered 


oi Na stris vertising campaign.” 
Liabilities Can Become Assets dustrial advertising campaig 


“Well,” Bob chuckled. “I decided 
our prospects were absolutely right, 
and on that basis planned an entire 
campaign, making an asset out of 


Bob’s frankness in taking a “price 
theme” out of the hush-hush of in- 
dustrial advertising conservativeness 
immediately aroused a storm of con- 
troversy in sales and advertising circles 


liability. throughout the country, and SKF’ 
This campaign began with a small- prestige grew by leaps and bounds. 
typed footnote in a general aviation Among the many letters praising 


application ad appearing in the Dec. the campaign was one from G. B 
17, 1927, issue of Literary Digest and Hotchkiss, chairman of the Depart- 
the Jan. l, 1928, issue of Aero Digest. ment of Marketing, New York 
It read: Nothing is apt to cost so much University, who, in a three-page, 
as a bearing that costs too little. single-spaced letter, included ti 


In a 1928 railroad application ad, thought-provoking paragraph: 
this paragraph in small type was added: “I do not believe that the policy of 
You men who plan, build, use, or pay evading price discussion gets any- 


for machines of any kind, remember this: 


It costs more to replace a poor bearing where. Sooner or later it must be met. 


than to buy the best that SKF ever pro- From the standpoint of the salesman, 
duced. And SKF Anti-Friction Bearings there would seem to be a distinct ad- 
ure the Highest Priced in the World. vantage in having the price question 

This was followed by a general elec- disposed of at the outset so that it 
trical applications ad headlined: 57 will not bob up as an objection in the 
of the Leading Electrical Manufac- closing stages of the sale.” 


turers Use SKF Bearings as Standard 
Equipment. Why Do They Select 
SKF—the Highest-Priced Bearing in 
the World?” 


Copy: “You can't build a bearing on 
the basis of economy and expect it to 
produce economy in operation. 

You can’t put anything less than the 
best into a bearing and expect it to func- 
tion at its best. You can’t expect a bear- 
ing to function properly in a motor if 
it never proved its ability to function 
properly in the laboratory and field. And 
so, in spite of the fact that SKF Bearings 
are the highest-priced in the world, the 
leaders in the electrical industry, as in 
all industries, select SKF Bearings as 
standard equipment.” 


The Theme Lasted and Lasted 


And that was the theme throughout 
SKF’s full-page advertising campaign 
for years to come in Literary Digest, 
Nation’s Business, Magazine of Busi- 
ness, Popular Science Monthly, Forbes, 
Time, Scientific American, and 77 in- 


Letters poured in from SKF sales- 
men on the front lines praising the 
campaign, and they were accompanied 
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by new orders to prove its effective- 
ness. 

In the April, 1928, issue of INpus- 
pial MARKETING, the campaign was 
described in detail, and the mag- 
yzine the following month carried a 
sory with this headline: “Sales Man- 
agers are Divided on Question of 
Prices in Advertising,” quoting the 
yes-and-no impressions of industrial 
sales and advertising managers. 

A survey among long-standing cus- 
tomers revealed complete approval 
with sentences reading, in effect: “We 
believe a campaign like your present 
one will tend to increase the value of 
the SKF name to us.” Proof of the 
pudding was in the unalterable fact 
that bearing sales spiraled upward. 


Even in Depression the Theme Lasted 


Mass production methods, greatly 
improved manufacturing facilities and 
cash discounts brought SKF prices 
down within reach of small manufac- 
turers’ pocketbooks. High prices were 
no longer an obstacle. Then came 
the depression. ‘““The Highest Priced 
Bearing in the World” gave birth to 
other slogans, such as Where Perform- 
ance Takes Preference Over Price, A 
Promise Is Only a Promise . . . Per- 
formance Is History, Performance... 
That Smiles... at Price Tags. 


In 1934, the slogan type of appli- 
cation ad was dropped for a series on 
straight prestige advertising. 

Bob opened the book to 1937. “In 
this year,” he said, ““we started a cam- 
paign on friction with an ad _ head- 
Industry from the 
Clutching Hand of Friction.’ One year 
later this was developed into a cam- 
paign planned years before, but for 
some reason, never used. It was “The 
million little imps of Friction 
enemies of efficiency and economy’ 
illustrating little red devils crawling 
along shafts, belts, etc.” 
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In the midst of his favorite advertising topic 
—SKF bearings—is smiling Robert C. Byler, 
who has made SKF Industries’ advertising 
some of the best in its field for 30 years 


thirty-nine came along 
with a campaign on “Wear Is Every- 
where unless you check it with 
SKFs.” Outstanding applications fea- 
tured the advertising the following 
year in “Tough job” ads, and in 1941 
in “SKF on defense” ads. Came the 
war and the famous “Four Freedoms” 
series that continued through 1944. 
This year’s series bears down on the 
range of SKF applications, reminding 
peace-conscious customers that “SKF 
Puts the Right Bearing in the Right 
Place.” 


Postwar Marketing Road Is Paved 


“Out of the Armed Forces and war 
plants are coming millions of men and 
women with a keen knowledge of 
things mechanical,” Bob pointed out. 
“They know what good bearings are. 
Allied raids on Nazi bearing manufac- 
turing centers have taught them how 
important the experts consider anti- 
friction bearings to machinery of all 
kinds. Many of them have assembled 
SKF bearings in airplane parts, gun 
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mounts, trucks, motors, machine tools, 
armored cars, and many other ma- 
chines. 

“If the manufacturer can tell them 
his product is SKF-equipped, they’ll 
know what he is talking about and 
that one point alone may make a sale.” 


To make certain the manufacturers 
of peacetime machines are reminded of 
this today while engineers are bending 
over blueprints is the big job of SKF 
—and Bob Byler. 

But you see no trace of heavy re- 
sponsibility bowing Bob’s shoulders as 
he vigorously wields a hoe in the Vic- 
tory garden behind his Melrose Park 
home. Nor do you hear any trace of 
concern in his hearty laughter at 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers and Poor 
Richard Club meetings, or at the local 
cinema where he and his two young 
sons spend much of their spare time. 

He has been actively interested in 
a good many things over the years. 
For instance, just last August he 
served as a member of the board of 
judges in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
7th Annual Editorial Awards Compe- 
tition, taking time out of his busy 
schedule to help review the hundreds 
of examples of business paper edi- 
torial material. 

On the date of his 30th anniver- 
sary with SKF, upon arriving at his 
office he was surprised and astounded 
by the display which greeted him. On 
the desk was a large cake apprepriately 
decorated with candles, surrounded by 
30 packages containing gifts from em- 
ployes of the company. That day, with 
its steady stream of visitors, news- 
papermen and jangling telephones 
bringing congratulatory messages, will 
live in Bob Byler’s memory for many 
years to come. 

So it is with his rich background of 
bearing advertising experience, he is 
“SKF-equipped” to continue doing his 
job for a good many years to come. 

















































By A. GARDINER GIBBS 
Manager, Mail Circulation Sales, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York 


_* of us in mail order and mail 
promotion work are keenly aware 
of the fact that customers, the people 
whose names are on our mailing lists, 
have done more jumping around from 
one job to another and from one part 
of the country to another these past 
few years than ever before in history. 
These gypsylike gyrations of those 
who stayed in industry are bad enough 
for the mailing list department, but 
think of the headaches when the ten 
million service men and women return 
to civilian life. It is obvious that your 
mailing list will resemble a passing 
parade whizzing by at a good clip. 


Rate of Change in Lists Is High 


I think that the rate of change in 
the average industrial mailing list is 
far greater than many mail order ad- 
vertisers realize. I am constantly sur- 
prised and appalled at the rapidity of 
the changes occurring in our lists at 
McGraw-Hill. 

Let me illustrate this point. In Jan- 
uary, 1942, we mailed an expensive 
catalog to 12,000 key production men 
in the food processing field. The mail- 
ing list had to be perfect. We ques- 
tionnaired the entire food field. We 
used 150 field salesmen to run down 
the right individual names through 
personal calls. We followed up the 
stragglers by telephone and wire. The 
list was, kterally, as accurate as we 
could make it. 


In January, 1943, one year later, 
when we did the list job all over 
again for a new edition of the cata- 
log, we found that there were 6,767 
names of individuals on the 1942 list 
that were no longer in the same jobs 


or with the same companies as in 
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PREPARE LISTS NOW TO 
SPEED RECONVERSION 
SELLING BY MAIL 


Some steps to take to get mailing lists ready fo 
the intensive direct mail competition that's coming 


1943. There was a in one 
year of SS per cent. 

We have found the same rate of 
change on many of our lists these 
past two years. In peacetime, we 
figure an average list turnover of ten 
per cent yearly to be normal. Keeping 
pace with today’s changes and keep- 
ing more than three million prospects 
names alive we think a most impor- 
tant job, and we are budgeting more 
and more money to do it properly. 

I see nothing in the next six to 
twelve months that will lessen this 
excessive turnover of names. And cer- 
tainly the demobilization of service 
men and their re-entry into civilian 
jobs will just intensify the problem. 


turnover 





U. S. Navy Official Photo 


A. K. West, advertising manager Climax 
Molybdenum Company, tries out a turret 
machine gun at the U. S. Naval Training 
Exhibit, Museum of Science and Industry, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Looking on, 
from left to right, are: Julian Gran, secretary 
and treasurer, Rickard & Co., Inc.; Robert 
A. Davies, Jr., account executive, Donahue & 
Coe, Inc.; Ernest D. Nathan, account execu- 
tive, Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., and 
Lieut. C. G. Cruzan, exhibit's executive officer 
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Postwar there will be many new 
companies entering industry to manu. 
facture the many products born in 
war laboratories but shelved for the 
duration. The problem will be to get 
them on your mailing lists. 

Directories and other standard 
sources of names for mailing lists will 
become obsolete much more quickly, 
Questionnaires and reports from men 
in the field assume greater importance 
as a reliable source of up-to-date in- 
formation. But these methods, too, re- 
quire constant vigilance and_per- 
sistence to pay out. 

Postal Form No. 3547 takes on 
added importance. If you are not 
using it now, I suggest you try it. 
Like other postal services, it is a bar- 
gain as a list corrector. 


Some Things That May Help 


We have found that imprinting this 
notice in red on the carrying en- 
velope helps purge your list of dead 
names: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If this man is no longer in your or- 
ganization, will you kindly retum 
this envelope—UNOPENED. 


Put the list source on each name 
you add to your mailing list! That 
enables you to analyze your returns 
and find out how well or badly the 
names from a given source are pull- 
ing. Put the date on each card when 
you add it to your list! That enables 
you to purge your list of names of 
any age at any time. 

To keep your list free of dead 
names, this is a good plan to follow. 
When you pull out an old name, re 
place it with a colored card on which 
you note the reason why the name 
has been killed on your list. This pre- 
vents you from again picking up thes 
same bad names from sources less up- 
to-date than your own. 

We have found it profitable to put 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Settlement 


ty ROGER L. PUTNAM 

Deputy Director, 

Ofice of Contract Settlement, 
Washington, D. C. 


loL LOWING the last war, the War 
Department terminated contracts 
vith a value of approximately 3.8 bil- 
jon dollars. During this war they 
ve already terminated contracts 
vith a value of 18.8 billion dollars. 
lt took something like two and one- 
ulf years to settle the bulk of the 
lst war’s contracts and it is said that 
afew of them are still in litigation. 

There were 26 thousand War De- 
partment contracts to settle after the 
st war, whereas during this war 32 
thousand cancelled contracts have al- 
rady been settled by the War Depart- 
ment out of 35 thousand cancelled 

Contract settlement is a huge un- 
dertaking. We have made a good start 
but there is much more to be done. 
The industrial salesmen of the coun- 
try can be of invaluable help in suc- 
cessfully solving the problem. Con- 
tracts must be settled in an entirely 
different tempo than after the last 
war. War business was an important 
part of American production then, 
but this time, nearly everyone is do- 
ing war work. After the last war the 
delays of settlement were harmful. 
But delay after this war would be a 
catastrophe. Everybody in govern- 
ment, in business, or in any other walk 
of life has an interest in making sure 
that business keeps going when the 
war stops. No one has more power 
over that than the industrial salesman. 


How Sales People Can Help 


Naturally every industrial sales man- 
ager as well as every industrial sales- 
man is wondering what he can be do- 
ing in the midst of the war effort to 
insure prosperity for his company in 
the postwar period. Salesmen have 





to put 
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not forgotten what they learned back 
in the 30’s—that their job was not 
amply securing orders. It was also 
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How Industrial Salesmen 


Can Aid War Contract 


securing employment for men who 
needed jobs. 

There is always a thrill in getting 
an order. It is the pride of accom- 
plishment. It is the natural reward 
that comes from doing a good job. It 
is the satisfaction of building up a 
volume of business to be proud of. 

But there has come to be an even 
warmer glow associated with a big 
order. In those difficult times of the 
30’s we thought of the families who 
would be happier because of the em- 
ployment our orders brought to them. 


Today the industrial salesman is 
remembering that feeling and is think- 
ing of his friends and his children, 
who are on the fighting fronts all over 
the world. He is thinking of their 
home coming, and wants to be sure 
that they will come back to a stable 
and prosperous America where there 


will be jobs available for all. 


Thus, the salesman is asking him- 
self, ““What can I be doing now to 
insure prosperity in the postwar 
period?” 

First and foremost for all salesmen 
is the securing of a backlog of post- 
war orders. Almost equally obvious 
is the work of maintaining customer 
good will. What can gain good will 





Contract Settlement 


The second of two articles 
dealing with the vital impor- 
tance of the settlement of ter- 
minated war contracts. This in- 
stallment emphasizes what an 
industrial sales force can do to 
help bring about fast, fair and 
final settlement. 














Roger L. Putnam, Deputy Director, Office of 
Contract Settlement, Washington, D. C., is 
shown while still on active duty in charge of 
Research and Development of the Amphibi- 
ous Forces of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet. Mr. 
Putnam, author of this article on the sales- 
man's role in contract settlement, is chairman 
of the board of the Package Machinery Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., and served as 
mayor of Springfield from 1937 until 1943 


more quickly than lending a helping 
hand with the problems of contract 
settlement and reconversion? 

Industrial salesmen, when they are 
not busy acting as deputy purchasing 
agents for their companies, are trying 
to get postwar orders, and they are 
certainly cultivating customer good 
will. 

These are essential. 

The successful industrial salesman, 
however, will not be satisfied simply 
with the ordinary methods. That is 
why he is successful. He wants to be 
doing the unusual to aid his custom- 
ers and to build postwar business and 
postwar jobs. 


Salesmen Are Vendors of Ideas 


The industrial salesman is a great 
teacher. He moves about from one 
business to another. He is always 
bringing fresh ideas and a new view- 
point and he has the ability to make 
his ideas stick. If he knows of an idea 
that will help his customer grow, he 
passes it on, not because there will be 
an order resulting, but because he 
knows his success depends upon the 
long range success of his customers. 
Right now his customers are engaged 
in war work. Every minute of time 
of the production executives is oc- 
cupied, as it should be, scheming how 
to produce more guns and shells and 
uniforms. The purchasing agent is 
busy searching out subcontractors and 
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nursing them into producing more 
component parts. 

These busy men may not have had 
time to look forward to contract 
termination. They should be occupied 
on their war work, but even today’s 
war production brings with it changes 
which mean cancellation of some con- 
tracts and placing of others. The 
ability to settle a war contract 
promptly and get started on some- 
thing new is as much an essential in 
today’s war production as it will be 
in the conversion to peace. 

This is a basic and sound idea which 
industrial salesmen can grab hold of 
and bring to all their customers. Every 
manufacturer engaged in war work 
will do his war job better if he is 
familiar with the mechanism of set- 
tling contracts when they are can- 
celled. Busy as he is today, he can’t 
help thinking about what will happen 
when war work ceases. If he can 
learn the relatively simple mechanism 
of contract settlement, he won’t have 
uncertainties distracting him from 
giving whole-hearted attention to to- 
day’s job. 


Training Courses Aid 
Interested People 

Today there are training courses on 
contract settlement available in 21 in- 
dustrial centers throughout the coun- 
try. In each of these centers there is 

Termination Coordination Commit- 
tee and there is a training team equip- 
ped to give a standard half-day course 
in contract settlement. In many of 
these centers there are universities giv- 
ing longer courses on contract settle- 
ment. Any Army or Navy Procure- 
ment Office in the country can furnish 
the address of the nearest Termination 
Coordination Committee and_ the 


Committee in turn, can give in- 
formation as to just where and when 
the courses are being held. The 
industrial salesman can make it his 
business to see that every one of his 
customers has at least one man in the. 
organization who knows contract set- 
tlement. If there is time, the sales- 
men themselves may wish to take the 
course so that they can help their 
smaller customers. 

If every business man in the coun- 
try knew the mechanics of contract 
settlement there woulde be no trouble 
when mass terminations occur. On 
the whole, the government is ready, 
but a vast amount of contract settle- 
ment is not within government. It is 
between one business and another, 
settling claims for cancelled subcon- 
tracts. The marvelous job of war 
production that this country has ac- 
complished was done through a very 
complex maze of inter-business rela- 
tionships. The number of prime con- 
tracts entered into by the government 
is comparatively few. The number 
of subcontracts emanating from those 
is legion. To settle these contracts 
properly and wisely when they are 
cancelled, the same complicated ma- 
chinery of the American business 
structure should be used. 


To make this structure work, how- 
ever, every business must understand 
how contracts are settled. They must 
not only be able to make out a claim 
themselves for their own cancelled 
contracts; they must be able to process 
the claims of their suppliers. Even 
one unnecessary day of delay in the 
settlement process means unemploy- 
ment. Business must know how to do 
its part. If it does not know how, 
it must learn before the rush is upon 








us. This is a fundamental basic tru 
that industrial salesmen can help 
sell. 

There is probably no more patriotiy 
job that they can do. A compam 
well prepared with its settlement m 
chinery is a company that will be ready 
to go and to stay prosperous whe 
termination comes. A company jj 
prepared will not only store up troubk 
for itself, it will store up trouble fo 
its suppliers and for the whole bug. 
ness structure. 









Salesmen Equipped to Do Job 


There is no group in the county 
better equipped to sell such an ide 
throughout industry than the group 
represented by industrial salesmen. If 
they do this selling job well, they 
stand to gain two major things. Self. 
ishly, they will get their own custom. 
ers producing profitably soon, which 
will mean more orders for them. They 
will insure their customers getting 
started quickly. They will gain cus 
tomer good will. Directly, they will 
be building more business for them- 
selves that will pay dividends whe 
orders are scarcer than they are today. 

Basically, they will be doing another 
thing which is even more important 
They will be preserving a strong and 
vital American business when the war 
is over. They will be making it pos 
sible for that business to produce the 
jobs that all Americans are counting 
on. By helping industry to be pre 
pared for reconversion, they will be 
insuring the health and well-being of 
the American business system. They 
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will be securing and preserving the 
fruits of that victory which our sd- 
diers and sailors are winning on th 
battlefronts of the world. 
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Cover Picture Story 


HE cover picture, one of the series of ads of the Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Ky., shows a giant press stamping out the leading edge of a wing 
for one of America’s new super-warplanes. 


Robert Riggs was chosen as the artist because of his unusual technique m 
His paintings have 
The artist works in low key in tempera colors with one high spot ® 


portraying workers and machines. 
murals. 


draw attention to the focal point of the picture. 
the worker and the gleaming aluminum wing edge catch the eye. 
tone of the background suggesting a machine and the soft shade of the worker's 
coverall harmonize but do not detract from the center of interest. 


Mr. Riggs is known in the art world for his paintings of prize fighters and 
both subjects being his hobbies. 
raised in America, he should paint truly American scenes, and his best work has 
been done in accordance with this philosophy. 


circuses, 


The drawing was made under the direction of the art department of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York agency. 
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“| OFTEN WONDER,” ruminated the 
production man from one of our 
ietter-known business papers, “how 
jivertising agencies make their bank 
deposits.”” 

“Same as everyone else, of course!” 
|responded. “And why do you ask?” 
“Well, I wondered if they, per- 
chance just sent over a few thousand 
bllars every now and then, vaguely 
ping it would be credited to the 
ight account.” 


“Not unless we have an awful hang- 
wer, John. And by the way, what 
uve you been drinking?” 

“Nothing, but I’ve no objections,” 
aid he, reaching for his hat. So we 
idjourned to a friendly hole-in-the 
will, not far from thence, and as 
time wore on I gathered the details 
ot all his secret sorrows concerning 
the giddy conduct of the agencies, 
vho, it seems, send valuable plates and 
tectros out into a hurly-burly world 
vith neither escort nor identification. 


Poor Little Unidentified Cuts 
“There’s something naively appeal- 
ng about the agencies’ belief that 
good will prevail’,” he said, after 
recounting tales of innumerable nice 
litle pieces of pictorial metal wander- 
mg about his production department 
% innocent of identification as the 
hy they were born. “But,” he sighed, 
‘those little plates come to no good 
ad. Right in the hell-box they go, 
eventually. In the meanwhile, any- 
thing can happen.” 

“We are,” he said, “often called 
upon to do some high-powered guess- 
ing as to what account a cut belongs 
, if it carries no company name. If 
tt comes from an agency we know, 
\¥e figure it MUST be for ONE of 
their accounts and we look for copy 
ind layout to come in, keeping a 





mental picture of the cut. 
Our problem is much more inten- 


HOW TO STAMBZOUT-C 
AND CUT LOSSES ON CUTS 
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By MYRON E. STEWART 


Production Manager, 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago 


sified when that cut comes from an 
engraver or electrotyper, without even 
saying it’s for the account of such- 
and-such agency. If it comes from a 
Chicago house, all outfits in Chicago 
are under suspicion until a layout with 
copy and instructions for that cut is 
received. Sometimes, we get a layout 
that shows a blank hole for a cut, with 
nothing to tell us what the cut looks 
like. 


“Then there’s the cut with no per- 
ceptible up and down, top and bottom, 
left or right. Advertisers have, by 
the way, an unreasonable prejudice 
against up-side-down pictures of their 
products. And, another thing, if you 
run a cut of a competitor’s furnace 
in a furnace ad—well, hell’s a poppin’ 
and that’s all. 

“If all advertisers and agencies put 
identification on their cuts and actual 
proof on the layouts, things would be 
better for publisher and printer, and 
some terrible ‘boners’ prevented.” 


~ 





Proper identification of cuts to be used in 
advertising will go a long way toward 
helping publication production departments 
make sure your prize product picture does 
not end up illustrating someone else's copy. 
Russell T. Gray uses this system of stamping 
cuts with its own and its client's name 
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ONFUSION 


He was really getting into his stride, 
so I called for repeats and listened 
hopefully for a break. 


New Workers Create Problems 

“Old timers in the business get to 
a point where they can also identify 
the manufacturer to whom an illustra- 
tion belongs by the product shown in 
the illustration or the type of illus- 
tration, if it happens to be a general 
view. New workers are not able to 
do this until they have been around 
for months. 

“The situation is intensified by the 
fact that while the boys are away 
working on our common enemy, we 
have the ladies holding things down. 
Of course, it is conceded some of them 
will stick—and, by the way, some of 
them are good—but there will be a 
good many who will be stepping out 
just as fast as their man returns and 
is established, which means we will 
have a new string of personnel to start 
the vicious circle all over again. 


“If an ad is to appear as your art 
department dreamed it, write the name 
of the advertiser and the publication 
on the back of the block. No, better, 
on the edge, because the back is fre- 
quently covered with underlay. 

“As I was saying,” my friend said 
sadly, in turn looking after the little 
matter of re-fills, “about completing 
a layout by pasting in engraver’s proof 
of actual illustration—our compositor 
wastes much time picking up cuts be- 
fore he picks the right one, whereas 
if he had a face proof, or a reasonable 
facsimile, as they say in those break- 
fast food programs, he could just 
pick up the right one immediately. If 
the publisher is fortunatesenough to 
have a little machine to pull proofs 
before sending material to the print- 
shop, he can help out and save costs. 
But they all haven’t. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Wm a large number of editors 
already asking for entry blanks 
with which formally to enter exam- 
ples of their work, it appears that the 
Eighth Annual Editorial Competition, 
which is just getting off to a good 
start, will exceed all others in popu- 
larity. 

Twenty-four awards will be made 
this year in order to allow recognition 
to a larger number of publications. A 
first award and three awards of merit 
will be made in each of the six classi- 
fications. 


Interest in the editorial competi- 
tion has been mounting steadily ever 
since its inception in 1936 when 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING inaugurated 
the idea to recognize the fine editorial 
material regularly published in the 
business papers. During the early 
years of the war, entries were replete 
with examples of “how-to” jobs aimed 
at helping men in industry speed up 
the job of war production. Case 
studies of how some plants were doing 
their job enabled other manufacturers 
to get into production of items en- 
tirely foreign to their normal activ- 
ities. 

Unquestionably a large part of the 
credit for the marvelous job done by 
industry in producing war materials 
can be laid at the door of the business 
paper editors for through their efforts, 
the “know-how” information was 
quickly passed on from industry to 
industry and from man to man. 

Entries in this year’s competition 
can be made in any or all of these six 
classifications. 
1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme or a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 

2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may 
be a technicgl article or a general arti- 
cle or editorial treating a problem con- 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 

3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
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th ANNUAL EDITORIAL COMPETITION 
PROMISES TO BE LARGEST TO DATE 


cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the field 
served. 

4. For the best illustrative treatment 
of editorial material in general. Rec- 
ognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 

5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or nontechnical and 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the method 
of compiling and presenting the facts; 
usefulness and value of the research 
published. This classification is in- 
tended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 

6. For the greatest improvement 
in typography, format, and general 
appearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness in the edi- 
torial services rendered. 

Editors are urged to select their best 
work appearing in issues of July, 1944, 
through July, 1945, and enter them 


in the competition. Elaborate pres. 
entation is discouraged, but it is sug. 
gested that a complete outline of the 
objectives and proof of reaching these 
objectives be included in the entry 
blanks so that the judges can see what 
was accomplished quickly. 


The panel of judges for the contest 
has been selected to include six of 
the top advertising men in Pittsburgh 
(where the judging will be held this 
year) plus an expert in typography. 
They are G. B. Cushing, manager, 
sales promotion, A. M. Byers Com- 
pany; J. L. Austin, advertising man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company; D. Clinton Grove, assistant 
to executive vice-president, Blaw- 
Knox Company; George Ketchum, 
president, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc.; H. P. Vieth, account 
executive, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; V. H. McClure, presi- 
dent, W. S. Hill Company, and Edwin 
H. Stuart, president, Edwin H. Stuart, 
Inc., typographers. 

All entries must be in the hands 
of the contest secretary, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, not later than July 31, 
1945. 
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Giving “the works" to the entries in last year's editorial competition were Judges (left 
right): LeRoy Garretson, advertising manager, Leeds & Northrup Company; R. E. Lov 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation; W. A. Fox, Fox & MacKenzie; Roland G. E. Ullman, The Re 
G. E. Ullman Organization; Theodore Marvin, advertising manager, Hercules Powder Company 
J. Francis Matlack, plant manager, Edward Stern & Co.; and R. C. Byler, advertising manage 












Steps 


SKF Industries, Inc. All judges were from the Philadelphia area, the seat of the 1944 judging § Proce: 
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VISUAL AIDS, 


Proven in Military Training, Will 


Bear Fruit in Postwar Marketing 


by STUART D. DISTELHORST 
Captain, Signal Corps, 
United States Army 


_ impetus given by the Armed 
Services to the use of visual aids 
in expediting and standardizing tech- 
sical training is expected to continue 
in many phases of industrial training 
ifter the war. The valuable experience 
obtained by military personnel in- 
volved in the production and utiliza- 
tion of military visual aids will be- 
come available to industry upon the 
close of the war as these men return 
to their previous connections. 

The training methods by which 12 
million men in the Armed Forces were 
tuught the rudiments as well as the 
fne points of their new life and re- 
sonsibilities were heavily salted with 
visual training aids. This ready-made 
wdience, upon return to civilian life, 
will be particularly receptive to this 
form of educational salesmanship. 





Not all forms of visual aids are ap- 
plicable or practicable equally to all 
sles or sales management problems, 
but some form is usually profitable to 


supplement word-of-mouth and print- 
ed-word advertising and salesmanship. 


There are several different types of 
visual education training aids which 
have different and distinct applica- 
tions to specific problems. A principal 
advantage of visual aids is that sales- 
manship and training can be decen- 
tralized without loss of standardiza- 
tion and when properly used it is kept 
intimate without loss in uniformity. 


The Visual Sales Manual 


Dramatic and well-organized pres- 
entations of product features, service 
industry operations, and technical re- 
searches, principally for use of sales- 
men, were finding increased accept- 
ance prior to the war. These educa- 
tional devices were used to educate 
the salesman as well as for his use in 
graphically presenting his company’s 
story to customers and prospects. This 
influence has been felt by the Armed 
Forces and appears as more adequately 
illustrated instruction books and op- 
erating manuals. 


Cutaway views and exploded as- 
semblies make possible the assembly 
and disassembly of complex mech- 
anisms by inexperienced personnel. 
These, together with installation pic- 
tures, sectional diagrams, thumbnail 
sketches, and flow charts have been 





combined to make the technical and 
tactical subject matter in military 
manuals more readily understood and 
permanently absorbed. 


Giant Presentations 


When a single point in a complete 
sales story needs additional emphasis, 
it has been customary in service in- 
dustries such as magazine publishing, 
advertising agencies, and automotive 
service organizations to present these 
facts as dramatically as possible. This 
usually takes the form of a large 
chart or poster or a series of charts or 
posters to lend the necessary addi- 
tional emphasis. The Armed Forces 
have likewise developed posters, both 
singly and in continuing series, for 
reminders about the importance of 
camouflage, defense against chemical 
attack, preventive maintenance, and 
conservation of food and materials. 

The integrated presentation has 
been adopted for instructing large 
groups outdoors and is used in con- 
junction with, or in lieu of, the actual 
equipment. Typical subjects deal with 
the care and operation of small weap- 
ons, first aid, marksmanship, and map 
reading. Training is always better on 
the actual equipment. However, im- 
plemented by these graphic training 
aids, the training of men all over the 
world is standardized in exactly the 
same procedures and transfer to new 
units and new areas is made with the 
least amount of retraining. 


Slides 


Itinerant lecturers, schools, and 
many manufacturers for many years 
have made use of large glass slides for 
illustrating interesting, educational, 
controversial, or complex points dif- 
ficult to describe orally in audi- 
toriums, classrooms, or before tech- 
nical societies. Later years have seen 
the replacement of the large glass 
slide by the more readily portable 
2x2-inch mounted transparency. The 
miniature slide is composed of a 
1x1'4-inch picture on a 35-mm. film 
in an individual 2x2-inch mount for 


Steps required in the production of a film strip are detailed in this —_ (left) of Fort Monmouth Signal Corps Publications Agency 


Procedure. At right, maximum use of commercial .xverienco is made in p 
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otographing and producing sound motion picture training films 
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selective projection. The protective 
mounts are usually cardboard, glass, 
or metal, and the picture may be 
black-and-white, tinted, or made in 
full natural color. 

They may be totally unrelated or 
arranged in sequences and sets to tell 
a coordinated story. This is a distinct 
advantage in rearranging a presenta- 
tion to most nearly fit a changing 
audience, although a loss in stand- 
ardization and uniformity of presenta- 
tion may be experienced. 


Slide Films 

The short length of ordinary 35- 
mm. motion picture positive film on 
which individual pictures, captions, 
labels, and titles are printed for pro- 
jection on a screen has been known by 
several descriptive names. One manu- 
facturer calls his product picturol; 
the Armed Forces use filmstrip. These 
well organized presentations are pre- 
pared to deal with a single subject, or 
an important phase of a more com- 
plex subject, and are generally lim- 
ited to about 40 individual frames to 
eliminate any tendency toward bore- 
dom. 

The slide film lends itself particu- 
larly to presentation of technical sub- 
jects by means of still photographs, 
with or without labels and captions, 
drawings, diagrams, and titles. While 
the sequence of the illustrations is 
fixed, the simple ones can be disposed 
of hurriedly and those requiring long 
discussions held on the screen until 
thoroughly comprehended by the 
audience. Even backtracking is pos- 
sible. 

Subjects which do not require mo- 
tion or synchronized timing and space 
are ordinarily made into slidefilms as 
an economic necessity. This, reduced 
to its simplest terms, means that sub- 
jects dealing with technical details 
rather than tactical applications can 
be made into effective slide films. The 
procedure is to outline the subject 
matter so that the entries can be 
broken into frames of the slide film. 


Sketches made from this script aid 
in determining which frames are best 
adapted to photographic reproduction, 
which are best illustrated as drawings 
and diagrams, and which must be done 
in type. Type frames are avoided as 
much as possible in favor of illustra- 
tive presentations in order to take 
maximum advantage of the visual 
form of presentation. 


Sound Slide Films 

Slide films and slides organized into 
a sequence should have accompanying 
frame-by-frame explanatory notes so 
that the instructor, with little expe- 
rience—or possibly even little inclina- 
tion for teaching, can make an intel- 
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Preparation and Production 


Some Tips on the 
of Visual Aids 








THE 


Yn 


SCENARIO 

Write to a specific audience. 
Avoid light, frothy treatment. 
Use off-stage narration for 
explanations. 

Avoid dramatically difficult 
scenes. 

Keep speaking parts down to 
a minimum. 

Avoid scenes requiring many 
actors. 

Avoid a story line in a tech- 
nical picture. 

Provide for showing action 
from different angles. 

Avoid detailed specific situa- 


tions. Show things without 
becoming involved. Keep sit- 
uations general and avoid 
controversial digression of the 
audience's attention. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


5. 


N 


Do not require difficult or 
trick shots of the camera. 
Avoid excessive use of ani- 
mation. 

Angles can accomplish a 
great deal, but be sure they 
show the desired action. 
Avoid over-acting and “mug- 
ging.” 

Make sure scenes appear au- 
thentic. Real scenes often 
seem faked. 

Simulated situations must be 
technically correct in details. 
Don’t hesitate to make pro- 
tection shots. If the scene 
may not be right, shoot it 
again. It is better to waste a 
little film than a lot of time 
and money to shoot it over 
after it has gone to the pro- 
jection room. 


EDITING 


5 


Cut scenes from different an- 
gles to impart rapidity of 
action. 

Use dissolves and optical ef- 
fects judiciously. 

Avoid protraction of simple 
actions. There is no instruc- 
tional value in following a 
simple operation through to 
completion. 

Stock shots must be viewed 
carefully and the proper shots 
selected. Good films can be 
ruined by use of stock that 
is poorly matched to subject 
matter or that does not con- 
form to professional stand- 
ards. 








ligent presentation of the subject. Oc. 
casionally the accompanying notes are 
recorded on a record to be played 4 
the slide film is shown. 

There is, however, a coldness to ; 
recorded lecture that loses the atten. 
tion of the audience. The salesman oy 
instructor, personally discussing each 
frame with his own practical expe. 
riences, localized illustrations, ang 
audience participation, retains the ip. 
terest of the audience to a greater de. 
gree. There seems to be a practical 
point beyond which standardization 
and uniformity cannot go without sac. 
rificing intimacy of presentation that 
discounts somewhat its sales promo. 
tional and educational effectiveness, 


Sound Motion Pictures 


Sound motion pictures are the most 
interesting of the visual aids to write, 
to make, and to view. A wide poten. 
tial audience is essential from the 
standpoint of economy, since these 
visual aids are also the most expensive, 
Poor workmanship in any of the prep- 
aration or production phases are am- 
plified by comparison to the well 
known entertainment product. The 
services have tried (1) making their 
own sound motion pictures; (2) tur- 
ing complete individual projects over 
to commercial companies; and (3) 
doing their own preparatory work 
while turning the production phases 
over to commercial companies under 
the supervision of a technically and 
tactically qualified military advisor 
and a photographically qualified proj- 
ect officer. 

The last arrangement seems to be 
the best solution as the military aspects 
are completed under the direction of 
authorities on the technicalities of the 
military subject concerned and the 
production details are turned over to 
civilian authorities who have the back- 
ground and experience, with the on- 
the-spot advice of the military advisor 
and the supervision of the project 
officer, to produce the desired effect. 

The result of this joint responsi- 
bility is particularly noticeable in 
tactical pictures teaching battlefield 
behavior, for example, where machine- 
gun fire must spit past a soldier of 
truck convoys must be bombed 4 
realistically as possible, and where pro- 
fessional character actors are often 
necessary to impersonate older rank- 
ing officers, enemy troops, and native 
populations. In such cases the im 
genuity of commercial producers % 
unsurpassed. 

Liaison officers make sure that real- 
ism and authenticity are retained. 

Such tactical pictures as those deal- 
ing with the individual soldier in de- 
veloping esprit and battle nerves; i- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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SCIENTIFIC YARDSTICK 
MEASURES PRODUCT 
ACCEPTANCE 








tor's Note: Carl W. Drepperd, and his 
colleague, Matthew N. Chappell, Ph.D., 
have developed many psychological tests 
for advertising, editorial material, radio and 
products. A study for "The American Maaa- 
tine" is the only one thus far publicized, 
but clients in the fields of radio, publishing 
public service, and merchandise production, 
both in the U. S. and Canada, are users of 


ec 


Q 


oa 


acting as reflectors of popular subjec- 
tive desires. They come up with an 
object that is the answer. . . . Bingo! 
Jackpot! 

The sewing machine, the Kodak, the 
radio, the windshield-wiper, the screw 
augur, Cellophane, the pneumatic tire 
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. all have made millions of dollars 
and have given employment to thous- 
ands of people because they were, and 
are, the objective fulfillment of sub- 
jective desires. 

There is nothing odd about a sub- 
jective desire. Every one is a new fron- 
tier. The eternal subjective desire of 
woman for beauty has made the 
beauty industry what might be called 
a bonanza. The minute curlier hair, 
nicer complexious, continued slender- 
ness, pretty legs, smart clothes, 
whiter teeth were made possible (or 
reasonably so) as objective attainment, 
women went for them. Witness how 
they reacted to the Marcelle, the per- 
manent, mud-pack, obesity cures, 
diets, charm schools, nail enamels and 
what have you. Men, too, react to sub- 
jective desires. 


No New Product Is Ever a 
Success Unless It Answers a 
Subjective Desire 


This may sound diactic but if it 
does, the didacticism springs from the 
people and is not a writer’s whim. Any 
product ever made and sold, and any 
product that ever will be made and 
sold, must be the answer to or the 
fulfillment of some subjective desire 
of people. 

If subjective desires of the people 
were sealed up as eternal secrets within 
them, the making of goods and the 
establishment of services might well 
be an-eternal gamble. But all subjec- 
tive desires are, in the main, chartable 
because they are nothing more or less 
than laterals of the basic desires of 


their service. 

Mr. Drepperd's philosophy in respect to the 
commercial uses of psychological analysis is 
that all men of management will be able 
eventually to analyse their product and mer- 
chandising problems without recourse to 
consulting agencies. “This is both a man- 
agerial problem and function," he says, “and 
not until management faces and solves it 
will they be in full command of business." 


by CARL W. DREPPERD 


Prorte in the main, are unable to 
visualize objectively the things 
and the services they desire subjective- 
ly. That’s because all of us, or most 
of us, really have 18 heads on our 
shoulders instead of the one that 
everybody sees. 


For years the whole civilized world 
wanted better light, better transpor- 
tation, better communications. When 
the gas light, and then the electric 
light, became objects people could 
enjoy, they crowded the markets—to 
buy. They accepted the steamboat 
with gasps of relief, the railroad with 
enthusiasm, the telephone and tele- 
graph with fervor, and the automobile 
with unbounded joy. 


These are simple yet shining ex- 
amples of what happens when the 
subjective desires of the people are 
made possible of objective attainment. 
Most authorities agree that all inven- 
tions and all discoveries are the result 
of one man, or small groups of men, 
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that are common 
human being. Here they are: 


all people. And basic desires are not 
acquired desires. They are the results 
of what may be called the cosmic 
force of evolutions; the basics that 
have pulled man up from the rest of 
the animal kingdom and made him a 
sentient human being. 


Let’s look at a list of basic desires 
to almost every 


Self Preservation 

Biological Urge 

Expansion in Money and Goods 
Expansion in Position 
Freedom from Coercion 
Development of Talents 
Be Gregarious; Make 
Join Companies 

8. Gain Knowledge 

9. Be Entertained and Amused 
10. Express Racial Instincts 

11. Preserve Personal Integrity 

12. Avoid Compromise 

13. Save Time 

14. Lessen Labor 

15. Ease Tasks 

16. Keep Healthy; Avoid Illness 
17. Avoid Anxieties and Worries 
18. Avoid or Overcome Frustra- 
tions 


Nayayne 


Pacts; 


The subjective desire to be com- 
fortable, for example, is not born of 
any one of these basics, but of several, 
especially numbers 1, 4, 5, 14, 15, and 
17. Howeyer, to say that these only 
have bearing on any one person’s desire 
for comfort or ease, in a specific situa- 
tion or circumstance, would be an 
error. Each situation or circumstance 
fixes the basic desires brought into 
play and which, in that action, formu- 
late the desire to consolidate if “good,” 
or to get out of ‘the condition or cir- 
cumstance, overcome it, or establish its 
exact opposite if “bad.” 


Oho! so they are trying to drag 
the philosophy of the academy into the 
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practical ofhces and workshops of 
business, are they? 

If there are any men in business who 
think that, let me say this: If it is not 
practical to make goods and sell goods 
in accord with the charted mental 
processes of people, then there is noth- 
ing practical whatsoever in any busi- 
ness. 


Purchasing Agents Are Human 

Take a typical purchasing agent, 
for an example: He is a human being 
after all. He is firmly convinced that 
he buys everything, and every service 
for his firm in order to yield a profit, 
or cut a loss, or cost, in terms of time 
or money. But he doesn’t do these 
things unless he is a reasonable replica 
of a robot, and has no basic human 
desires of his own. 

That, of impossible. 
Therefore the hardest boiled purchas- 
ing agent alive buys not only in terms 
of what he firmly believes are his 
sole motivations, but also to (1) in- 


course, 1S 


sure the expansion of his own posi- 
tion, (2) avoid all forms of coercion, 
(3) develop and display his talents to 
those most likely to aid him in (4) 
expanding his own position and goods, 
(5) avoid compromise, and (6) avoid 
anxiety and worry. In many cases he 
is influenced also by desire to estab- 
lish high standards, and apply accurate 
measurement of all. things to that 
standard, in order to lessen his own 
labor and ease his own tasks. 

Thus, instead of buying everything 
on the appeal of two basics for his 
company, he is buying on the appeal 
of two basics for the company and on 
at least six of his own. 

Consequently, in order to consum- 
mate a sale to the “best” of purchas 
ing agents, the selling points of the 
product, either inherent or in its use, 
must be coupled with the objective 
answers to the subjective desires of 
the man. . . the buyer. To apply psy- 
chological science here is anything but 
silly. It is, in fact, as profitable as were 
the applications of science to boxing, 
that resulted in the solar-plexus punch, 
the application of science to kicking a 
foot ball that resulted in the cofhn- 
corner punt, or in yacht design that 
has kept the America’s cup in Ameri- 
can possession since the day it was 
first won. 


Pre-Testing Sales Appeal 


New products can be “acceptance- 
gauged” in the laboratory as readily 
and as reliably as they were gauged and 
tested physically. Any new product 
is, to its potentional market, a babe 
unborn until it is announced. If it 
then answers enough subjective desires 
it will be accepted as an object with 
as much enthusiasm as the first babe 
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is received by a hitherto childless 
couple. If it doesn’t answer enough 
subjective desires to put the spotlight 
of objectivity upon it, it will either 
be a dud, a loss, or a low-profit item, 
in spite of all kinds of selling pressure. 

To test the proposed new product 
in terms of its capacity objectively to 
fulfill subjective desires, it is not neces- 
sary to ring door-bells, hold secret 
conclaves, or conduct test campaigns. 
Testing can be done with the identical 
scale of desires the public will apply 
when the product is released. All you 
need to do is to use the identical yard- 
stick in advance. 

It should be remembered that all 
great successes in the world of busi- 
ness were not “great” inventions. Put- 
ting gum on the flap of a fold of paper 
and making an envelope of it is not to 
be compared with Edison’s electric 
lamp but . . . the people buy far more 
gummed envelopes than lamps. 

The collar button made of one 
piece of metal that could not come 
apart was the answer to the subjective 
desires of millions of men already wear- 
ing collar-buttons. Elliott’s inventions 
of a means of giving the two front 
wheels of a vehicle a slightly different 
angle of turn is an invention few 
people have heard about. Thousands 
of women fried eggs in small skillets 
over gas-jets designed for illumination 
before they could buy what they 
wanted, without knowing they wanted 
it: a gas stove. 

There is only one hurdle to over- 
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come in laboratory analysis of pro. 
posed new products in order to deter. 
mine their salability. It demands , 
re-orientation of thinking, and reg 
thinking after the re-orientation. The 
applications of psychological analysis 
cannot be bought by the bottle, nor 
can you take the 18 basic desires here 
listed and, without intensive study 
and practice, determine whether that 
new gadget you are planning will kb 
a wow or a flop. But you can, by, 
refresher course of your own, with 
the 18 basics as a nucleus, begin to 
plan batteries of exhaustive tests that 
will reveal how any product made for 
masses or for very limited specialized 
markets, will appeal. You can even 
chart, within reasonable limits, the 
price range possible for products. And 
by laboratory testing instead of door- 
bell ringing, you can keep your prod- 
uct a secret as long as you wish. 


The late Dr. Samuel Metzgar of 
Pennsylvania, one time made a very 
sage remark about a possible new 
product and its price. Said he: “A pill 
that will cure a common cold in four 
hours, would readily sell at five dol- 
lars each. But pills that will do it in 
a week are hard to sell at 10c a box. 
What he really said could, for this 
essay, be paraphrased as: “The price 
of a cold cure that answers basic de- 
sires 1, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 could 
be set at five dollars and it would sell 
well; a cold cure that will just cure 
a cold, is just another cold-cure, and 
it may sell at 10c.” 


Just before the first meeting of the Joint Committee for Export Marketing Research of the 
Association of National Advertisers, the Export Advertising Association, and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Robert H. Otto, EAA president; Chairman G. Allen 
Reeder, advertising director, Carstairs Brothers Distilling Company, Inc., and Fred R. Gamble, 
4 A's president, discuss this cooperative project in export marketing research. First objective 
of the newly-formed Joint Committee is to find out what export marketing information is now 
available in government departments and bureaus, what further information would be hel 

to American business men in waging peace, and how this information can be gath 

assembled, checked for accuracy, kept up to date, and made available to business men 
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by DAVID P. REYNOLDS 


Vice-President, Director of 
Advertising and Public Relations, 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


[ there had been any doubt prior 
to Pearl Harbor about the superior 
inherent qualities of aluminum, it has 
now been dispelled. When the wars 
in Europe and the Pacific are ended, 
iuminum will @merge as a battle- 
tested metal. Thanks to research, 
engineering and sound American en- 
terprise, it will be even better and 
more versatile in its uses, than indus- 
try knew it to be before Pearl Harbor. 
Ironically, the destructive forces of 
war often bring benefits in the peace 
that follows. This has been the case 
with aluminum. Because of the war, 
facilities for the production of this 
metal in the United States increased 
from 327 million pounds a year in 
sa to over two billion pounds in 
44. 


_ Almost all of the output went, and 
is still going, into the manufacture of 
war materials, ranging from light 
foil, used to confuse enemy radar, to 
heavy sheet, rod and bar, used in the 
Construction of B-29’s and _ robot 
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bs, to mame just a few wartime 
applications. Soon, it is hoped—pos- 
sibly before Japan is knocked out— 
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aluminum may be available for peace- 
time uses. 


What of the Future? 


As to the postwar future of alum- 
inum in industry, Reynolds’ manage- 
ment believes there is no limit in the 
period immediately following our vic- 
tory. The company plans to use battle 
scrap, available at reasonable cost, to 
supplement its stock of regular alum- 
inum ingot. Its fabricating facilities 
are expected to be far in excess of its 
metal producing capacity. Plans have 
been made for the immediate conver- 
sion, once the war ends, of three of 
its large plants now engaged in the 
prefabrication of parts for aircraft. 

In these plants, Reynolds will be 
ready to manufacture parts for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses, industrial 
equipment and household articles. In 
its other plants it will produce the 
basic light metal which it and other 
companies will use to manufacture 
hundreds of aluminum products that 
will serve industry. 

To appraise aluminum’s future in 
industry, it seems in order at the out- 
set to stfess two factors—the charac- 
teristics of the metal and the quantity 
of it available for distribution to 
its many markets. 





11th in a series of articles 
examining the postwar pros- 
pects of American industries. 
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BATTLE-TESTED ALUMINUM -— 
A Challenge to Industrial Marketers 


On the lat- 
ter score, it 
can be safely 
stated that 
after the war 
sources of 
aluminum and 
manu fac- 
turing facili- JF 
ties will be BE . 
even more ' 
plentiful than DAVID P. REYNOLDS 
they are now, not only because of the 
tremendous wartime expansion of 
production, but also because of the 
discovery of new sources of high- 
grade bauxite, the ore from which the 
metal is made and new. and better 
methods of purifying domestic ore. 
Reynolds, for example, has recently 
acquired beauxite reserves in Haiti 
and Jamaica far in excess of the total 
known deposits in the United States. 
The company, too, is perfecting new 
processes for reducing this ore by more 
efficient and less costly methods. 

As to characteristics, aluminum will 
emerge from the war a better metal. 
Under the stress of war emergency, 
its inherently excellent qualities have 
been improved by the tireless work of 
chemical, metallurgical, production, 
fabrication and design engineers. 

Light, high-strength alloys, such, 
for example, as R301 developed by 
Reynolds and used, among other 
things, as armor plate, will have al- 
most limitless applications in peace- 
time. Methods have been worked out 
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for imparting a high permanent luster 
to aluminum by means of a transpar- 
ent anodic film. Metal treated by this 
method has an obvious place in archi- 
tural planning. The same oxide film 
can be colored through dye absorption; 
so the aluminum of the future may 
appear in various hues. 

Aluminum and its alloys have supe- 
rior corrosion resistance. They have al- 
ways been ideally suited for use on land 
and in the air. Use of untreated metal 
was another matter, however, until 
anodic treatment and new finishes 
made aluminum the sea-worthy mate- 
rial it now is. 


Knowledge of Uses Increasing 
Aluminum offered to industry in 
the immediate postwar era will be bet- 
ter because of technological improve- 
ments such as those developed during 
the war years, but such development 
will not stop there. Thousands of 
workers have learned how to use alum- 
inum during the war. Many of them 
are experts by now, and they intend 
to stick to their jobs, assuring indus- 
try the same high quality workman- 
ship they gave to the government 
with the excellent materials on hand. 
When industry becomes aware of 
all the metallurgical advances and 
engineering improvements achieved in 
recent years with respect to aluminum, 
the metal will become even more 
widely used than it is now. As it is, 
with information necessarily restricted 
for reasons of security, aluminum, of 
all metals used in industry, is accord- 
ing to recent surveys, third in popu- 
larity, outranked only by copper and 
brass and by alloyed steel. And when 
the war is won, the surveys reveal, 
probably half of the vast number of 
plants that now use aluminum will 
find additional applications for it. 
Also, a substantial number that have 
not used this metal will switch to it. 
The popularity of aluminum is not 
surprising. Tested in everyday use 
during and before the war, its quali- 
ties have been proved—lightness of 
weight, resistance to corrosion, ma- 
chineability, insulation against cold 
and heat, high tensile and compressive 
strength and eye-appeal. It is an 
established fact that lightness of 
weight is a decided advantage in most 
products that have to be transported, 
and in all that are moved or operated 
manually, such as beer barrels, house- 
hold furniture, vacuum cleaners and 
baby carriages. Aluminum will also 
be used to advantage, because of 


These sleekly designed aluminum box cars 
weigh 5 tons less than similar cars made of 
steel. They have a lower center of gravity 
and as a result, can be hooked onto high 
speed trains, which cuts down freight time 
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weight-saving, in the construction of 
machinery and objects that are moved 
by machinery—elevator cabs, convey- 
ors and clamshells, for example. 


Mines to Be Important Users 

In the latter field, Reynolds’ man- 
agement expects, for example, to see 
a wider use of its metal by the mining 
industry. Mining cars, crane parts, 
cabins for steam-shovels, all kinds of 
tipple equipment could be made of 
aluminum with a resultant saving of 
operating maintenance costs. 

Recognition of the special values 
possessed by their materials has 
prompted Reynolds to adopt a policy 
of cooperation with other industries, 
and the company expects to achieve 
a wide use of its metal in combination 
with some of these other materials. 

Reynolds, for example, has im- 
proved a process by means of which 
a surface of aluminum can be applied 
to steel sheet. The result is a com- 
bination which has the insulating and 
weather-protecting qualities of alum- 
inum and the special advantages of 
steel. This particular blend of metal 
is expected to make ideal roofing ma- 
terial for houses, barns, industrial 
buildings and construction sheds. 

Another combination, which will 
contribute toward making aluminum 
one of the most commonly used build- 
ing materials, is a development called 
Reynolite—a wedding of wood and 
aluminum sheet, which is expected to 
insulate thousands of postwar homes 
against summer heat and winter cold 
and at the same time afford protection 
against fire and termites. 

In the postwar world, the use of 
girders made of R301, which is as 
strong as structural steel, would per- 
mit the erection of higher buildings 
by decreasing the weight load foun- 
dations would have to support. Its 
use would also speed building time and 
decrease labor costs. 





Transportation Equipment Profits 
from Aluminum 


Not only in building construction 
but in other branches of engineering, 
the use of light alloys will result in 
greater ease of handling during fabri- 
cation and in the operation of portable 
equipment. 

Application of aluminum to trans- 
portation equipment offers the advan- 
tage of greater payloads, lower con- 
sumption of power and more rapid 
starting and stopping. 

Reynolds has already placed the 
first of 30 aluminum box cars in sery- 
ice. As to the future in this field, 
when the war ends, several hundred 
thousand freight, coal and refrigera- 
tor cars will have to be replaced, 
About 75 per cent of the 45,000 pas- 
senger cars in the United States are 
more than 15 years old and need to 
be replaced. The company holds 
patents on streamlined aluminum cars 
and on a demountable less-than-car- 
load shipping container which can be 
carried on railway flat cars and trans- 
ferred intact to freight airplanes, ships 
or trucks. It also holds patents on 
refrigerator cars. 

The aluminum box cars already 
built weigh 10,000 pounds less than 
similar cars made of steel. They have 
a lower center of gravity and as a 
result can be hooked to high speed 
passenger trains. 

The postwar aluminum refrigerator 
car designed by Reynolds is about 
18,000 pounds lighter than standard 
cars of the same exterior dimensions. 
A feature of their design, which is 
expected to appeal to the railroad in- 
dustry, is the location of an ice bunker 
directly under the car. With the 


bunker in this position, loaded with 
6,600 pounds of ice, the car will have 


(Continued on page 58) 
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pete liaison between the adver- 
tising department and the depart- 
ments responsible for the design, man- 
ufacture, and sale of a product isn’t 
ss close as it might be. The result 
is that a new product is many times 
in the manufacturing or selling stage 
advertising department 
hears about it. And then it’s too late 
to do much about it except work 
overtime to get out a campaign that 
falls far short of its goal because it 
follows rather than precedes the first 
ale of the product. 

If this procedure is the rule rather 
than the exception in his company, 
the ad manager had better work fast 
The postwar period is 


No doubt 
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his company has a number of new 
products it is going to launch. The 
biggest guarantee that these products 
will be sold successfully is for the ad 
manager to have ground floor infor- 
mation on them while they’re still in 
the design stage. 

There are, no doubt, as many ways 
to introduce a new product as there 
are quills on a porcupine. The plan 
I believe necessary to do a compe- 
tent job consists of 12 points. All 
of them are confined to advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations. 


Prove Your Importance 


Point One: Work Out a Plan 
Whereby You're Notified When a 
Product Is in the Contemplated Stage. 
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Kick-off in the A-C Magic Grip campaign was this notice in its “Tex-O-Gram" which was sent 


to all salesmen and dealers. 


Both copy (1) and accompanying sketch sheet (2) served their 





function, as pointed out in ihe discussion on timing, by giving just enough information to 
trouse the salesmen's excitement. The engineering booklet (discussed under Point Five) 
which followed the initial announcement to salesmen, did not confine itself merely to describ- 
ing nuts and bolts. The booklet (5) used pictures to tell the user-benefit story, and also served 
a the instruction book. An example of the ad-making discussed in Point Eight, this ad (3), 
one of the first in the Magic Grip campaign, used perspective drawings to show prospective 
wers the mechanical principles of the sheaves. Others, like (4), employed a cartoon technique 
tlong with the installation photographs which were originally used in the engineering booklet 
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By GEORGE J. CALLOS 

Manager, Advertising and Public Re- 
ations, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Once you sell management on call- 
ing you in at this time, the greatest 
share of your worries is over. And 
it can be done simply by laying be- 
fore them the facts I shall present 
here. You can prove your importance 
to a degree where you'll be an indis- 
pensable part of every new product 
program from the initial stages to 
the point where it’s rolling off the 
production line. Remember—big fear 
of many production engineers is that 
the advertising man in his enthusiasm 
may publicize a product prematurely. 
Assurance must be given them that 
this will not happen, and that you 
won’t betray their confidence. 

Point Two: Find Out if There’s a 
Market for the Product. 

At A-C we have a commercial re- 
search department, and when, we con- 
template a new product, it’s up to 
this department to answer that ques- 
tion for us. They find out in quick 
order the potential volume, how much 
we should charge for it, how it should 
be sold, and a lot more pertinent data 
you’ve got to have before you can 
start your selling program. And be- 
cause we’re in the picture during this 
preliminary stage, we see to it that 
questions are included to which we in 
the advertising department need the 
answers if we’re going to produce the 
kind of selling literature that’s going 
to help our men in the field: Who are 
the buying factors? What do users 
want in a product of this kind? Do 
prospects have to be educated to the 
use of this kind of product, or has 
it already acceptance in the field, etc. 

The market study is the bone and 
marrow and sinews of your entire ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram. Without it, your campaign is 
as flabby and impotent as the guy 
who calls the roll in a harem. 


Know What You've Got to Offer 

Point THREE: Get the User-Benefit 
Story. 

At Allis-Chalmers, we have what 
we call a “Quality Benefit Chart.” 
It’s very Simple. A line runs down 
the center of a sheet. On_ the 
lefthand side we list what we call 
the quality features of design and con- 
struction. On the right are listed the 


EDITOR'S NOTE: From a talk before the 
April 9 meeting of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association, NIAA chapter. 

Reprints of this article are available 
through the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. Address. requests to 
Headquarters Office, NIAA, 100 East 
Ohio street, Chicago 11. 
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Good diagrams, exploded views, isometric 
drawings, a concise parts list, and a simple, 
direct story are vital ingredients in making 
your instruction book understandable and 
useful to your customer, as discussed in Point 
Six. These facing pages from a transformer 
instruction book, indicate the A-C technique 





An isometric drawing that really tells the 
story of a product can be used to advan- 
tage, not only in engineering and technical 
literature, but also in instruction books and 
as the focal point of advertisements. This 
streambarker ad is an excellent illustration of 
how such a drawing can be put to work in 
an ad (See Point Eight of the article) 


benefits those quality features bring to 
the user. This information we get 
from our engineers as they’re running 
tests on the new product and com- 
petitors’ products. Once we compile 
this data it serves along with our 
market research results as a complete 
lexicon of the product. 

With this information, we’re driv- 
ing ahead with five thousand watt 
headlights. If we didn’t have it, 
we'd be in the position of a fellow 
trying to negotiate a mountain curve 
during a dark night with a headlight 
consisting of one Christmas tree 
candle. 

Point Four: Get a Name for the 
Product. 

Unfortunately, most companies 
either put too much stress on the 
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name of a product, or they don’t put 
enough emphasis on it. In the first 
case, they’ll strive for some descrip- 
tive kind of name that turns out to be 
an awkward phrase, difficult to pro- 
nounce and remember, and harder still 
to work into an ad format. Or, they'll 
call their product “Type 5” and let 
it go at that. 

When you figure it out, unlike most 
consumer products, which are sold on 
acceptance of or demand for a brand 
name, industrial products are sold on 
the basis of the company behind them. 
So if you don’t have to distinguish 
your new product from others in a 
line, I feel it’s good judgment to pre- 
cede the generic term of the product 
with your company name and let it 
go at that. 

However, if you must set it apart 
from other similar products in a line, 
pick a simple, catchy, easy-to-remem- 
ber name that appeals to the user. Not 
one that merely describes a mechanical 
feature. You'll find it’s going to save 
you money putting it across. 

A case in point is a sheave we in- 
troduced recently. It is a quick de- 
mountable type that can be taken 
off a drive shaft easily and with a 
minimum of trouble. Standard sheaves 
are hard to get off and if you want 
to change belts you really have a job. 

We discovered from our market re- 
search reports that users want to be 
sure that a sheave of this kind grips 
the shaft and doesn’t slip. 

That was our clue. 

We didn’t call it “Quick Demount- 
able” or ‘““Type 88,” or “No trouble.” 
We packed some user benefits into it. 
We called it “Magic Grip.” Inciden- 
tally, it’s been a big factor in putting 
across this product. 








Point Five: The Creation of th 
Engineering and Technical Literatyp 

Some of you may question produ. 
ing the engineering bulletin befop 
the sales promotion and other piecg 
that are a part of your campaign. By 
we always do it at A-C. We fing 
once we get this piece produced, j, 
more or less constitutes a master book 
of information on the product with 
all the chaff taken out. Then, to 
much of the artwork can be used jp 
preparing ads, promotion pieces, and 
the like. 

By now you have the results of 
your market research. You also haye 
a breakdown of the quality benefit; 
of the product. That means yoy 
know what a prospect wants in a prod. 
uct of this kind. So you angle th 
engineering booklet to this viewpoint. 
You rely heavily on charts, explode 
views, isometric drawings, photo. 
graphs—and any other method of 
presentation that makes visual under. 
standing easy. 


Are You Picture-Conscious? 


You'll notice I said “visual under- 
standing.” I think all of us in the 
postwar period are going to learn to 
tell a story in pictures. 

For example, the instruction books 
and training manuals you’re getting 
out right now for the Armed Force 
are chuck full of what I’m talking 
about. Witness the tremendous pop- 
ularity of the picture magazines. Peo- 
ple are picture-conscious. You’re buck- 
ing a trend if you aren’t. 

Too much engineering literature 
confines itself to describing nuts and 
bolts. You find out how the product 
is built, what makes it tick. But find 





Main pieces in the package sent to dealers and salesmen in the Ampac "200" campaigh 
show how the charted user-benefit story, originally developed as a guide-post for the adver 
tising department in planning the entire program (See Point Three of the article), became 
the hub of the campaign. The fold-out leaflet at right contains a blow-up of the user- 
chart to be put on display in dealers’ and branch offices’ salesrooms. The engineering b 
(center) also features the chart because of the highly competitive nature of the market. The 


ad at left uses it again where it takes the place of pictures which are talked about in Point 
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HE replacement of machine tools and other equip- 

ment in railway shops represents large opportunities 
for railway modernization. Right now the railroads are 
active in this field. Their need for machine tools is 
immediate as a result of the record wartime demands 
on shop facilities and the urgent need for increased 
shop output and greater accuracy. During 1944, rail- 
road machine tool and shop equipment purchases were 
greater than in any year since the late °20’s...and 
this activity is continuing during 1945. 
The need for machine tools and shop equipment in 
the railway industry is one illustration of the huge 
pent-up railway market which is accumulating through- 
out the railway plant. 

In the railroad industry, four Simmons-Boardman 
publications are the recognized channels of authorita- 
tive, technical and business information. Each of these 
publications serves one of the several branches of rail- 
way activity — each has a specialized audience of key 
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Railroad Market 


men. The men who recommend and authorize purchases 
of all types of railroad shop equipment are the readers 
of Railway Age and Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
The 100-page booklet, The Post-War Railway Market 
for Manufacturers*, prepared by the editors of Railway 
Age and its three associated publications, provides vital 
planning information for manufacturers who are in- 
terested in the heavy railroad buying indicated for the 
post-war period. 


*Any of the offices listed below will 
be glad to send you this booklet, 
free, upon request... 


The Pus -War 


Railway Market 


for Manufacturers 





ee 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


300 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 4, 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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This Is 


Your Merchant 
Marine 

On May 22, the nation will observe its 
fourth wartime National Maritime Day, 
commemorating the first successful trans- 


oceanic crossing by a steam vessel, the 
SS SAVANNAH, which sailed from Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, May 22, 1819, for Liv- 


erpool. 


The entire nation owes much to our pres 
ent Merchant Marine—to the _ industry 
which built the ships, and to the men who 
sail them. Two-thirds of the world’s mer- 
chant fleet now flies the Stars and Stripes 
more than the rest of the world combined 
representing one of the most phenomenal 
ship construction achievements in history! 
In 1944 alone, the volume of exports han- 
dled by our merchant marine reached 
77,500,000 long tons! That's six tons for 
every fighting man overseas! This is your 
merchant marine! 


A Dual Function 

The United States Merchant Marine has 
a dual function: In wartime, it is the 
muscle behind the fists of the armed serv- 
ices—one of the most important and basic 
elements of the war. In peacetime, it is 
the carrier of our goods to foreign lands, 
contributing substantially to our industrial 
gain and to the welfare of our citizens 


The Merchant Marine Act 
The basis for our successful maritime war- 
job and the foundation for post-war mari- 
time prosperity is the Merchant Marine 
Act, creating the Maritime Commission. 
passed by Congress in 1936. Its declara- 
tion of policy reads: 


It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and do 
mestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine (a) suffi- 
cient to urry ts domestic water-borne 
commerce and a substantial portion of 
the water-borne export and import for- 
eign commerce of the United States and 
to provide shipping service on all routes 
essential for maintaining the flow of such 
domestic ind foreign water-borne com- 


1819 —1945 


merce at all times, (b) capable of serv- 
ing as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency, (c) 
owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practical, and 
(d) composed of the best equipped, safest, 
and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to foster 
the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine 


The Future 


As our maritime resources have increased, 
those of other maritime nations have been 
depleted of ships, capital, manpower and 
the ordinary means of rebuilding them- 
selves. 

As leadership has come to us not only in 
maritime affairs, but to a considerable ex- 
tent in other affairs as well, we must expect 
to assume the attendant obligations and 
responsibilities, requiring a strong post- 
war merchant marine! 

In addition to this shipping leadership, 
there will be, paradoxically, a need for post- 
war shipbuilding to provide special types of 
ships for special services, in spite of the tre- 
mendous overall surplus of ships that will 
exist after the war. Reconversion, recon- 
ditioning, and a huge backlog of mainte- 
nance and repair to make good the ravages 
of wartime operation, will add to the vol- 
ume of marine work now in prospect for 
the immediate post-war future 


American Merchant 
Marine Editorial Program 
—May. 1945 Issue 


In co-operation with the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review has featured in its May 
issue a typically comprehensive editorial 
program on the future of the American 
Merchant Marine. This editorial informa- 
tion, which should stimulate widespread 


attention and discussion in maritime circles 
throughout the nation, includes the fol. 
lowing subjects: 


“Your Merchant Marine” 

The Maritime Commission’s Point of 
View 

As the Shipowners See It 

Our Merchant Ships 

Postwar Ships 

Postwar Ship Design 

Engineering Developments 

Analysis of Our Prewar Merchant 
Marine and Its Postwar 
Development 

Shipbuilding and Repairs 

Maritime Commission Awards 

Safety Features of Merchant Ships 

Training the Men to Operate the Ships 

“This Is Your Merchant Marine” 


Foremost in the Field 
Dedicated to providing its field with av 
thoritative technical and engineering data, 
Varine Engineering and Shipping Review 
is held in high regard for its comprehensive 
coverage of the practical problems in the 
three branches of the marine industry— 
shipbuilding, ship operation and ship re 


pair. The scope and character of the May 
issue is indicative of its editorial lead 
ership. 


The regular identification of your sales 
message in this publication will assure 
prominent attention to your marine prod- 
ucts and services among the key men of 
the industry. 


Free Booklet Available 
A descriptive market entitled “1945 Ship 
building Market” outlines some of the cur 
rent thinking on post-war prospects for 
shipping and shipbuilding in the United 
States, and presents facts and figures re 
garding the current shipbuilding program. 
If you have not yet received your copy, you 
may obtain one, free, from our office near- 
est you. Write for your copy today. 


@ Marine Engineering 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3 


National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 
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ag out what it can do for you is as 
asy a8 playing pool with a wet rope 
for a cue. I think in the postwar 
riod, users of equipment are going 
demand this kind of information. 
fither you’re going to furnish it to 
them or they’re going to do their buy- 
ing from some one who does. 


The Forgotten Man 

Point Six: The Instruction Book. 
Here I'd like to put in a word for 
the customer. Too many times we’ve 
old him on the merits of a product 
with a slick ad campaign, beautiful 
jterature, and a live, down-to-earth 
dling story. 

But once he’s sold, the story too 
often changes. He becomes the mat- 
ince idol of yesterday and blithely 
ve forget completely about him. 

He wants information on how to 
install and use his product. Oh, how 
desperately he wants it! But what 
do we do? We. push into his out- 
stretched hand a set of directions for 
keeping his equipment in operation 
that’s as understandable as baseball 
s to a Hindu, and we gallop on to 
ereener fields! 

It’s my belief that if the instruc- 
tion book is created right, it can be 
one of the most potent of sales stimu- 
tors. And for this reason, its pro- 
duction should start and end in the 
advertising department. One great 
weakness is that many of us think 
our task is merely one of correlating 
the information turned over to us by 
our engineers and sending the job out 
to be printed. The results of this 
procedure are indicated by the fas- 
cinating examples of instruction books 
we see making the rounds today. 

But think it over. Here’s a book- 
kt the buyer is probably going to use 
during the life of the machine he 
bought from you. That means, like 
no other piece of literature you turn 


out, it’s going to be before him at all 


times—year in and year out—long 


after your claims may have been for- 
gotten. 


Instruction Books Can Sell! 
If the instruction book is created 


the way it should be, the buyer is go- 
ing to keep on being sold on the merits 
of the product you sold him. 
here again you have the chance to 
inject user benefits into your story. 
Good diagrams, exploded views, iso- 
metric drawings, a concise parts list 
—these are mandatory in a piece of 
literature of this kind. 
means a simple, direct story, with di- 
tections he can understand, written 
“ from his point of view and not that 
of the man who designed the machine. 


So 


And by all 


If you do this, you’re going to have 








not only a good instruction book; 
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Two achievements in postwar design, one 
electrical and one electrifying, have been 


double-featured in recent publicity by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York. 
In this photo taken from one of its releases, 
Frances (The Shape) Vorne, chosen by As- 
sociated Press as Pin-Up-Girl-of-the-Year, 
models both design creations—a postwar 
playsuit and a postwar electric-light “bulb.” 
Developed by Sylvania's engineers, the 
“bulb" is eight feet long, only an inch in 
diameter, and reportedly several times more 
efficient than present round incandescent 
lamps. This new lighting can be built right in- 
to postwar homes, trains, planes and buildings 


you're going to have an understand- 
able one that can bring you some 
mighty good results. Here they are: 

First the customer is going to be 
able to keep the machine running at 
maximum efficiency. He’s not going 
to be calling on you for help that 
you'd have to supply him at your 
expense. That’s money in the bank 
for your company. 

Second, it’s a guarantee that the 
people in charge of operating the ma- 
chine have been able to get the proper 
training from the instruction booklet. 
Through ignorance, they’re not going 
to mishandle the equipment and when 
it breaks down blame it on the ma- 
chine and not on themselves. 

And third, if the machine has given 
all-round good service (and this can 
be due in large part to how well you’ve 
done your job in the instruction book) 
it’s a pretty good bet that when an- 
other is ordered, you’re going to have 
a big edge on your competition. 

Equally important, if the user is 
satisfied he’s going to tell others about 
it, which is about the best advertising 
you can get. 

That’s what I meant when I said 
an instruction book can be a powerful 
sales weapon. 

Point SEVEN: The Space Campaign. 
Someone once said, “Give me the right 
kind of ad, and I’ll let the office boy 
pick out the magazines.” I hope it 
was said facetiously, for the judicious 
use of space ranks in the top brackets 


so far as its importance in introducing 
the new product is concerned. 

Your market study has shown you 
what markets are tailor-made for your 
new product. Your objective now is 
to reach those markets at the mini- 
mum cost to you. 


Plotting Your Media 

Choice of media in most cases is 
going to depend primarily on what 
you’ve got to spend. For the sake of 
simplification, let’s presume that your 
markets are wide and varied. Obvi- 
only a direct-mail campaign alone 
won’t do and you must embark on 
a space program. 

As an illustration, at A-C we first 
make a list of individual markets, 
starting with the most important. 
Then we use vertical business papers 
to reach the primary ones. We back 
up this campaign with others in hori- 
zontal papers to get added impact, 
to reach other important buying fac- 
tors in the primary markets, and to 
stretch out and get our story to the 
attention of buyers in the marginal 
ones. 

You’re aware I said “campaigns.” 
At A-C we rarely run less than six 
pages per year on any product in any 
magazine. It’s our sincere feeling 
that it’s impossible to get results un- 
der that number. Actually, most of 
our campaigns run on a 12 or 13- 
time basis. 

This is, of course, the ideal set-up. 
In a great number of cases you might 
not have a budget to justify an overall 
campaign of this kind. My own opin- 
ion on this is then to concentrate only 
on the markets you have enough 
money to reach. 

Simply put, I believe, it’s wiser to 
use, we'll say, magazines A, B and C, 
which reach your three best markets 
and give you 60 per cent coverage of 
your potential, and use them on a full 
campaign basis, than to run two or 
three ads in a whole series of maga- 
zines that cover the field. 

It’s like a salesman who spreads him- 
self so thin he can call on his pros- 
pects only once a year as compared 
with one who selects only his best 
prospects and calls on them once a 
month. I don’t have to tell you which 
one is going to have the greater sales 
volume at the end of the year. And 
it’s the same when you use space to 
sell. 

Point E1cHt: Creating the Ads. 

I’m not going to go into a long 
story about the value of pointing ads 
to the industry you’re trying to sell. 
One of the most encouraging trends in 
industrial advertising is the way this 
is being done today. 

In creating those ads, however, how 
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about the basic selling appeals? What 
is the best approach to use to sell a 
reader? And all important, how are 
you going to get a prospect to look at 
and read your ad? 

The latter point is the Waterloo for 
many industrial ads. They’re like 
blacked out windows in a department 
store. ; 

I think this is mostly due to im- 
proper analysis of what the most im- 
portant ingredients of an ad are from 
a readership standpoint. Too often a 
copywriter sits down and painstak- 
ingly writes a block of copy, puts a 
headline over it and hands it along 
with a picture to an artist for a layout. 

To get the answer of what’s wrong 
with that procedure, let’s see what 
readership surveys tell us. First, we 
find that the illustration is seen by 
more people than any other element 
in the ad. In turn, most of these 
people read the headline and subhead, 
but, and this is important to remem- 
ber—a relatively small percentage go 
all the way through the text. It’s 
plain to see, therefore, that if you 
don’t stop the reader with a good 
strong picture and headline that tells 
your story you're beaten before you 
ever start. 

With this in mind we build ads a 
little differently at A-C. We start 
with the picture and build our ad 
around it. 


Start with the Picture 


Let’s take a look at that kind of 
operation. The copywriter assigned 
to the campaign has a pretty good 
idea of the problem because he’s been 
close to the product from its incep- 
tion. Also, he has a quality benefit 
analysis and a market study of the 
product. 

With this factual data it’s easy for 
him to work out the theme of his 
campaign. He doesn’t have to de- 
pend on the say-so of an individual 
for his appeals. He doesn’t have to 
take and rely on a lot of far fetched 
analogies because he doesn’t know 
enough about the product or the mar- 
ket to tell a user-benefit story. He’s 
on a four-lane highway that leads 
directly to his objectives—and there 
isn’t a red light along the way. 

Once the copywriter works out his 
appeals, he chooses an illustration that 
explains or confirms the quality or user 
benefits of the product. It may be a 
photograph. If it is, rest assured we 
don’t destroy its convincing quality 
by retouching it to death. It might 
be that a wash drawing or diagram 
will have to be produced. As I said 
before, it’s usually possible to use 
much of the illustrative material al- 
ready used in the engineering booklet. 
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With the illustration as the start, 
the copywriter builds his ad format, 
sketching in the illustration and indi- 
cating the head and copy. 

These roughs are invaluable because 
they open new avenues of approach. 
Once you have your basic ideas down 
on paper, you often see ways to clarify 
your approach and make your story 
more exciting. 

It may be that you'll want to add 
some subordinate pictures that explain 
some of the outstanding points of the 
equipment. It may be that you'll find 
that a strip technique of approach 
with a minimum of copy will tell the 
story better. In any event, this way 
of making ads lets you see where 
you’re going with a vision rating of 
twenty-twenty. 


Don't Fire Your Artist 


And, it doesn’t eliminate the artist. 
He’s still a vital element in your ad 
making procedure. It’s his job to re- 
fine those rough sketches and give 
them the class that makes for profes- 
sional looking ads. 

The beauty of working this way is 
that once you’ve got your format, 
you’ve got a barrel—and I mean that 
literally. You’ve got a barrel into 
which you can pour your ad ingredi- 
ents. That means it’s simple to make 
up ads in batches. It also means that 
by doing so you get a family resem- 
blance among all ads in a campaign 
—a feature of ad making on which 
many ad men slip. 

Pornt Nine: Dealer Ads. 

Many dealers like to run ads locally 
on the products they’re selling. It’s 
a simple job for you to revise your 
own ads to fit the dealer’s purpose. 
You get an advertising plus with little 
or no expense on your part. 

Point TEN: Direct Mail. 

Here again, a few words are suf- 
ficient. You've created your engi- 
neering booklet and your space cam- 
paign. Using these as a basis, it’s 
simple to produce a direct-mail cam- 
paign that ties in with your entire 
program. Many companies substitute 
reprints of ads for a direct-mail cam- 
paign. This is the policy at A-C and 
I think it’s a good idea. 

Point ELeveN: Sales Promotion. 

Why is it that many of us ad men 
do a great job up to this point, and 
then we sputter out like a fire cracker 
in wet grass? We don’t do anything 
about getting our sales force excited 
about the new product. Yet, its suc- 
cess or failure is in great degree going 
to depend on how well those salesmen 
do their job. 

One of the biggest insurance policies 
against a product’s flopping is a prop- 
erly prepared sales manual. 
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To be of help to a salesman, th 
selling manual must be something he 
can lean on and lean on hard for the 
basic information he needs to lead , 
prospect into putting his name on the 
dotted line. Too many sales manuals 
are either of one or two extremes, 
There’s the kind that’s loaded with , 
lot of flash phrases that are supposed 
to pep up a salesman to a point where 
he’s ready to give his all for dear old 
Redoubtable, Incorporated. 

Or the other kind that describes jp 
detail what the product is all about 
but gives him absolutely no user-bene. 
fits hook on which to hang his selling 
story. 

Let Salesmen in on the Secret 

There definitely should be a state. 
ment of why a salesman’s company 
has decided to manufacture the new 
product. One of the common gripes 
of a sales force is that management 
springs a new product on them seem. 
ingly without any rhyme or reason. 

Yet, sad to relate, that same man- 
agement undoubtedly has put a tre. 
mendous amount of serious thought, 
research, and study on the product be- 
fore they decided to add it to the line, 
The only mistake they made is that 
they didn’t let the salesmen in on the 
secret. They'll find it pays big divi- 
dends if they’ll take the wraps off and 
let the sales force see the reasons why. 

The salesmen, and that includes the 
dealers as well, should be given facts 
about the potential sales volume of 
the product. And here again market 
research shows its importance. With- 
out it, you’re lost. To give the po- 
tential volume, broken down by sell- 
ing areas, is ideal—both from your 
standpoint and that of your selling 
organization. It gives them a spe- 
cific target to shoot for. It gives you 
a chance to check the progress of a 
territory as compared with the other 
territories in the field. 

If you can’t break your market fig- 
ures down this far, at least show the 
national potential figure. That m 
itself is proof that the business is there 
if the salesmen will go out and get it. 

In this connection, tell the salesman 
where he can sell the product. Starting 
with the most important market, out- 
line in one, two, three order where 
his volume is. Not only is this going 
to give him direction, it’s also going 
to constitute an active prospect list. 
He can pitch right in and start selling 
with a minimum of lost time. 

The sales manual should contain 
vital sales ammunition. User-benefits 
should be outlined clearly and con- 
cisely and the salesman urged to ust 
them. Great emphasis should be put 
on strong selling points. Put the right 

(Continued on page 78) 
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12,504 RADIO ENGINEERS 


Who they are and where 
they work. 


Just how can the advertising 
man define the radio engineer, 
identify and reach him? 

It is true that a man’s knowl- 
edge, training and work qualifies 
him as a radio-electronic engineer 
whether or not he calls himself 
one, or is so recognized. But most 
active radio engineers are mem- 


bers of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. They need the many 
important services of the I.R.E., 
including: 

The helpful and informative 
section meetings held in 32 en- 
gineering centers each month. 


The monthly magazine “PRO- 
CEEDINGS of the I.R.E.” 


And so we find 12,504 radio 
engineers and engineers in train- 
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A. JourNat — of the 
Theory, Practice, and Appli- 
cations of Electronics and 
Electrical Communication. 


Sound 


® Radio Communication ¢@ 
Broadcasting @ Television. 

®@ Marine and Aerial Guidance. 

@ Tubes @ Electron Optics @ Radio- 
Frequency Measurements @ Engi- 
neering Education @ Sound and 
Picture Electrical Recording and 
Reproduction. 

@ Power and Manufacturing Applico- 
tions of Radio-and-Electronic Tech- 
nique @ Industrial Electronic Con- 
trol and Processes @ Medical Elec- 
trical Research and Applications. 





Who reads a Radio 
Engineering Journal? 


The analysis of the December 31, 
A.B.C. Statement of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the I.R.E., giving the jobs of 14,138 
subscribers, including 12,504 engineers, 
members of the I.R.E. A group of col- 
lege students (engineers in training) is 
included in the following tabulation of 


occupations. 

Radio Manufacturing 3190—23% 
Operation & Broadcasting. 1857—-13% 
Industrial Operations 534— 4% 
Armed Forces & Gov'ts 2981—-21% 
Distribution & Service 158— 1% 
Educators & Colleges, Etc. 1019—- 7% 
Engineers in Training 1986--14% 
Consulting Engineers 190— 1% 
All others 2223—16% 


In a technical industry, the engineer 
is key man to your sales. His experi- 
ence determines buying, and his re- 
search controls future designs. The 
PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. is his 
monthly textbook, up-to-date. Its re- 
search articles outline the future of 
radio-and-electronics and its advertising 
equips the engineer with usable prod- 
uct knowledge. 


“To SELL the Radio Industry, 
TELL the Radio Engineers” 
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Proceedings of the I.R.E. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Advertising Dept., 303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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ing, members of the I.R.E. as a 
unit, engaged in the following 
occupations 
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oJ Engineers- 14% 






You will readily see the im- 
portance of these men as a mar- 
ket. The radio-and-electronic in- 
dustry is a technical one and only 
technicians are qualified buyers. 
Who really knows anything about 
buying a radio tube except a radio 
engineer ? 


During the war, membership in 
the I.R.E. has doubled. The chart 
below will show the growing im- 
portance in size alone of this 
easily reached group of engineers. 
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The post-war importance of 
radio engineers can hardly be 
over-estimated. Whatever course 
radio development takes, one 
thing is certain — “radio engi- 
neers” will be the men who guide 
these developments. 


The advertising pages of the 
PROCEEDINGS of the LR.E. will 
always be a direct method of 
reaching these engineers who 
make future radio-and-electronic 
markets. 
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THE ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 





For Sw. Yood Reasons! 


1 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the only business paper that 
completely blankets a// the important buyers of electrical products 
with a 100% request circulation (C.C.A.) by name, title and company. 


2 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is devoted exclusively to up-to- 
the-minute information on new and improved electrical products, 
parts and material—the most-needed editorial material in the coming 


postwar era. 


3 All advertising in ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is placed next 


to editorial matter. 


4 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT gives a fair break to every ad- 
vertiser since space is sold only in 1/9 and 2/9 units and no one can 
dominate a page with overwhelming space. 


5 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT has an inquiry reply system and 
service that produces tangible proof of interested readership among 
large companies. Such inquiries received by the publisher and sent 
to advertisers have averaged over 7,500 for the 1945 issues—and many 


more go to advertisers direct. 


6 ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT offers economical advertising 


since a 1/9 unit costs only $100.00 per month on an annual basis. 


For further reasons why ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT clicks and facts on a remark- 
able advertising and readership growth, 
ask your E.E. Representative to show 
you the proof. 


rm 
‘SLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 
Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


| 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 50] 


Postwar Aluminum 


a lower center of gravity than s 
ard cars, and it will be adaptable 
use in streamline trains or in fj 
freight. 

Looking further ahead, it is quip 
possible that automobiles, in the ay 
too distant future, will be made almg 
entirely of aluminum. As it is, mag 
of their parts, such as motor casting, 
are made of this metal. The samp 
prediction, of course, can be made fy 
trucks. As for buses, many of then 
are already all-aluminum jobs. 


Marine Equipment of 
Aluminum, Too 


It is too soon, perhaps, to predict 
all of the marine adaptations of alum. 
inum. It can be pointed out, how. 
ever, that seaplanes and small boar 
built of aluminum anodically treated 
have resisted salt water corrosion bet. 
ter than craft built of other metal. 
That the shipping industry has taken 
cognizance of this is not to be doubted 
If in the immediate postwar futur, 
large vessels are not constructed of 
aluminum, at least some of their parts 
such as bulkheads, may be expected t 
be made of this metal with the effect 
of increasing cargo capacity by saving 
weight where it is not needed. 

When the Axis is defeated, it is 
expected that there will be a marked 
decrease in the number of airplanes 
being manufactured, but aviation wil 
turn its attention to the development 
of aircraft designed for peacetime 
pursuits. Everyone has read about the 
giant passenger and cargo plane of 
the future and about helicopters that 
will make long-distance commuting 
easier than a ride in a subway or tau 
cab. Well, when aviation is ready, 
the aluminum industry will fill the 
orders. 

For that matter, the aluminum in- 
dustry is prepared, if called upon, w 
supply subways and in fact all con 
veyances, with high grade construction 
material that will increase payloads 
by decreasing weight. This, of cours, 
includes vertical conveyances such 3 
elevators. 

Only some of the most outstanding 
uses that aluminum will offer industry 
after the war have been mentioned 
here. The picture would not be com- 
plete, however, without a suggestion 
of others: 


Outstanding. As Packaging Materia 


Because of the fact that salts of 
aluminum do not affect the human 
system, aluminum may be expected @ 
sell in quantity to food industries 
Dairies, for example, will order larg 
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When Keaders 


ecome Whi fers — 


Editorial Pt SY; a n wy * 


Executive Group 





eek 


- content of INDUSTRY and POWER. Accur- 
‘ately serving the needs for information on 
power and mechanical equiprnent among 
both executives and engineers is not diffi- 
cult IF a sure-fire formula is used. 


Who knows most about the individual 
problems and needs of 


executives? 


Readers frequently comment on the 
well-balanced, “on the beam” editorial 


General Executive 


General Manager 


Factory Superintendent ......... 


Government Officials 
Professor of Engineering........ 


Sleperinn Gree gi... < c bo  e eee 
Plant or Chief Engineer......... 
Plant Engineering Dept.......... 
Special Engineer ...........;.. 
Consulting Engineer............ 
Mechanical Engineer 


Electrical Engineer 





Operating Group 

Maintenance Engineer .......... 
Operating Engineer ............ 
Operating Superintendent ...... 


Manufacturing Engineer 


Miscellaneous Authors 


Lincoln, Pres., Lincoln Electric Co.; Paul 
G. Hoffman, Pres., Studebaker Corp., and 
Chairman Committee for Economic Devel- 


engineers and 


“They” do—so “They” are 


MAY - 1920 





MAY - 1945 


the best men to provide factual and au- 
thentic articles to help other engineers and 


executives. 


Securing readers who are well qualified 
to write helpful articles is not new with 
INDUSTRY and POWER— it's been done for 
years. To illustrate, in 1944, in addition to 
staff articles, 111 individual authors con- 
tributed of their experience and knowledge 
in feature editorial articles. 


“They” had 62 different titles, describing 
their functions and responsibilities—includ- 
ing 34 different engineering titles. Simpli- 
fied and condensed into functional groups 
this list is shown above. 


Included were such men as James F. 


opment; Davis M. DeBard, Vice Pres., Stone 
& Webster: Dr. Gustav Egloff, Director of 
Research, Universal Oil Products: Dave L. 
Nurse, Factory Supt., Boeing Aircraft Co.., 
and many other prominent engineers and 
executives. 

In the 35,000 top ranking Industrial 
Plants served by INDUSTRY and POWER 
interest in mechanical subjects and indus- 
trial processes is widespread—with a broad 
group of engineers and executives having 
responsibilities for selection, purchase and 
A well-balanced, 

helpful articles 


operation of equipment. 
varied diet of practical, 
by men who know what problems have to 
be solved keeps reader interest at an un- 
usually high level. 


INDUSTRY-POWER 





- large 
1945 


A Magazine for Executives and Engineers 
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| Here are the Peuswers 
to Your Zuertions pbbout 1 

\ POSTWAR METALS 

) AND THEIR USES... 





In planning your sales and advertising program, you need 
facts and more facts about the markets for metals. More impor- 
tant, you want to know what changes to expect. 


And STEEL’s editors are doing a lot of digging to uncover the 
facts you need. The first results of this study on the markets for 
metals were published in STEEL as a special report to industry. 
Now those facts have been packaged in easy-to-use data book 
form. Here are just a few of the questions answered in this 
report, ‘The Future Market for Metals’’. 





s oF METALS? 


E 
s USE THE VARIOUS TYP 


wow MANY PLANT 


And in plants where steel or copper and brass are 
used, how many also use aluminum and mag- 


nesium? How many plants now using aluminum 
hababaain Pye yyy also use magnesium? STEEL’s study of metal- 
GNESIUM working answers those important marketing ques 

97.5% also use Steel. tions for you. 


of these plants 91.8% also use Copper and Brass, 
97.7% also use Aluminum. 
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PECTED ! 


Ges ARE © 


95.9% OF ALL METALWORKING 
PLANTS NOW USE 


STEEL 





poeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


nich METALS WIP 


COPPER and BRASS oh 


By Product Classification: ‘om 


Bar Products— Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screw Machine Products. 58.1 
Wire Products—Wire Specialties, Cable, Wire Fabric 65.2 


Sheet and Strip Products—Light Gage Tubing, Stampings 66.7 


e Fabricatg ding Welded Pip : 65.8 


Smal! Tools—Cutlery ana Flatware......_. 
Piumbers’ Supplies—Steam Specialties, Vaives__..... ._ . .. 
tural Implem 
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WHERE ? ( 


METALS ? 


Of the plants now using steel, 42.5% plan to use 
more after the war. 44.9% plan on using the 
same amount, and 12.6% plan to use Jess. Copper 
and brass are used by 69.8% of all metalworking 
plants—and 41.0% of them plan greater postwar 
use. 10.6% indicate decreased postwar use of 
copper and brass. Estimated uses for aluminum and 
magnesium are also covered by this study. 


assification) 


To get the true picture of your 
future markets, you'll need this 
information on present and pro- 
posed uses of metals... broken 
down by 36 product classifications. 
With these tables, you can tell at 
a glance which types of plants 
plan to use relatively more steel, 
copper and brass, aluminum, etc. 


call for using less magnesium and 


zinc. STEEL’s study can help you 


keep your finger right on metal- 
working’s pulse. 


R? 
1 NE ALLOYS postTwA 


ARE MORE SPECIAL SHAPES NEEDED ? 
WHERE WILL CASTINGS, STAMPINGS, ETC. BE USED ? 


Those and other marketing and sales questions 
are answered by ‘The Future Market for Metals’’. 
On each of its 37 pages, this study delves into 
major policy-making problems and comes up 
with factual answers. Use it as the nucleus of 
your planning to get a Jarger share of busi- 

ness from metalworking. Just ask the man 


from STEEL for a copy, or drop ts a line. 


Jerse SERL 


Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


You'll know where present plans 
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=I | aluminum vessels for use in the prog. 
| essing and transportation of their 





Will These 
28,790 SMOKESTACKS 
Be on Your Sales Map? 


How many salesmen have you? 


How many accounts can they cover in one year? In five 
years? 


Will your map of their sales potentials be based on the 
size or the number of smokestacks? 


If you seek high unit potentials, examine the following 
breakdown of the active and worthwhile “smokestacks” 
covered by Dun’s Review: 





Size as indicated by Over $20M— Under All 
Dun & Brapsrreet ratings: $:25M $1:25M $20M Other Total 
Manufacturers 15,180 6,883 1,518 5,209 28,790 





These figures represent a name-by-name check of the 
entire circulation; they are not the result of a projection 
of a sample. 


It is believed that the manufacturers in the $125,000-and- 
over bracket represent more than 85% of the top-rated 
manufacturers of the country. In this group are con- 
centrated the major portion of industrial assets, buying 
power, number of employees, machines and equipment. 


Dun’s Review provides approach to these companies 
through the presidents and top executives who assure 
responsiveness either direct or by referral to the proper 
functionary in manufacturing, engineering, office, or 
purchasing. 


Why not coordinate your advertising coverage with the 
potentials of your sales map and the effective area of your 
selling manpower? 


In addition to the 28,790 manufacturers listed above, the magazine covers 
12,397 wholesalers (jobbers, mill supply houses, exporters, importers); 
6,191 transportation, communication, utility and retail establishments; 4,213 
banking, financial and insurance companies, etc. . . . Circulation to such 
companies through 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other executives. Detailed 
breakdown on request. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


| products. Deep freeze units and large 
| and small refrigeration systems wil} 
| be made of aluminum. 


The Reynolds company has drawp 


improved prefabricated kitchens which 
will have range and refrigerator com. 
bined as a single unit. 


| aged in aluminum foil. And parts for 
machinery will be prepared for ship. 

| ment in flexible foil packages such 
are being used during the war to pro. 

| tect material on its way to the battle. 
fronts. 

After the war, aluminum powder 
will again be used in large quantitie 
in the manufacture of paste and paint 

| and other coatings. The value of 
| aluminum paint as a wood primer and 
| as a protective coating for metals used 
| outdoors is well known. 

Aluminum will also be available w 

| the chemical industry, which needs it 
for producing, storing and transport- 
ing compounds such as acetic and 
nitric acids. Equipment for ammonia 
combustion and catalytic oxidation 
will be made of aluminum, as will 
tanks, pipe lines, reaction vessels, cool- 
ing coils, absorption columns, digest- 
ers, syphons and exhaust systems. 


On an equivalent weight basis, alum- 
inum excels copper as a conductor of 
electricity. Therefore, one of its im- 

| portant uses after the war will be a 
| cable and bus-bar for power trans- 
| mission. 

| Many Other Uses Expected 


Among other aluminum product 
| which sooner or later will be produced 
_by postwar industry are: 

Air conditioning equipment, rive. 
| barges, small boats of all kinds, boile 
| jackets, baby buggies, milk and soft 
| drink cases, caskets, baby cribs, hom 
| food storage and dehydrators, dish- 
_ washers, office furniture, lighting r- 
flectors, oil burners, window sashing, 
window screening, shingles, _ street 
signs, license tags, store fronts, strett 
cars, trailers, washing machines, noo 
sparking tools, measuring instruments 
and indicators, particularly for diab 
and pointers and literally hundreds of 
other products. There are other pro- 
| posed uses too fanciful to record # 
| this writing. 





| Westinghouse Changes Name 














| Stockholders of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric and Mfg. Company, at their recent! 


| up plans for the use of aluminum jg 


Foods and drugs, too, will be pack. 





annual meeting, voted to change the com 
pany’s name to Westinghouse Elect 
Corporation. 

The change was made for purposes ® 
simplicity and brevity. 
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Asbestos 

Bearings 

Belting 

Boilers & Tubes 
Brake Rings 
Cement 

Chain 

Clutches 
Compressors 
Condensors 
Coolers 

Couplings 
Detergents 
Engines & Motors 
Tilters 

Flanges 

Flexible Joints 
Forgings 

Fueloil Burners 
Furnaces 

Gauges 
Generators 
Hangers & Fittings 
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Heat Exchangers 
Instruments 
Insulation 
Laboratory & 


Testing Equipment 


lever Keys 


Maintenance Tools 


& Equipment 


Material Handling 


Equipment 


A partial list of the many products used in 
More than one division of the Petroleum In- 


dustry ) 


$3,000,000,000 worth of products 
like these are bought each year 
in the Petroleum Industry 


Is your product 
on the “approved” © list? 


Metals & Alloys 

Meters 

Nuts & Bolts 

Packing & Gaskets 

Paints 

Piping 

Pistons & Rings 

Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment 

Pumps 

Reboilers 

Regulators 

Reheaters 

Replacement Parts 

Rubber Products 

Safety Equipment 

Separators 

Shovels 

Silencers 

Slush Pumps 

Solvents 

Speed Reducers 

Steel Tapes 

Tanks 

Tool Joints 

Tubing & Tubing 
Equipment 

Turbines 

Valves 

Welding Equip- 
ment 

Wire Rope 


if you sell the Operating Men, 
you're IN! 


In the Petroleum Industry the “‘ap- 
proved” list of products by brand 
tame is made up by a relatively few 
men—the Engineers, Superintendents, 
and Operating Officials, 
whose responsibility for performance 
‘ams them the right to specify and buy. 

It's these Operating Men who requi- 
sition 92% of all equipment and sup- 


Foremen 
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plies that are purchased in all divisions 
of the Petroleum Industry. (From a 
national study of oil industry buying 
habits by T. Gaines Research, in co- 
operation with Hooper-Holmes. ) 

To get your product on the “ap- 
proved” list, you have to give these 
Operating Men basic product informa- 
tion that points up details of construc- 
tion and the economic and mechanical 
advantages to them, so they can deter- 
mine whether or not they should re- 
quest a field test or place a requisition 
for the purchase of your product. 


Operating Men need TECHNICAL 
information and PRODUCT 
information 


The Operating Men who produce, 
refine and transport petroleum prod- 
ucts are interested in anything that will 
help them step up the efficiency of the 
operation for which they are held re- 
sponsible. That is why The Petroleum 
Engineer devotes itself exclusively to 
providing information about new tech- 
niques, more efficient methods and 
more productive operations. Advertis- 
ers have an opportunity to gain equal 
attention if they put into their mes- 
sages useful product information and 
point out the product's profitable appli- 
cation to modern methods and tech- 
niques. 

For instance, an editorial article deal- 
ing with the corrosion resistance of 
various metals and alloys against dif- 
ferent types of crudes would be of 
equal interest to engineers in all divi- 
sions of the industry. Similarly, an 
advertisement for valves, piping, tanks 
or any other product that is constructed 
of a newly-developed metal which is 







resistant to the corrosive action of 
crude oils, will be of interest to all 
engineers. It may help them avoid 
costly shut-downs and reduce mainte- 
nance costs. 

Manufacturers making equipment, 
materials or products which are, or 
could be, used in the Petroleum In- 
dustry should take into account the 
passion for improvement that exists 
among Operating Men in all divisions 
of the industty. 

That is their sole motive for buying 
$3,000,000,000 worth of equipment 
and materials each year. So, they're in- 
terested in knowing how products can 
be profitably applied to their opera- 
tions. 


Set out to inform the 
Foreign Engineer, and your ads 
will sell more in America, too. 


A magazine devoted exclusively to 
solving operating problems is of par- 
ticular benefit to engineers in foreign 
countries, who haven't the easy ac- 
cess to information and personal 
service that engineers in our own 
country have. 


Often, the operating engineer over- 
seas hasn't time to write a manu- 
facturer for more information; often, 
a purchase decision must be made 
immediately on the basis of what- 
ever information is available. 


So the manufacturer whose adver- 
tisement describes and pictures basic 
information about his product will 
have a better chance of selling his 
equipment to the engineer overseas, 
and will do a better selling job at 
home, too. 





New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Roger 
Motheral ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells St., 
E. V. Perkins * Huntington Park, Cal., 5905 Pacific 
Blvd., R. C. Wipperman. 


Dallas 1, Texas + Irwin-Keasler Bldg. 
T. J. Crowley + Advertising Manager 
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Your Messages to I ndustry Are “On Target” Vi 
In These 24 McGraw-Hill l 
Business and Industrial Publications. 
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ret'Wvet look at your 


ling job 


rough the bombsight 


fa B-29...? 


HEY were climbing out of a B-29 after a 
raid on Honshu. 


“How many tons went down on Yokohama?” 
someone asked the pilot. 


"Tons, hell,”’ the bombardier broke in. “It’s not 
what we drop. It’s what we aim at and hit 
that counts!” 


That is the whole difference between success and 
failu reona bombing mission... 


It can well be the difference between profit 
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and loss in your postwar selling job! 


If you have a product or a service for Ameri- 
can Industry—your targets are clearly defined 
under perfect visibility. 


They are management executives—key men 
in engineering, design, maintenance, produc- 
tion, distribution—in those specific industries 
for which your product is designed. 


Segregating these men — through their in- 
tense interest in reading what is new in their 
own fields—is the pin-point job that sound 
business and industrial publications have 
already done for you. 


They have done this in each of the fields, and 
in each of the industries in which your product 
can be used to advantage to cut costs, save 
time, speed output or multiply markets. 


You are “on target’ when you concentrate on 
the men who influence, specify, and place in- 
dustrial orders. You reach them most eco- 
nomically in the media they read for help in 
doing their own work better. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY - INC. 
Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
* 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Visual Aids 


structions to field radio operators for 
maintaining transmission security prin- 
ciples and combatting radio interfer- 
ence; procedures of military police in 
controlling civil riots and handling 
battle stragglers; and medical per- 
sonnel in treating battle casualties 
have the greatest appeal. Their utiliza- 
tion, as indicated by Post Training 
Film Library records, is greater than 
that of pictures dealing with specific 
technical aspects of individual items 
of equipment. 


This analysis of audience-interest 
may be valuable to users of commer- 
cial and industrial films in sales and 
educational work. The application of 
general principles and techniques in 
normal operations with which the 
audience is concerned daily has a 
greater appeal than does a film dealing 
with details of the manufacturer’s 
production procedure. 


A great deal of the subject matter 
used in sales, educational, and training 
films is not adaptable to motion pic- 
ture presentation and cannot possibly 


return the investment made in it. 
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Also publishers of The 
industry and 
oldest 
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Paper World, 
ABC Monthly 
the Industry 
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ON’T MISS the opportunity to present your Product 

Information to the men who purchase, specify or select 
machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies to the vast 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry. 


THERE ARE COMPETITIVE TIMES 
AHEAD—Make certain your prospects know 
about your products by presenting your cata- 
logue data to this IMPORTANT AUDIENCE 


THE BOOK WORKS FOR YOU EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR. 
the busy mill executive who refers to it con- 
stantly for engineering, chemical, supply and 
where-to-buy-it 
catalogue matter. 
multiple pages or insert your special catalogue 
to the industry. 


Phone or wire space reservations. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


CLOSING 
DATE 
MAY 3l 


It’s a time-saver for 


including manu- 
Use single or 


information, 





99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5, ILL. 
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Speakers explaining something or mak- 
ing an exhortation are not the source 
of the sound motion picture’s effec. 
tiveness. The complete illusion of -in- 
timate reality into which each person 
in the audience projects himself js 
what permits the training film to im. 
part more knowledge in a given pe- 
riod than any other teaching medium, 

The military services also make edu- 
cational films to impart information 
rather than to teach specific pro- 
cedures. These appear as orientation 
films explaining the political back. 
ground of the war; war films to ac- 
quaint civilian workers in war plants 
with how much their individual ef. 
forts mean at the fighting fronts, and 
film bulletins which are edited from 
silent footage made on the battle 
fronts with explanations and sound 
effects added in the processing. 

Various surveys have proven the 
effectiveness of films in presenting in- 
formation. Supplementing the already 
impressive evidence, a recent military 
survey of three equally trained groups 
has shown 45 per cent more absorp- 
tion from simply viewing a film 
and 75 per cent more absorption 
when the film showing was pre- 
ceded by an oral explanation of the 
film, its contents, and the purpose of 
the showing. Thus it is shown that 
the cold viewing of a film is not in 
itself a substitute for intimate per- 
sonal salesmanship or other educational 
instruction. 


Films should be shown under fa- 
vorable conditions. Several simple pre- 
cautions can insure their successful 
use: 

1. Provide for good ventilation. 

2. Avoid showing films immediately 
after meals. 

3. Show no more than can be com- 
fortably absorbed—20 to 30 minutes 
maximum. 

4. Show films to 
groups. 

§. Arrange audience so screen can 
be easily seen. Front row comfort- 
ably away; sides not too far off. 

6. Introduce the film prior to its 
showing and review contents care- 
fully after showing. 


small intimate 


Foster Joins Agency 


Herbert H. Foster, who previously 
handled publicity for Remington Arms 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has joined 
the staff of Bert Nevins Associates, pub 
licity and public relations organization 
specializing in industrial accounts. 

Prior to his afhliation with Remington 
Arms, Mr. Foster supervised publicity on 
all new plastics made by the Catalin Cor 
poration, and during the past ten years, 
was in charge of publicity for many toll 
bridges in this country and in Canada. 
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No need to tell today’s advertising and sales man- 
agers why one business publication gives its advertisers 
more values than another. They know that strong values 
are built over the years by a vigorous editorial program 
cut to fit the needs of the industry it serves. 

COAL AGE has always had such a program. It 
gives supervisory men in mine and preparation plant 
the latest tested methods that can be put to work at 
once in their own jobs. Management gets factual busi- 
ness-like help for its policy-making and control problems. 
And for all, there are far-seeing articles on broad ques- 
tions such as labor, legislation, prices, quality control, 
and the industry’s future. 

Compare COAL AGE’S usefulness to the coal indus- 
try with that of any other coal publication and you'll 
quickly see why 


And the advantage was not top-heavy in one 
classification of advertisers and weak in an- 
other. COAL AGE led across the board, in al- 
most every product group, with tremendous 
leads in most of them. There’s proof aplenty 
that advertisers and readers alike recognize 
COAL AGE’S unquestionable leadership built on 
the soundest conception of service to both. 























ABC « ABP 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd ST. © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 
Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 
’S FOLLOW THROUGH 
LET 
By ERIC ZIMMERMAN presentation itself was satisfactory man (I. M., August, 1942) an adver. 
Advertising Manager, because our “Guest Review” average tisement must produce one of five re. 
Railway ‘and Industrial Engineering for readership appeal was high among sults: 1. It may get action. 2. If not, 
Company, Greensburg, Pa. our industry personnel, and our own it may tell a story or give new infor- 
sales organization was reporting excel- mation. 3. If not either of these, then 
lent reception from their contacts. it must leave some impression, favor- 
W HEN you first took up golf, how Analyzing the Ads able or * unfavorable. 5. Finally, i 
long Gd is tds ven w ham wa ‘tg Se gee may leave no tangible impression in 
how to execute a perfect follow | a ete Ae a aly pocige the mind of the seme. 
38 PB ent readership? We think it was the a , 
through, and realize its importance in application of the “tell-all” principle Determining Aims 
enabling you to get on the green? to a stripped-to-the-deck, simple, In order to find our place in this 
In like manner, we at R&IE dis- forceful layout. It was specific infor- category, we reviewed our problems. 
covered that we could employ a nat- mation given to a fast-moving audi- This gave us a clear picture of how 
ural follow-through from our series ence in ten-second doses. effective the follow-through to our 
of “Check the Facts” product infor- Seldom are there over five elements catalog bulletins might be. 
mation advertisements to our catalog, to the complete ad makeup. In this In the first place, our market is 
bulletins and other literature. particular series of ours, there were: limited. We keep our mailing list J ®T! 
We had been running this advertis- The heading (in this case the theme, up-to-date to within one-half of one _ 
ing series for nearly two years when “Check the Facts”); the product, or per cent of all the influential people our 
it suddenly dawned on us that the illustration (dominating the page); m our industry who are our primary [ ures 
series had provided us with a whole the trade mark symbol together with consideration. We distribute techni- J bill: 
sequence of ready-made bulletin cov- the name of the product; the “Check cal publications to this group directly. J fel 
ers. During these two years, we had List” panel (an identification feature, We cannot expect to increase the de- a 
felt confident that our advertisements’ always in red) and the text. Occa- mand for our product; we can only J ¢;_ 
new format technique was making a sionally an explanatory diagram or  ¢Xpect to increase our share of the Thi 
strong impression on the minds of the bulletin reference was used. existing business. hel, 
readers of our leading industrial pub- Any of the above mentioned ele- In the ads, then, we did not have § ture 
lications. We had established a trade ments could be grasped and under- a serious problem of required action § nev 
mark or identity through consistency stood in a few seconds. The format © response unless it was something § ou 
and the time was ripe for further cul- was kept intact, but the treatment unusual or something that might in- = 
tivation of an already successful idea. varied enough to prevent monotony. terest those few who were missed dur- § 
We were reasonably sure that the Quoting from the famous Roy East- ing its distribution. - 


Therefore, we expected to produce ‘ 
results number 2 and 3 of Mr. East- IN 
man’s list. We were giving specific ing 
information and we expected to make ran 
an impression. itt 
Impression Average High 

Mr. Eastman quoted further figures 4 
from his research experiences. Start- 
ing with an average 80 per cent po- 
tential, he finds that an advertise- 
ment gets an exposure from S55 per 
cent, and what is the result? 


Action of any kind 

No action, but put over an idea.. 7% 

Nothing done, but a conscious 
favorable impression retained. . 23% 


From our own and the “Guest Re- 


@ No. |: Advertisements in R&IE's “Check 

the Facts" product information series. 
@ No. 2: Bulletin follow-through. Each has 
its parent ad's general characteristics, 
yet each is slightly different in treatment. 


3% 
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@ The huge industrialization program 
already under way in Latin America o 
has the approval and cooperation of M a rk e ft E x re ] oO r a t i Or ’ 
our government. Latest estimated fig- 

ures on this market reach the ten 
billion dollar mark. The industrial 
field alone, which is so thoroughly 
covered by REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, 
requires mew equipment valued at 
$3,400,000,000. 
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This booklet will prove extremely 
helpful to those American manufac- 
turers who plan to take advantage of 
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new market opportunities. It explains 
bow REVISTA INDUSTRIAL pro- 
vides a simple, low-cost method of 
market exploration and why it works 
so successfully. 





YOUR COPY of this booklet can be 
obtained by contacting your REVISTA 
INDUSTRIAL representative or writ- 
ing direct to the Cleveland office. Ar- 
rangements will be made to present 
it to you. There is no obligation. 




















PRINTED IN TWO EDITIONS: 
PORTUGUESE for Brazil; 
SPANISH for the other 


Latin American countries. 








Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co. 


PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd St. « PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. * CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave 
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Sales Promotion Ideas ... .. 
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Envelopes for various promotion mailings (left), and even blotters “followed-through" on 
R&IE's ad series by carrying the keynote of the series, “Check the Facts," in a prominent 
position, and by employing the same general uncomplicated layout which typified the ads 


view” reports, we concluded that 
through consistency, brevity, specific 
data and repetition of certain theme 
elements, we had been able to increase 
that average of 23 per cent to well 
over 50 percent and possibly 75 per 
cent. This average represented those 
of our industry who, we felt, had 
been definitely impressed and had re- 
tained the impression. 

As stated before, in our advertising 
we sell only ideas and specific data to 
technical men in a limited market. It 
was a natural, then, to project certain 
physical elements, or identifying fea- 
tures which had been established in 
the advertising program into pub- 
licity and promotion material. 

The red “Check List” panel which 
appeared on all the ads became the 
common denominator and is shown on 
every piece of copy. 

Thus, our correlated system of fol- 
low-through from ad to promotion 
was established. In actual practice, 
we publish an ad, and immediately 
follow it with a bulletin bearing a 
characteristic likeness. We believe 
this follow-through helps us to put 
our technical data up there “on the 
green” quicker. Thus we decrease our 
possibilities of getting “in the rough” 
of reader indifference. 


Life-Span of an Idea 


Several of our own sales represen- 
tatives ask us when we expect this 
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new idea to be out of date, or to have 
served its purpose. This is a good 
question, and one of the oldest prob- 
lems in advertising history. 

We have come to realize that just 
about the time we commence to get 
fed up with a campaign idea, our pub- 
lic is just beginning to appreciate it. 
That is no reflection on anyone. It 
is the inverse of the law of diminish- 
ing returns and shows the degree of 
rise in cumulative effect. 

Therefore, as long as we can make 
the ads interesting, we feel that they 
continue to be useful, and the physi- 








cal counterpart on other types of pro- 
motion will have unlimited effective. 
ness. 

Follow-through is generally desir. 
able with promotion material. How- 
ever, our experience has taught us 
that any plan must have a basic, fun- 
damental conception that should be 
generally established through some in- 
formative medium, and should have 
natural progression of thought. 


Double, Double, 
Toil and Trouble . .. 

The old saw having to do with, “Ie 
never rains, it pours,” certainly pulled 
no punches in proving its point to the 
Schaible Company, Cincinnati manu- 
facturers of plumbing supplies. Just 
about the time the company had as- 
sumed a fairly rosy outlook for the 
prospects of renewed consumer goods 
production, U. S. forces suffered seri- 
ous setbacks on the Western Front, 
and as a result, Schaible’s war produc- 
tion was heavily increased. 

No sooner had the company begun 
to make a dent in these war orders, 
than one of the worst floods in his- 
tory hit that city so famous for them, 
and with the inundation went all 
means of Schaible’s production. 

Not to be laid low even by such 
adversities, these tricks of fate were 
neatly turned into a public relations 
job in the form of a four-page bul- 
letin entitled, “Why We Can’t Handle 
More Business,” which was sent to all 
customers. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
at left the first page of the two-color 
bulletin which explained in words of 
one syllable the double whys and 
wherefores of the company’s inability 
to fill orders. 

The center spread concentrated on 
the damper side of the question illus- 
trating the point with many photo- 





Pages from a four-page bulletin recently issued by the Schaible Company in an effort to 
clear up the company's production situation for customers who have to wait unnecessarily long 
for deliveries. As described in the story above, Schaible had the two-fold problem of explain- 
ing the effect of its heavily increased war production schedule on possible return to consumer 


manufacture plus the fact that its facilities were “drowned” in the recent Ohio valley floods 
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If not, you are overlooking an opportunity 
at your own doorstep. 
ith, “Tr 
pulled War has emphasized the might of the 
to the 
manu- South’s productive capacity and the extent 
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add re of its raw materials, which will contribute 
“a largely toward the solution of the indus- 
te trial problems of peace. Laboratories, with 
roduc war experience background, are working 
—— diligently to develop new processes for in- 
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ae. dustries from products of the farm, forest 
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ations moving swiftly into an era of industrial 
e bul- and social development that will as- 
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toa 
— @ HERE’S YOUR MAGAZINE 
-Color 
ms The advertising pages of MANUFACTUR- 
bility ERS RECORD are read by executives who 
. on follow closely the news of the South’s in- 
111uUS- 2 
hoto- dustrial activities and its resources, and 
they are the men who count when buying 
“ industrial equipment and supplies. No 


other magazine enjoys such confidence 


and esteem. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Established 1882 
The Business Magazine of the Sosth 


CANDLER BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





















Publishers: 
Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Pregress 
Construction Magazine — Construction Daily Bulletin 
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Pattern for 


“ELECTRONIC 
APPLICATIONS 
IN INDUSTRY" 


Some said it couldn’t be done, yet... 


A McGraw-Hill survey on electronics of magnitude and great usefulness is 
now between two covers! 
It constitutes the first really comprehensive study of the electronic situation in 


industry . . . present and future. 


There has never been anything like it. Chances are that this 192-page volume 
will direct the thinking of both users and manufacturers of electronic equip- 


ment for a number of years to come. 























A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION J 3 
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Comorrow! 


McGRAW-HILL presents the most comprehensive 
survey yet made on industrial uses of electronics 


@ Took almost a year to make. 
R y' @ Nationwide in scope. 
@ 796 companies reporting. 


@ 16,805 present electronic applica- 
tions reported. 


@ Scores of potential ones described. 











kom electronics 


f DESIGN...PRODUCTION...USE 
b. m.. $  ABC Established 1930 ABP 


N}] 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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T 
EQUIPMENT 


and their 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 






Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this new 


BOAT INDUSTRY 


SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 


use in postwar boats? 


@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 


commonly used to build 


tomorrow’s boat? 


@ Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 


years? 


Yachting asked the ques- 


tions. Naval architects and 


yacht builders gave 
answers. 


A note will bring your copy, a 
one page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 


Discover what leaders in 


yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 


in their field. 


Advertising Department 








MANUFACTURERS 


chting 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 











graphs of the water-filled plant. At 
right is the fourth page, which was 
a reproduction of one of Schaible’s 
business paper ads explaining how in- 
creased war production schedules had 
cut down the chances for consumer 
manufacture. From the comments 
received from customers, Schiable has 
concluded that they appreciate this 
straightforward and complete infor- 
mation. 

Credit for the idea goes to Sidney 
Mulliken, manager of distribution for 
Schaible Company, and to Perry- 
Brown, Inc., Cincinnati, the com- 
pany’s agency. 


Ajax Puts 25th 
Anniversary to Work 

When Ajax Electrothermic Corpo- 
ration, Trenton, N. J., began to con- 
sider what it ought to do about its 
25th anniversary, the first thing that 
came to mind was a typical, paper- 
consuming, “exultation” promotion 
piece. But the plans wisely developed 
into an idea handbook for the whole 
industry, wherein the “25 Years” is 
confined to one line of copy. 

The primary motivation in_ its 
choice of this type of commemorative 
booklet is best explained by R. D. 
Towne, Towne Advertising, New 
York, the company’s agency. 

Says Mr. Towne, “Induction heat 
is moving into so many different places 
on today’s production lines that it’s 
a tough job to keep track of them 
all. Further, to our knowledge, no 
manufacturer of induction heating 
and melting equipment had ever been 
able to combine all the applications 


Pa = 


DUCTION 
B® EATING & MELTING 


Cover and inside page from Ajax Electrothermic Corporation's new booklet on 
heating which was issued on its 25th anniversary in lieu of the more commonplace 
effective “exultation” promotion piece. The booklet is described in detail in this de 
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into one promotion piece—and yet the 














need for this type of promotion has a! 
become greater every month. Its 25th dev 
anniversary gave Ajax the opportunity . 
to issue such a book, and it took thai 49: 
opportunity to make a really valuable = 
contribution to its field.” the 
It’s a hard-working bulletin, de 
. : a be 
signed to be of value to the executivell info 
and engineer alike. Leafing through whe 
the pages, one notes two distinct pat- 
we ae data conforming to that nee _ 
In every spread there are informa-ff than 
tive headlines, side-heads, and large§ ‘Be! 
= oe ing 
photos with plenty of “reason-why"§ ae, 
in their captions. And for the manff valu 
who wants to get down to details, the dem 
factual copy, engineering sketches, og 
charts and application tables are in- 
cluded. Anotl 
Starting with the history and de- _ 
scription of induction heating, the Fy 
bulletin includes two sections showingll yabic 
the ‘“‘what-it-does” of induction heat-I secure 
ing. This is followed by a five-page 
section describing Ajax-Northrup ue 


equipment. 

The cover is black, silver and white, 
colors chosen as the best to show the 
white-heat in the dramatic cover 
photo. The inside cover reproduces Depa 
headlines from editorial articles, andj ports 
is printed in silver to serve merely as 
stage-setting. The 24-page inside sec-f a7, 
tion is printed in black and red. the b 

There’s plenty of change-of-pace in © us 
the layouts, which were done by Guy 
W. Hodges. and 

The bulletin will be illustrated inff other 
nearly all advertisements for the com- 
ing year and will help increase the Beca, 
effectiveness of the space advertising§ work 
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technical progress even more than to 


rt developments from the field. The 


wisdom of this publishing philosophy 
has been increasingly demonstrated over 
the last 25 years as the necessity has in- 


creased for close controls, chemical 
analyses of ingredients, research in new 
developments, changes in methods of 
production and operations. 


An independent experimental bakery is a 
valuable asset to the entire industry. 
We can, through our own research, find 
the answers to many of the problems 
that beset the industry. Hence, we are in 
a better position to disseminate useful 
information to interested bakers every- 
where. 


Bakers have had the problem during the 
last few years of feeding more people 


than ever before, doing it with less of 
their basic materials, and under chang- 


ing conditions that require quick adjust- 
ments in formulas and methods. The 


value of our experimental bakery is 
demonstrated by the help it has given 
through the editorial columns on adapt- 


ing formulas to alternate materials. 


Another important function of the experimental 
bakery and research laboratory is to test the 
wility and adaptability of materials, ingredi- 


ets and equipment to the Baking industry. 


Unbiased advice is furnished to the manvu- 


adurers, or their agencies, of such products. 


Engineering Service: Rigid controls on 


the ingredient side of the formula are of 
litle avail unless equally exact coatrols 
can be achieved on the mechanical side. 
To help bakers secure this greater pro- 
duction efficiency and day-by-day uni- 
formity, Bakers Weekly's Engineering 
Department develops methods and re- 
ports successful practices to the bakers 
on such subjects as efficient bakery lay- 
out; measurement and control of temper- 
ature, humidity and heat in all states of 
the baking process; insulation and how 
t© use it; maintenance, repair and up- 


keep of equipment; mixing, fermenta- 
tion, make-up, proofing, baking, cooling 
and wrapping procedure, and many 
other equally important production 
topics. 


Because the engineers in this department 
work so closely with bakers in the field, 
and know their problems so intimately, 
are frequently called in by manu- 
rers to work with them on new 
machines or accessories from the blue 
Print stage to the time when test runs 
are made in a bakery. For example, the 
fagineering Department has helped the 
ustry develop highspeed mixing, has 
ped bring about greater efficiency in 
d-slicing and packaging machines; 
has revolutionized cost control 
systems. 


Complete factual reports on the adapta- 
bility, cpplication and sales potentialities of 
Mactically every product used by the Baker 
@ available from our files. 
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THE SALES FORUM ; : : dedicated to 
maintaining present baking volume post- 
war. Bakery sales have, during the war, 
risen to the highest in history. To main- 
tain that volume, bakers will have to 
develop new, constructive sales and 
merchandising procedures. To that end, 
a new weekly feature has been incor- 
porated in Bakers Weekly—the SALES 
FORUM. It brings bakers help on such 
problems as distribution, point of sale 
merchandising, window displays, pack- 
aging, personal selling hints and em- 
ployee relations: One of the principal 
aims is to help bakers understand the 
sound principles of marketing . . . how 
to analyze customer needs and how to fit 
merchandise and services to the needs 
of their individual markets. 


WASHINGTON NEW 
FLASHES — 
The on-the-spot coverage each week of 
WASHINGTON NEWS, the only service 
of its kind gathered and edited ex- 
clusively for the Baking industry, is of 
paramount importandée to Bakers, to 
advertisers and government, alike. To 
insure authoritative interpretation and 
forecast of the lightning-fast changes 


men to take charge; increased every 
facility so as to give complete, up-to- 
the-minute reports ef what has hap- 
pened and what is developing on the 
Washington front that vitally affects 


Lr, 


Ne NN 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF THAT 
CARRIES OUT THIS COM- 
PREHENSIVE PROGRAM: 

Bakers Weekly is headed by experienced 
Editors, each of whom is a specialist in 
one or more phases of the Baking in- 
dustry, such as engineering, laboratory, 
bakery shop procedure, sales and mer- 
chandising, tax procedure and cost 
accounting. Their background includes 
technical, chemical and engineering 
experience; retail sales and marketing 
experience. 

Peter G. Pirrie, Editor-in-Chief 

Leslie M. Dawson, Managing Editor 

Charles A. Glabau, Technical Director 

John M. Hartley, Retail Editor 


George Chussler, Jr., Merchandising 
Editor 


Ruth E. Gardner, Laboratory Chemist 
Henry F. Voll, Bakery Technician 


James R. Phelan, Assistant to the Editor- 
in-Chief 





Fred W. Colquhoun, Flour and Financial 
News Editor 


Arthur T. Joyce, Director Washington 
Bureau 


Edna B. Macknet, Assistant Director 
Washington Bureau 


Eva H. Scafer, News Editor 


WHAT RESPONSE CAN 
ADVERTISERS EXPECT FROM 
BAKERS WEEKLY READERS? 


Advertisers who offer our readers any- 
thing that will help with their problems, 
find them responsive. It all depends 
upon the kind of information that ad- 
vertisers put into their space. A manu- 
facturer whose equipment has practical 
applications in the baking field, gets 
best results when he backs up his claims 
with reasonable evidence, and fully 
explains the features of his product in 
terms of its specific advantages to the 
baker. Any advertiser who offers useful 
literature gets a tremendous response 
when his ad describes just what the 
literature contains and in what way it 
can be useful to the Bakers. 


Bakers Weekly readers respond to ad- 
vertising that is helpful and informative 
for the same reason that they write so 
voluminously to our Editors. From the 
large Combination Baking Companies, 
the Independent Wholesale and Pro- 
gressive Retail Bakers, come thousands 
of inquiries each year to the Experi- 
al Bakery, the Engineering De- 

artment and the Sales and Merchandis- 
ing Editors. 


Advertisers can be guided by this fact: 
These progressive bakers are interested 
in learning more about anything that 
can help them operate a better and more 
profitable business ... whether it per- 
tains to the machinery, supplies and 
— they work with, or the in- 
gredients they use in their products. 


Practical Bakery men; specialists in all technical 
phases, in engineering and in marketing; are 
available in our New York and Chicago offices 
to cooperate fully with any manufacturer or 
advertising agency interested in the Baking 
industry. 





Directory of Selected 
Bakeries Available to Ad- 
vertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an annual 
Directory containing the names of 
bakery establishments which do $50,000 
or more business annually. It describes 
the type of business operated, kind of 
products made, number of delivery 
trucks, names of owners, operating ex- 
ecutives, etc. Those who have used it 
say it is an extremely valuable sales 
tool in marketing to bakers. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 56] 
Introducing Products 


kind of facts before the salesman and 
they’re going to become the sales argu- 
ments that spell orders. I’m not talk- 
ing about canned sales talks. But, if 
properly prepared, the sales manual is 
the rudder that steers the salesman in 
the direction that leads to a sale. 

The facts about competitive prod- 
ucts and how they stack up to yours 
are facts your salesmen should know. 

The question of answering questions 
is an important one. A proper mar- 


ket analysis enables you to know not 
only why people might buy your prod- 
uct, but also why they might not. 
Careful study will give you the chance 
to work up a series of questions pros- 
pects are likely to ask about the new 
product. These can be listed on one 
side of a page with the answers on the 
other. The same holds true with 
arguments against the product and the 
counter arguments you can work up 
to refute them. 

Pornt Twetve: Preparing News 
Releases and Articles for the Busi- 
ness Papers . . . or General Press. 





section of the country. 





READER INTEREST 
in 
SHEET METAL WORKER 
PROVEN 


Classified Advertisers and those using space in our Market- 
ing Section want results—they get quick results from Sheet 
Metal Worker, the publication carrying the greatest volume 
of this type of advertising in the field covered. 


Men who want positions advertise in Sheet Metal Worker 
because they get results—men who want to buy a business 
or sell one use Sheet Metal Worker because they get results 
—Advertisers in the Market Section use it constantly to 
dispose of new or used machinery and equipment quickly. 


READER INTEREST 


PROVEN 


by the results obtained by these Advertisers from readers in every 
This combined with the fact that it has the 
highest renewal percentage is proof of our reader interest. 


For results—use Sheet Metal Worker, the oldest publication in the 
field with the largest ABC circulation and proven reader interest. 
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A new product is news, and as you 
undoubtedly know, editors are happy 
to cooperate in running announce. 
ments. Likewise, if your product js 
really the type that helps operators 
cut costs or increase production, you'll 
haye no trouble in getting a welcome 
for longer length articles on it 


Icing for the Campaign Cake 

To these 12 points I’ve already men- 
tioned, there could reasonably be added 
a few more to give added impact to 
your overall program of introducing 
a new product. Mostly, however, 
they’re adaptations of the material 
I’ve already mentioned. For example, 
some companies use slide films or mo- 
tion pictures to emphasize and drama- 
tize their story both to salesmen and 
to prospects. If your budget can 
afford these kinds of media, you’l! find 
they can give you a plus value you 
can get in no other way. 

Many times scale models are effec- 
tive selling aids—especially in the sale 
of a large product. The strong point 
in their favor is, of course, that they 
give your salesmen a chance to bring 
the product right into the office of 
your prospect. We've used them with 
a great degree of success at Allis- 
Chalmers. 

Well, there’s the package. And now 
that you’ve got it produced, how are 
you going to get it to work for you? 


Lay Out a Time Table 


Timing is all-important. Lay out 
a time table, and hold to it. Don't 
touch off the fuse until you're sure 
the product is going to be ready for 
sale in three months. 

ONE: Smoke up interest among 
salesmen and dealer salesmen in your 
house organ. Give them just enough 
information to make them curious— 
not any more. If possible, do this at 
the beginning of a month. It’s going 
to make your job of synchronizing all 
the elements of the campaign a much 
simpler one. 

TWO: During the first month, 
present the complete package, includ- 
ing ads, sales promotion pieces, direct 
mail pieces, the engineering booklet— 
everything you’ve prepared—to your 
salesmen and your dealers. Again the 
ideal approach would be to make 4 
personal presentation using a motion 


picture or slide film to put across your 
story. . 

If this is impossible to do, and i 
is in most cases, send out the entire 


package by mail to your salesme - 
1uc 


dealers. Don’t feel this is too 
material for them to digest a‘ one 
time. Remember,  they’re ways 


looking for anything that wi ™P 
their sales. It isn’t fanciful thir king 
to presume when they see the kid o 
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job you've done to back them up, 
they'll know you really mean business 
and there’s a future for the new 
product. 

One word of caution—be positive 
that this material is in the hands of 
all your people in the field before any 
public announcement is made. 

THREE: Also during the first 
month, a press showing of the new 
product should be arranged. Send out 
invitations to editors and newspaper 
men. Hold a dinner in their honor. 
And then unveil the new product. 





your news announcements so that 
they'll reach the papers in time to ap- 
pear in print one month after you’ve 
made the original announcement in 
your house organ. 

FOUR: One month has gone by. Your 
selling organization knows completely 
about the new product and how you’re 
backing them up. News announce- 
ments have appeared in the press. This 
second month sees you swing into ac- 
tion with your ads in business papers. 
If you’re carrying a schedule in gen- 
eral papers, certainly you should tie 


Again, if you can’t do this for rea- them in with the program at this 
sons beyond your control, send out time. 

—_ — 
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VITAL AREA 
IMPORTANT 


When a man tackles a tough beard he does it the way experience has taught 
him is the easiest chooses a penetrating lather and a sharp blade! 

Experience has also taught advertisers who want to effectis ely penetrate 
the rich West Coast industrial market to do it the easy way...with consistent, 
forceful advertising campat PACIFIC FACTORY. 

Throughout 34 years o1 continuous publication PACIFIC FACTORY has 
produced highly satisfactory results for its advertisers ... has established an 
enviable readership among the West Coast's leading plant owners, key ex- 
ecutives, superintendents, engineers — the men who plan... the men who 


buy in th 
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580 MARKET STREET - 


e € xpanding, progressive Industrial West. 






The Plant 
Management 
Magazine 


of the West 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE: Coincident with this, you; 
direct mail or reprints should go out 
Your dealers by this time wil! up. 
doubtedly want to launch their own 
program. Because you’ve given them 
the material and the time table they 
can parallel their program with yours. 
The same holds true with your distric; 
office organization if they handle their 
own mailings. 

SIX: Your material is out hitting 
those targets you aimed at. Your ad 
are running. Articles on the new 
product are appearing. But your job 
isn’t finished. Sure, you have ney 
ads to produce, new direct mail pieces 
to make up. Yet equally important, 
or perhaps more so, you’ve got a bunch 
of boys in the field whose initial en- 
thusiasm might wane if you don’t 
keep on giving them a shot in the arm. 

So, if you’re smart, you solicit in- 
formation from them. You might even 
run a contest for the best selling ideas 
with cash prizes as the award. 

You want _ sales-problem-licking 
stories. 

You want new selling angles. 

You want tested successful selling 
stories. 

You want them because you, in 
turn, can pass them on to other sales- 
men in the field to make their selling 
job easier and to keep selling enthusi- 
asm whipped up to the high pitch 
necessary to keep on getting orders. 

No... it isn’t an easy job. And 
too rarely the ad manager who does 
the kind of good job that means sell- 
ing volume, is given the proper credit 
































Management Sees the Light 





But I think we’re coming into our 
own. I think management is begin- 
ning to understand one salient fact 
I think they’re beginning to under- 
stand that what we do and how well 

do it in many cases is going t 
mean success or failure for a product 
in which they have invested thousands 
of dollars. 

I think they’re beginning to under- 
stand that it’s one thing to produce 
a good product. But, it’s another to 
sell it. 

The advertising department in an) 
company can’t take a back seat in any 
selling program. 

A good product nourished with 3 
sound advertising program will grow 
into a mighty sales volume. 

good sales volume doesn’ 
just profits. It means jobs and op- 
portunity and good living. 

That’s something a lot of boys at 
going to be interested in whe 
come back home. 

Whether or not they get it | 
to depend in great degree on te 
you do. 
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A winning combination for Textile World 
advertisers who seek to influence the Latin- 
American Textile Market. 


A 4 4 


TEXTILE WORLD, in addition to its thorough coverage 
of the key mills of this country, has a net paid cir- 
culation of over six hundred in the textile mills of 
Latin America — 

Serving Latin-American mill men who read 
English readily and who look to Textile World 
to keep them in touch with what is going on in the 
textile industry outside of Latin America. 


RESUMEN DE TEXTILE WORLDtakes the material in each 
issue of Textile World that has application to 
Latin-American mills, in digest form, vari-typed 
in Spanish, to all Textile World subscribers in 
Latin America, for education of the responsible 
men throughout themills whodo not read English— 
\lso to non-subscribing mills, to increase 
Textile World’s prestige in Latin America and at 
the same time to provide complete coverage of the 
whole Latin-American textile market for those 
advertisers whose Textile World advertisements 
are reproduced (in Spanish) in its advertising 

paces. 
\nd Resumen is doing its assigned job well. 
‘Yo quote a South American mill executive: — 
“If your Textile World advertisers knew how 


carefully our men study the advertisements 
you couldn’t keep any of them out of it.” 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


RESuy 
EN de TEXT Wortp 


Says the Mexican Manager of one advertiser: — 
“Resumen de Textile World is the greatest 
little sheet that comes to our country — the 
mills all get it and they love it.” 


Resumen, in a word, is successfully rounding 
out Textile World’s service to the Latin-American 
textile industry and at the same time is enabling 
Textile World advertisers to completely blanket 
the Latin-American textile market — at a nominal 
cost. 


The combination, Textile World plus Resumen, is 
a winning combination for Textile World adver- 
tisers who are anxious to build recognition in 
the Latin-American market. 

You can put this winning combination to work 
for you immediately, if you have a schedule in 
Textile World, by authorizing reproductions of 
your Textile World advertisements, as they ap- 
pear, in corresponding issues of Resumen de 
Textile World. Interested? 





ABC + ABP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication +330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 


The production, engineering and business paper of the textile industry 
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upon the listing of the corporate name _ service its branded products, or who 
Your Name itself. These services are known as are authorized to render any form of 
bee a ae Trade Mark and Trade Name Services, branded service. Under the classifi- 
acturer with nationwide distribution and are now being used by hundreds cation which describes the produc: or 
avoid these difficulties? Mr. Fisher of manufacturers of branded or trade- service, and indented under this brand 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 















explained: marked products.” name, in alphabetical order, are the 
“Publishers of telephone directories “Just how do they work?” I asked actual names, addresses and telephone 
developed and now offer two directory at this point. numbers of all dealers and other con- 
services which are designed to afford “Reduced to simplest terms, the cerns authorized to handle the product 
the most effective identification of a Trade Mark and Trade Name Services or to render the service. The brand 
manufacturer’s product with local make it possible for any corporation name appears only in the classified 
dealers who sell or service them. In- to show in any classified directory the directory. The contract for such 
cidentally, these services appear to pro- names, addresses and telephone num- service is made by the owner of the 
vide immunity for the corporation’s bers of all local dealers or other con- name and is under its control, not 
name from complications attendant cerns who are authorized to sell or under the control of the dealer.” 






“Just how do the two services dif- 
fer?” I interjected. 
“The difference is slight,” Fisher 


f explained “The Trade Mark Service 

PAHIENCE MY FRIE: e consists of the brand name in bold 

a type, with an inch of descriptive text 

— including a reproduction of the of- 

mpi ie ficial trade mark, the phrase ‘Where 

% NY: To Buy Them,’ followed by the names, 

! addresses and telephone numbers of 
the dealers or other concerns.” 






















Opening a classified phone book on 
his desk, Mr. Fisher showed me two 
examples of the Trade Mark Service. 






















Trucks—Industrial 
NUTTING FLOOR TRUCKS 








Over 400 Standard 


and Special Designs 

2-Wheel Trucks, Plat- 

form, Trecke. Stake (Uae — 
CATALOG COVERS and BINDERS and Shel ‘Trucks 


Rubber Tired Wheels 
—Casters, 


—good ones—can be had from “WHERE TO BUY THEM” 


Dorsey Eqpmnt Co 216WKinzie SUP rior-678 





Beaverite—but not yesterday. 

From 2 to 6 months is the general 

rule—and that's good. athe “i= A LE 
s 


vas biased INDUSTRIAL AND HAND ~ 


crept. COWAN LINE 


and Skid Piatforms 
For Every Plant Transportation need 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 





Imagine what the rush will be like when the oy gpa 
7A ° ° e. ¢ Dobler A H&Associates 80EJacksonBi HAR isn-0018 
jis green light goes on...isn't it common sense HAND LIFT TRUCKS 
, March Sidney A 549WWashngtn FRA nkin-10 


to do something now about the catalogs ng RAILWAY REPRESENTATIVE 


and binders you know you're going to need 





Turning a few pages he pointed out 
an example of the Trade Name Serv- 
ice, which I noticed was merely a sim- 
. , _— plified and less expensive form oo § = 
Tell us your requirements and let's get started we'll Trade Mark Service. The inch of é 
help all we can with samples and prices—and we'll scriptive text and the reproduction ot 


tell you what we can do for you on delivery. official trade mark were eliminated. 


in a few months? 


Machinery 


DELTA QUALITY TOOLS. 
MATTHEWS MAX AR & CO 
seo Ow Ad At Machine Tools 
24WBelmnt GRA cind-25™ 
PULVER MACHINISTS — iJ 
27NJefrsn FRA nkin-5010 
WAKEFORD WARDWARE k ‘PAINT CORP 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. (NC. [iNMmnerncecimas 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 















. , ; 

atalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificia “Just what are the advantages a 
Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings these ‘two services, Mr. Fisher? 

“There are many,” he : plied. 
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If you have electrical controls to sell, you will 
find MACHINE DESIGN readers interested 
in how your controls can help solve their 


ok on 





> two 


rvice. 





problems. 


It might be a rotating regulator to keep the 

various stands of a cold mill matched in speed 
or a simple push-button tuning device for mass produced radios. Other electrical 
controls specified by desigkers of machines, include limit switches, temperature 
controls, speed controls, cycle timers, float switches, vacuum switches, overload 
relays, low voltage relays, and ragister regulators. 


For ideas on the application of coxtrols or other parts, materials and finishes, the 
Design Executives in over 7200 of the nation’s machine building plants look to the 
pages of MACHINE DESIGN. Both the editorial and advertising pages give them 
help in their everyday problems. 


Over 40,000 MACHINE DESIGN readers\are on the lookout for new ideas to 
improve present products and design new postwar products. It is a volume market 





where one specification means multiple orders. 


For full details on the machine building market, and the importance of the designer, 
let us send you the MACHINE DESIGN Data File. 


‘Macnine Desien 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
y _ 
a 
ol 
A PENTON PUBLICATION 
plied 
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TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
AND SUPPLIES 


THE ONLY ABC-ABP PUBLICATION 
REACHING THESE EXECUTIVES 
Everyday Working Tool in Shipping 
and Transportation 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $15.00 A YEAR 
( 52 iseves) 


OVER 80% RENEWALS 
Writefor Specific Market Data 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


wtt*cy 


ADH 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS HF 
418 SO. MARKET ST. : 


7 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 













“First of all, this listing arrangement 
brings the product to the attention of 
the directory user by the name by 
which he knows it—the trade name or 
trade mark—in those cases where the 
trade name or trade mark differ from 
the name of the corporation. Further- 
more, these services are furnished on 
a basis which permits the manufac- 
turer to control the listings which ap- 
pear under his brand name.” 

“I see. Are these services available 
all over the country?” 

“Yes, in all classified telephone di- 
rec tories everywhere in the United 
States. If anyone wants the informa- 
tion I have given you, all he need do 
is call the local business office of his 
telephone company. Arrangements 
have been made whereby insertions on 
a national or sectional basis in many 
or all of the Bell System classified di- 
rectories can be made from one source. 
This simplifies the entire procedure.” 

“That looks good to me,” I re- 
marked. “But, despite all the dangers 
which you have mentioned, let’s as- 
feels it de- 
sirable to permit some dealer to list 


sume a corporation still 
the corporation’s name or a variation 
thereof, in connection with the deal- 
er’s telephone number. What can it 
do?” 

“In that case it can itself subscribe 
for the telephone service to be installed 
on the dealer’s premise, wherever the 
corporation is authorized to do busi- 
ness within any state. It therefore 
ervice and the directory 
an alternative, the cor- 
poration can telephone 
company with a letter authorizing the 
telephone company to list the corpo- 
ration’s name in conjunction with the 
telephone service of the local dealer, 
his address and phone number. But,” 
Fisher emphasized, “it should be sure 
to add some such condition as: ‘This 
authority is granted on the condition 
that it may be withdrawn by notice 
to the telephone company in writing 
at any time,” and should arrange to 
have the dealer—subscriber—note in 
writing his agreement to the condi- 


controls the 
listing. As 
furnish the 


tion.” 

“Well, from all you’ve said, Mr. 
Fisher, it looks to me as though the 
astute advertising manager should ask 
himself whether or not he is making 
the best possible use of the classified 
telephone directory and if he is doing 
it in a way that furnishes protection 
against the misuse of his corporation’s 
name.” 

“That’s right,” he rejoined, “and 
by adopting either the Trade Name 
or Trade Mark Service he can answer 
‘yes’ to both questions and rest assured 
that his name will remain his own.” 
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YOUR PLANS for a big part in the After 
V-Day” construction program should include 
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PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 
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The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


Streets and Highways, Sewage 
Disposal, Water Works, Airports 
involve no reconversion 


ONGRESS passed a $1,500,000,000 
Federal Aid Highway bill to promote 
post-war construction. Taxes paid, 
States, Counties and Cities now 
funds to build public works on large! 
scale than ever before. A _ well-organ 
ized “Blueprint Now” program has 
encouraged local communities to pre 
pare plans so work can begin promptly 
after victory. About $6,318,000,000 in 
projects are ready to start. 
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You can cover this big, specialized en 
gineering and construction market ef 
fectively through this ONE magazine. 


Write for full details today. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


New York 17, N.Y 


















308 E. 45th St 











| the MARKETING DIVISION « 
| the Petroleum Industry throughot 


Late Amoriea 
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SERVICE STATION BULK STATION 








PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO is truly the Much of thei 





oline consumption in Latin , Treg 
market place for ALL divisions of the Latin America is aléagthe Pan-American Highway i GET THESE FACTS 


American petroleum industry. Its coverage and its tributaries. This is the greatest Write for your copy of the sixteen page file 




















folder “Selling the Latin American Petroleum 
in the Marketing Division includes those “unequipped” highway in the world . . and industry” containing market date, editorial 
‘untries that do not produce or refine will eventually be a very great truck- | Programs and suggestions for preparing the 


A | most effective advertising copy to SELL your 
petroleum, only consume it, and includes: bound highway to increase Interamerican 


e 
rts 


Marine Terminals commerce. This highway now looms in its 
Bulk Stations peacetime importance as perhaps the 
Transportation Equipment 


. 

+ 

: , . greatest factor to make possible closer trade 
*® Service Stations 

e 

. 


Wholesale Distributors among the Americas and as a great vacation 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas highway. 


: POMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 











\ Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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Cooperation in 
Readership Studies 


The subject of studying the readership of in- 
dustrial advertisements, which we have been pro- 
moting editorially in INDUsTRIAL MARKETING, 
is being considered seriously, and we are con- 
fident that something definite in the way of a 
continuing study will be organized in the near 
future. That is indeed a hopeful development, 
and one which should point the way to better 
copy and therefore better results in terms of 
sales. And we shall certainly be in the market for 
more sales at lower cost in the very near future. 


It seems worth while at this time to emphasize 
the fact that because of the large number of 
interests involved in a project of this kind, in- 
cluding advertisers, advertising agencies and 
media, and because of the fact that many of 
these groups have well-organized associations 
through which the activity will be handled, it is 
highly desirable to work out the idea on a truly 
cooperative basis. Certainly the only thing in 
which the field is interested is getting the infor- 
mation, and no one association or group wants to 
corner exclusive credit for the idea’s promotion. 


Another thing to keep in mind is that this 
project should be set up as a study of advertising 
readership, and not as a study of overall reader- 
ship of industrial publications. The reason is that 
a comprehensive job in the latter field is bound 
to be both time-consuming and expensive, 
whereas studies covering a limited area in the in- 
dustrial field can be developed on an experi- 
mental basis and gradually extended as the tech- 
niques are perfected and the principles we are 
seeking begin to emerge clearly. In other words, 
readership of publications is a different problem 
and should not be allowed to become confused 
with the primary task of determining the rela- 
tive readership potentials of industrial ads. 


One more point which can be stressed at the 
outset is that we have seen enough studies of 
readership of industrial advertisements to know 
that there is a wide variation in the sales power 
of the best and the worst advertisements ad- 
dressed to the same audiences by advertisers in 
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the same general classifications. We saw a study 
by a recognized authority of a well-known busi- 
ness paper’s advertisements not long ago, and the 
readership ratings of two directly competitive 
ads were in the ratio of 10 to 1. And that’s 
neither unique nor unusual. 








We have a real opportunity to find out some 
things we need to know, and through coopera- 
tive effort we can develop the information at a 
cost which, in terms of the activity of the whole 
field, will be trifling as compared with the value 
which we can get out of it. 


Display Facilities 
At the Point of Sale 
We have been talking a good deal of late about 


the increased use of industrial distributors by 
manufacturers. The fact has been emphasized 
that there has been a growing trend in the direc- 
tion of selling through various types of distribu 
tors, and that for the small manufacturer partic 
ularly the distributor offers a ready channel to 
volume sales. 


One corollary of this situation is a growin{ 
interest in the use of display material in the store 
of dealers and distributors. While there are many 
industrial products which are not sold over th 
counter, customer traffic in many distributo! 
establishments is considerable, and the opportu 
nity to get extra attention and interest throug 
both improved packaging and forceful display 
is one that should not be overlooked. 


We know of a number of manufacturers wh 
have been working diligently in the direction 0 
setting up additional distribution facilities afte 
the war, and one part of their plan is to provid 
these new dealers with well-packaged product 
and interesting and attractive displays. The deal 
ers and distributors have shown a lot of interes 
in these ideas, and, while there are some product 
which because of size and character offer 1 
packaging problem, there are many others w 
can be dressed up in this way. And for all mant 
facturers with distributors, the question of go 
display is one that deserves an answer. 
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study 
busi- 
id the i A few days before each reader receives his copy of 
titive ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, a preview card 
that’s drops on his desk . . . highlighting the features in 
wot or ate the current issue that would be of most timely in- 
- e terest to him. | 
4 pst sie | 
pera- Koa ie tones These releases take the form of 2-color mailing | 
1 ata paket: cards, personally addressed to engineers, designers 
aol Oe es ° e 
whole must Let rhe 5° “ ponte | and executives .. . the men responsible for the 
value Beene anne PSC cen an development of a// electrically-operated machines, 


a mee ong . . 
dit ieee ores appliances and equipment. 


















Busy product makers tell us they welcome these 
friendly “prods” to reading which call their atten- 
tion to ideas they can put to immediate, profitable 
use... ideas dealing with the latest engineering 
and design techniques, the development and appli- 
cation of new materials, metals, parts, etc. 
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tribu- Hence this original program of reader stimulation 

artic —now in its 5th year—makes ELECTRICAL 

nel ti - MANUFACTURING an increasingly virile medium 
for your cultivation of the product making market. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 
Speed Selling by Mai! 


our most active prospect lists 
stencils. This results in much fasts 
addressing and has been a lifesaya 
during this time when typists 
scarce. 
Zoned Mail Moves F-a-s-t-e-r! 

When you are worrying about t 
slowness with which your mail 
delivered, there is one thing you don 
want to overlook. That is the zonin 
of your mailing list in those citid 
having postal zones. 































































This new zoning scheme, brougl 
on by shortage of post office help, 
now a permanent part of the post 
delivery system. Zoned mail can 
handled by inexperienced sorters. | 
gets fast service because unzoned ma 
must wait until the few experience 
postal clerks can get at it. There ma 
be a delay up to 48 hours which zon 
ing can eliminate! 

We zoned all of our names withi 
two months after this new progra 
went into effect. All you need do 
wrap separately your lists for eac 
city, take them to your postmaster 
and he will mail them under h 
franking privilege at no cost to you 
Each post office will zone the lis 
for its city and return them to yo 
promptly in the same good filin 
order in which they were sent. Ou 
experience was that it took from thre 
days to three weeks, depending a 
how busy each post office was, befo: 
the list was returned to us. Pos 
masters will also supply you wi 
zoning schedules for their cities, 
case you care to zone names in yo 
Key center for purchasing home appliances in more and " ‘ office. 
TERIAL DEALER. Home Builders Co.. Morris, Minn. is Age © © Saas Your mailings will have to con 
one of the numerous BSN readers to find that attractive . pete with the mail promotion of man 
appliance displays make for quick turnover. : 

more companies who are tapping 
lucrative postwar markets by ma 
The accuracy of your mailing list w! 
insure your sales messages reaching t 
right people. That is the first an 
most important step in the success 4 
yours or any direct mail. So look 
the accuracy of your mailing list 1 
successful results! 





Roush Joins Carter 


Herbert Roush, for the past seven ye 
advertising manager of The Marley ©o 
















pany, manufacturer of commer il wat 
cooling equipment, has become an @ 
count executive with the Carter Advé 
tising Agency, Inc. (former!) Carta 





Owens Advertising), Kansas City, 









Optimus Appoints Lewin 

The Optimus Equipment ym pas 
Matawan, N. J., manufacturer of @@ 
washing and drying equipment, has! 
pointed the industrial division A. 
Lewin Company, Newark, N. J., co han 
its advertising 
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Viys Swing Soulhivard — 


Power has always been readily available for 
industry moving Southward. Between 1929 and 
1939 Prime Mover Horsepower in the South 
and Southwest increased 28 per cent while 
other states lost one per cent. Between 1929 
and 1943 Kilowatt-Hour Purchases increased in 
the South 137 per cent as compared to 97 per 
cent in the rest of the country. 

Blessed with natural water power, over one- 
half of the solid fuel and two-thirds of the oil 
and gas of this country, the South has always 
been able to produce more than enough power 
to meet the demands of its fast growing indus- 
tries...at costs among the nation’s lowest. 
Southern unility facilities — hydro-electric and 
steam — are linked in one far-spreading net- 
work. This, plus thousands of substantial unit in- 


dustrial plants—on the average in greater pro- 





ELECTRICAL SOUTH 
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W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


Covering Five of the South's Greatest Markets 


COTTON Serving the Textile Industries 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 































portion than elsewhere in the country — assures | 
industry of ample, uninterrupted power in any 
Southern location — unaffected by peak de- 
mands or seasonal droughts. 

More and more, industry recognizes the un- 
beatable combination of Southern resources... 
ample low-cost power, vast supplies of inorganic 
and organic raw materials, intelligent, easily 
trained labor, space and climate for pleasant 
living, adequate transportation and ready ac- 


cess to population centers. More and more in- 





dustry is moving South — building and planning 
substantial factories — creating new and larger 
markets for new and old products both now 
and after the war. 

Be sure the South is included in your market- 
ing plans. You'll find each of the five Smith 


publications a strong sales aid in its field. 








SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 







SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 



















tne Postwar “Future 
OF THE APPLIANCE INDUSTRY 


. ... told factually, authorita- 
tively in the new 412-page 
book GREAT DAY COMING! 
by a recognized leader in the 
home appliance field . . . 


GEORGE F. TAUBENECK 


. editor of AIR CONDI- 
TIONING & REFRIGERATION 
NEWS for the past 14 years. 
A keen student of business 
and its trends, his opinions 
-expressed before industry 
meetings and in his ACRN 
editorials—are accepted as 
authoritative. He writes in- 
terestingly, with an ease 


and charm few can match. 






Refrigeration, air conditioning and 
home appliances are among the most important of the consumers durable 
goods that will lead the nation to rapid economic recovery after Victory. 


GREAT DAY COMING! is devoted to a thorough appraisal of this important 
segment of the consumers durable goods field, with special emphasis 
being placed on the distribution side of the picture. Postwar problems 
in production, marketing, the shifting distribution pattern, selling and 
service —the unprecedented sales possibilities awaiting distributors and 
dealers—and timely and thorough studies of the coming markets for home 
freezers, television, locker storage plants, automatic laundries and other 
aids to better living. The author knows the answers, and has the ability 
to write what he knows convincingly, accurately and interestingly. 


IN short, GREAT DAY COMING! tells you what's ahead in the appli- 
ance field. You will find it worth many times its moderate cost in pro- 
viding valuable, factual information you can use in your business or 


on your accounts. 


Mail us your s* while limited edition 
check today for e 


lasts (postpaid) 


et 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


Cut Losses on Cuts 


About Copy Labeling 


“Then there is the matter of abel. 
ing copy. “Copy A,’ ‘Copy B.’ OK, 
OK! But no indication on the |ayour 
as to where to put ’em! And like. 
wise, coded layouts and_ incognito 
copy. 

“It gives the wrong idea—this at- 
titude of nonchalance. Why, one lit- 
tle lovely said to me, “But Mr. Blank, 




















































the agency sent us so many | think 6.1. J 
they really want us to take our choice,’ so 
m: 

stran gi 

ing b: 

them, 

come f 

your a 

heir f 

but no 

have f 

that tl 

It’s 

It just 
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She’s the one who put the stoker cut ff mrent! 
in the oil burner ad. Ah, me!” ren of 
With which he subsided momen- Japense 
tarily, and gave me the chance I'd Acti 
been waiting for. wre A 
“Be of good cheer,” said I, not evenfiary s 
blinking in the direction of the bar- hngua; 
keep, although John misinterpreted my§ Valter 
opening and looked up _ hopefully. Bntes,” 
“There is a concerted movement on shop, y 
foot to deprive you publishers of yourfRerthy 
pet gripe. We're going to take all§Shorr 
the fun out of publishing. No moreHRides at 
guessing games. No more mysteries (,... 
We're going to be firm about thi, 
thing. And speaking of Chicago§), - 
right here is where it originated, ny.) . 
an industrial advertising agency.” eee 
A Solution Is Presented he st 
I could see John shudder as he re- a. 






called the intricacy of industrial illus- 
trations and their sly habit of mis- 
representing themselves to a trusting 
printer’s eye. 

“Sure,” said I, as I pulled a coup 
or touché or something of the kind, 
“from now on we're stamping in ink, 
on two opposite edges of each block, 
our name and client’s name. And on 
unmounted metal, we scratch it right 
on the back. No more confusion.” 

As we went out, he shook himself, 
took a deep breath and tried to sound 
grateful, as all other publishers have 
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sounded grateful or even exalted over ™gazin 
the matter. But I knew I had ruined polished 
his afternoon, and I sent him on his Much p 
way studying out where he’d find a#Pfary, p 
really major gripe from here on, 0% After 
that this pet one, with its high pati Prgeant 
from years of buffing was go! 
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6, |. Jargon 


— day soon a good many million 
men who have been talking a 
range kind of language will be com- 
ing back into industry. Many of 
them, almost immediately, will be- 
ome people to whom you will address 
your advertising; the rest will reach 
weir positions of responsibility later, 
but not so much later that they will 
ve forgotten this strange language 
that they have become familiar with. 
It’s not a strange language, really. 
It just seems strange to those of us 
im the advertising business who ap- 
mrently insist upon a classical pat- 
wn of expression—sometimes at the 
apense of enjoyable reading. 
Actually, Army language is just 
wre America. Take from it the mil- 
tary slang, and you'll find it’s the 
linguage of the guy in the street, 
Walter Winchell, “Terry & the Pi- 
ntes,” the ball yard bleachers, the 
shop, you and your friends. It’s an 
arthy language, simple but expressive. 
Short words. Short sentences. One 
idea at a time. And imaginative. 
Certainly—which is a mystery to 
uw—not the language of advertising. 
It has been tried a few times—the 
Nash series, for example—and while 
the words were authentic, the message 
was appalling. Soldiers talk like that, 
but they don’t say those things. 

Real 


Vertisin 





man” talk is so rare in ad- 
You don’t have to be tough 
and ungrammatical and uncoordinated, 


but you can use the words and ex- 
pressions that occur in normal speech 
the ones that by reason of being 
Familiar have the ring of genuineness 
and forget the ones that are stilted 
bod rhetorical. 
You'll be smart if you do. 


These 
tading 
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illions of men whose recent 
1s been confined to service 
Yank and the camp papers, 
books, an occasional news 
agazine and letters from home (un- 
polished but earnest ) won’t have 
uch parience with copy that is lit- 
‘ary, pedantic or professional. 

After taking orders from a top 
‘Tgeant for a couple of years, how 
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Distributor Sell . 


“Man Talk”. .. Copy that Helps the 
.. Five-Star Final 





can a veteran be expected to respond 
favorably to such copy as: 


When your requirements call for Cold 
Rolled Strip to exacting specifications— 
and speedy delivery is also imperative— 
FOLLANSBEE offers that hard-to-find com- 
bination of service and quality which en- 
ables you to maintain your production 
schedules and your own high product 
standards. 


(Note those long, uninteresting 
words—requirements, exacting, 
perative, combination, maintain.) 


im- 


Even you, who certainly do not talk 
this way, must find it hard work to 
struggle through such painful copy as: 

BAILEY BOILER CONTROL coordinates 
combustion, feed water, steam tempera- 
ture, heater levels, pump speeds, and other 
related factors which must all be in bal- 
ance to insure optimum boiler perform: 
ance. Control impulses originate in the 
metering equipment and are coordinated 
by the control system so that all points 
of control are regulated in harmony with 
each other and with load demand. 

We have at hand a copy of “Army 
Motors,” a publication of the Preven- 
tive Maintenance Section, Maintenance 
Branch of the Army. It carries tech- 
nical information on tank and auto- 
motive maintenance—exactly the type 
of information you deal in, and read 
by exactly the type of men you'll soon 
be dealing with. 

The text in this magazine is so ex- 
ceptionally good that, rather than tell- 
ing you about it, we’d be doing you 
better service by reprinting parts of 
it and insisting you read it. 


There isn’t a long, unfamiliar word 
in the book. There’s hardly a Latin- 
derived word in a paragraph. Sen- 
tences are short, in active voice, and 
often incomplete (as they are so often 
in our ordinary conversation). Gram- 
mar is not always precise—no one has 
blue-pencilled such natural indelica- 
cies as “has got.” The line ‘The 
Amphibian feels like it’s got lead in 
its stern” commits two grammatical 
crimes that we’re afraid a lot of peo- 
ple also commit every day. And inci- 
dentally some of the words we don’t 
use in front of ladies are OK—as they 
would be in the industrial papers that 
aren’t read by ladies either. Examples: 


Some sand slips by the strainers up 
into the guts of the pumps. 


Put your dipstick back in, making damn 
sure it’s clean. 

The language is often amusing, but 
never at the expense of the message: 


If you want the inside dope on some- 
thing, you get next to some dope on 
the inside, don’t you? Well, then, when 
you want to find out how your engine is 
doing, who should know better than it’s 
own OE? That stuff is on the inside look- 
iing out—for trouble. 


(OE, we take it, stands for Oil, 
Engine. ) 


Here’s a cut line: 

Taking an oil sample from a defenseless 
jeep. That stem on the suction gun ex- 
tends clear down to the bottom of the 
crankcase. What it brings up is nobody's 
business. 

And here are some more: 


Go into a huddle with Fig. 7. It's no 
worse than the Army jigsaw puzzle—and 
what you get out of it may even be worth 
the trouble. 

You can slop all over—like a warm 
bottle of beer—-when you lubricate the 
tube. 

If your oil is classified 1A, it means 
the same thing as it does on a draft card— 
physically fit for military service. 

The copy talks the lingo of the 
trade—not meaning the advertising 
trade—and as a result the reader gets 
the idea the writer knows what he’s 
doing. 

All this isn’t to suggest that you 
start talking GI when the chances are 
you wouldn’t be able to get it right. 
We just claim that if you forget those 
brass hat words . . . tell about things 
you can see rather than conceptions 
that are all in the mind . . . use the 
same words that your ordinary speech 
does then you'll come up with 
some good American talk that even 
your dumbest reader can understand. 
You can be certain the smart ones will. 


How to Get Rid of It 


A friend of ours who does very 
nicely for himself in the wholesale 
drug business insists: “Don’t ever sell 
‘em anything without telling ’em how 
to get rid of it.” 

A moment’s thought will show that 
this principle of his springs from no 
purely altruistic attitude; it’s obvious 
that until the goods are “got rid of,” 
our friend won’t be able to make a 
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BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


sale. It’s the empty hole on 


that makes the dealer reach 


repeat 
the shelf 
for his order pad. 

And speaking of pads, our friend 
has a neat trick that points up this 
lecture. He makes a habit, once the 
sale is consummated, of hauling a 
pad of paper from his pocket, running 
a pencil across it to halve it top to 
bottom and then side to side, finally 
handing pencil and paper to the dealer 
and demanding, “Now write down 
four things you’re going to do to get 
rid of the merchandise.” 

This friend of ours is a smart oper- 
ator. Not only is he enough of a 
promoter to have four ideas ready in 
case the dealer can’t fill in the squares 
on the paper, but he is also enough of 
a psychologist to know that if the 
dealer goes through the process of 
thinking promotion and writing pro- 
motion, the chances are good he may 
actually act upon same. 

But our friend’s pitch is in the drug 


trade highly competitive, realistic, 
smart. 
How about products sold through 


the channels with which you and we 
are most familiar—mill supply house, 
hardware store, office supplies, etc.? 


Industrial Advertisers Don't 
Tell 'Em How 


For the fun of it, let’s look through 


current copies of magazines serving 
those types of distribution, to discover 
whether the advertisers there use those 
books to help the dealers get rid of 
what they stock up on. 

From the magazine serving the mill 
supply distributors—one whose avowed 
purpose (as stated in its own ad) is 
to give salesmen in mill supply houses 
“information to help them do their 
jobs better”’—we gather the impres- 
sion that the products are expected to 
sell themselves. Sales promotion ideas, 
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selling techniques are 
tioned. Most of the copy appears to 
be directed at selling the reader on the 
virtues of the product or line, rather 
than how the reader should use those 
facts or other ammunition that will 
be made available to him, to sell some- 
body else. 

A lot of the copy is apparently the 
same copy that runs in magazines 
read by plant purchasing or specify- 
ing functions, sometimes revised 
slightly to accommodate this one book. 
Not many ads seem to have been 
planned expressly for the mill supply 
distributor, and a rare few offer any 
constructive suggestions beyond the 
facts that the product is a hooper- 
dooper and the company behind it 
a dooper-hooper. 

A number of advertisers run the 
same plates as in the “consumer” 
books, thus saving money and copy 
talent and missing a good chance to 
get at the fellows who make their 
sales contacts for them. 

We suspect that LINK-BELT COM- 
PANY hopes its mill supply representa- 
tives will get enough out of its ad, 
“Unique Design plus Precision Manu- 
facture,” to remember some sales 
points. But we hold that copy di- 
rected to the specific reader—a man 
with problems of selling, rather than 
of buying—would interest him more 
and be of more practical assistance to 
him. (See gallery, page 100.) 

DURO METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
announces that its 16 inch Duro band 
saw has a wide range of uses and many 
special features, and invites the mill 
supply salesman to “Send for catalog 
for full details and prices.” (See gal- 
lery, page 100.) 

Now the above ads appear on pages 
3 and 6 of the same issue. Can’t you 
imagine a reader wondering if he has 
stumbled across the wrong magazine? 
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And there are more of the same 
through the rest of the book—on pages 
10 (THE FALK CORPORATION), 11 
(ALLIS-CHALMERS), 13 (THE IM- 
PERIAL BRASS MFG. COMPANY), 16 
(SPANG-CHALFANT), 25 (JONES & 
LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION), 3] 
(AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE) (see 


gallery, page 100), 134 (THE DELTA 
MFG. COMPANY) (see gallery, page 
102) and on to American Chain again 


THE 


on the back cover. Honor 
By actual count of the 159 full- aan 
page advertisers in this issue, 63 didf Fr 
= . Motors 
not bother to prepare special ads for 
the fellows out on the firing line andj DIVISI 
41 more apparently just doctored up wpplies 
' 
consumer copy, one way or another pf 
ri 


for this publication. Of the remainder, ‘ 
: Moto 
31 are directed to the head of th Steel & 
house (usually asking him to put i 
DIVISIC 


the line), and that leaves only 24 adj 
talking directly to the salesmen—in Penwe 
. . ward: 
his language—on the subject of selling rs 
Here is an example— Awards: 
CHAMPION LAMP works has @/ Tuli 
typical approach: The product M§DIVISI 
“the ideal supply item essential parts, m 
to every prospect . . . the repeat busigf Cllulo: 
ness is sure and steady . . . backed bygl Mercules 
one of the largest and longest estab ve 
lished organizations specifically vt bea 
fitted to your selling needs . . . maxi 
mum ease and speed of handling 4 mast 
minimum cost.” Sign-off: You ca sam 
make more money selling CHAM mneoie 
PIONS.” Goodrich 
Here are some more qui tha 











- ans DIVISIO 
mean little specifically: 

he distributors’ role in hel; 
try save time and discover shor 
stood the nation in good stead ' 
years. In recommending Atk 
Steel Blades you have helped 
the race against time. 


(See gallery, page 102.) 
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vast majority of entries were pretty darn good ads. 
At table after table splendid ads were put aside 
only because of some minor point. So, nobody 
whose entry was designed to be informative and 


in its approach to the special job interest of those 
customers— nobody whose ads really set out to help 
prospects buy intelligently, shouvid 
feel abashed if his campaign failed 
to place among the winners.@@ 














From: Reflections of the Judges 


@@ All in all, the judges were in agreement that the 


helpful to prospects and customers and was pertinent 
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\REPORT 


THE WINNERS: 


Honor Awards: Cellulose Prod- 
ucts Department, Hercules Powder 
(o.; Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corp. 


DIVISION ONE (equipment and 
wpplies): First Award: Nelson Spe- 
dalty Welding Equipment Corp. 
Merit Awards: Deepfreeze, Division 
o Motor Products Corp.; American 
Steel & Wire Co. 


DIVISION TWO (containers, pack- 
aging, operating supplies): First 
Award: Armstrong Cork Company, 
Glass and Closure Division; Merit 
Awards: Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
lily Tulip Cup Corp. 


DIVISION THREE (fabricating 
ports, materials, etc.): First Award: 
Cellulose Products Department, 
hercules Powder Co. Merit Awards: 
Edward Valve & Manufacturing Co.; 
8. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial Prod- 
wuts Division. 


DIVISION FOUR (primary and 


Process materials): First Award: 
lomport Sompany, Merit Awards: 
Comegie-illinois Steel Corp.; B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Koroseal Division. 

DIVISION FIVE (construction ma- 
rials): First Award: Armstrong 


Cork Con pany, Building Materials 


Uivision. Merit Awards: National 
_ Co.; Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
orp, 


DIVISION SIX (merchandising): 

Fit Award: Frigidaire Division, 

General Motors Corp. Merit Awards: 
ria Glass Co.; Independent 
matic Tool Co. 






on the THIRD ANNUAL 
BUSINESS PAPER COMPETITION 


As sponsors of this annual competition, A.B.P. would like to express its appre- 
ciation to all concerned. 


First, to the men behind the 536 entries received . . . copywriters, field researchers, 
ad-managers, agencies . . . all the men whose skill and labors contributed to such 
an outstanding array of informative, really useful business paper advertising. 
Our thanks, also, to the judges—production managers, purchasing agents, adver- 
tising agency men—who by their generous contribution of experience, time and 
effort made this competition possible. 


In any such contest, where it is impossible to measure quality with an exact yard- 
stick, decisions are difficult and discussions last far into the night regarding the 
relative merits of campaigns. A.B.P. believes that such discussions—such a spot- 
lighting of good business paper advertising is a healthy, desirable thing that will 
inevitably result in a keener awareness of the power of good copy based on readers’ 


needs . . . an even higher standard of performance in the year ahead. 


With this thought in mind, the members of A.B.P. hope that 
you join them in anticipating next year’s contest by working 
now on the kind of copy that readers say they want—the kind 
that will make your investment in business paper advertising 
a highly profitable one. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 EAST 42nd STREET: NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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an “Open Sesame” to sales throughout 
industry 

(See gallery, page 100.) 

Of course, that last is a sample of 
what gets any middleman wild—your 
assuring him that it’s just duck soup 
to sell your product. 


When You Tell About 
Your Advertising, SHOUT 


Advertising your advertising almost 
falls into this category unless you take 
pains to avoid the implication that 
since you're investing in thirty mil- 
lion or so messages a month, the only 
thing the salesman has to do is hustle 
oiend picking up the orders. 

The easiest, though possibly the 
least effective method of advertising 
your advertising is to reproduce one 
of the consumer ads, with a note or 
inset telling where it’s running. But 
sometimes, due to mechanical difficul- 
ties, that note isn’t very big and the 
reader may miss the significance. 

REPULIC STEEL CORPORATION twice 
almost successfully conceals the fact 
that “This advertisement appears in 
such and such magazines.” 

Same with WALKER TURNER COM- 
PANY. 

THE OSBORNE MFG. COMPANY uses 
an inset in the main illustration to 
inform that this ad dramatizes “an 
unusual use of power brushing prin- 
ciples applicable in almost all indus- 
tries.” (See gallery, page 102.) 

It’s a slight improvement to repro- 
duce your consumer ad within the 
dealer ad, allowing more space for 
merchandising copy. PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE INFORMATION BUREAU 
does this, and the list of publications 
comes out in pretty good size. Same 
with BIRD & SON, INC. (See gallery, 
page 102), HENRY DISSTON & SON, 
INC., AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL COMPANY, 
Ww. ©. BARNES CO., INC., ABRASIVE 
COMPANY (See gallery, page 106), 
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GALLERY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY, 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

A lot of palaver about the “policy” 
and the “house” doesn’t help the sales- 
man much. (The “policy” should have 
been covered at the time the franchise 
was settled, and it doesn’t help create 
orders.) JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 
COMPANY features its “Big 3—to back 
your selling for the long pull.” Big 
3 consists of ‘“Dominating-Advertis- 
ing, Engineering Assistance, Sectional 
Warehousing.” 

THE FALK CORPORATION answers, 
“Why is Falk a good name industry?” 
with a long discussion of its fifty 
years, the pride of its employes, and 
other abstractions which a salesman 
could never put on paper as any of 
four things he can do to get rid of 
Falk products. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL goes sentimental 
with its assurance that “the distribu- 
tor who handles Bethlehem rope is, 
in a sense, a member of the Bethlehem 
‘family’.” 


Some Advertisers Must Be Right! 


So much for the wrong way. How 
about the right way? Which adver- 
tisers do we consider are doing a good 
job of helping distributors get rid of 
goods? 

1. BLACK & DECKER MFG. COM- 
PANY: 

Here's a Way to Step Up Your Unit 
of Sale on Black & Decker Drills: Next 
time you talk drills, talk “Double Duty.” 
Show your prospect how the same Black 
& Decker Drill that’s so handy to carry 
from job to job clamps quickly into a 
Black & Decker Drill stand to make a pow- 
erful, smooth-feeding drill press for pre- 
cision work . . . at very little cost. 

2. AMERICAN SAW & MFG. CO. actu- 
ally does use a pad of paper to show 
how arithmetic can be used to prove 
the economy of its unbreakable hack- 
saws. (See gallery, page 106.) 

3. THE DEMING COMPANY pro- 
motes its “Pump School for Distribu- 
tors’ Salesmen.” 
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4. WORTHINGTON PUMP AND Ma- 
CHINERY CORPORATION promotes its 
“QD” Sheave as a “door opener” and 
pushes its QD Bulletin and ‘Master 
Manual.” 

§. YARNELL - WARING COMPAN) 
promotes its movie. 

6. FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COM- 
PANY in between two third-page 
color ads on two of its products edi- 
torializes on the wisdom of pushing 
an item like lubriplate “that you have 
exclusively, but every customer uses.” 
It reminds the salesman that “when 
you work up a customer on Lubri- 
plate, no other salesman is going t 
come in ahead of you and pick up your 
order.” The ad then mentions appli- 
cations for certain products and finall 
swings into the national advertising 

7. THE WM. POWELL COMPA 
publishes another in a series of “Q 
Kits” —answering its own questions 0 
the applications and features of cef 
tain of its products. 

8. JENKINS BROS, starts off: 

Here's an idea for building sale 
through serving the customers: Show 
valve users this list of tough spots wh 
shock and strain run up abnormally hig 
valve repair and replacement costs 
where costs can be cut way down by usifi 
the new Jenkins Air Furnace Mallead 
Iron Valves. 


9. THE OSTER MFG. COMPAN 
runs a series of “Pathfinders,” whi¢ 
discuss “how to step out for sales ¢ 
Oster machines.” Hits the high spot 
of the sales story. 


10. UNITED STATES GAUGE COM 
PANY makes a good point: “M: 
6 out of every 10 pieces of equipmen 
using pressure on vacuum gauges 4 
originally equipped with U. S. Gaugé 
—a replacement market that can mé 
turnover and profits to you.” (* 
gallery, page 106.) 

11. CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPA 
uses a case at the Timken Roller Dea 
ing Company where Clipper provie® 
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pecify and incorporate the newest and best in their 
sroducts. 

This editorial project has spoken for itself to the tune 
>f 50,000 reprints, over and above the initial distribu- 
tion in each issue, purchased by both readers and ad- 
vertisers—a definite indication of the high reader ac- 
ceptance of PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 

Now these special sections are being followed, start- 
ing in an early issue, with an editorial program. that will 
give more detailed data and information on materials, 


parts and processes. 


Such editorial features show the wide scope of inter- 
ests and the importance of product engineers—the men 


) MA- who design machinery and other products. Their job is 


es its , , . 
” and to select and specify the materials, parts and finishes 
u 


Master that go into such machines and products. Their deci- 
sions are influenced by their knowledge of fabrication 
[PANY 
and production processes. 
COM- These design executives depend on PRODUCT ENGI- 
1-page NEERING ‘to keep them informed of developments in 
-§ edi- 
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Product Engineering 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


materials, parts, finishes and processes . . . advertisirig- 
wise as well as editorial-wise. They want to know about 
your products so that they can take advantage of what 
you have to offer. Tell them through helpful, factual 
advertising in PRODUCT ENGINEERING ... with the 
largest and most influential magazine in the mechanical- 
design field. 

Nearly 700 advertisers did this in 1944 to reach 14,039 


paid subscribers. 


Write for a free copy of “Postwar Sales Oppor- 
tunities’; which gives some interesting trends in 
materials, parts, finishes and processes. It will 
help you in planning your postwar sales and 


advertising activities. 
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The 1. O¢ paper with product engineers... 


7. 2 to specify your products 
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DISTRIBUTORS’ ATTENTION is directed to 
what Abrosve Compeny is domg to help them sell! 
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a 30 per cent saving in consumption 
of belt hooks, to “explain why Clipper 
products have customer preference and 
result in repeat orders.” 







12. GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE COR- 
“Show-How 





PORATION features its 
Service”: “If you have a particular 
sales problem, a new advertising idea, 
































and a brief discussion of “The New 
Phor Plan” of advertising, direct mail 
help, and on-the-spot sales tie-up. (See 
gallery, page 106.) 

16. An ad by TAYLOR. FORGE & 
PIPE works is well conceived but not 
too well executed. It attempts to 
show that Taylor Spiral Pipe—ordi- 


narily recommended for special serv- 
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GALLERY 


ices “for which no other type of pipe 
can seriously compete”—should be 
pushed for other applications, too. The 
ilustration is silly—cartoon of one 
worker weeping, other consoling him 
with “Come, come, Bill, it’s not as 
bad as all that. Didn’t I say we'd 
get Taylor Spiral Pipe tomorrow?” 








manager, for his neat DUMORE 
COMPANY headline, “A Good Brake 
Gave This Motor Its Start”; specific 
sub-head, “From Full Speed to Dead 
Stop in a Split (%) Second”; and 
fast-moving copy on a Dumore Motor 
that actuates the inter-cooler door of a 
high altitude fighter plane. 








is good enough to rate having the 
author thereof mentioned by name, 
although the fault is probably less 
the copy writer’s than the client’s. 
Next month we're going into a 
couple of other channels of distribu- 
tion to pursue this same theme. Mean- 
while, in order to find our usual five 


Cleveland agency. 


% 2. Chemicals manufacturers some- 
times use attractive typography to <is- 
play their “specifications and proper- 
ties,” but seldom go any further. 
SHELL CHEMICAL DIVISION OF 
SHELL UNION OIL CORPORA- 
TION has shattered tradition with an 
ad that looks as though some one who 
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or a troublesome marketing matter, but part of the copy is all right. “winners,” we'll have to search oper 
your ‘Greenfield Man’ can secure for But honestly, in all the book’s 308 through some other magazines and for- f © 
you the advice and assistance of ‘the pages, there really isn’t an ad that get distribution for this time. ; 
‘Greenfield’ sales promotion depart- would meet our friend’s requirement The "'5-Star" Final defir 
ment and advertising and public rela- of providing ideas for “getting rid of e '5-Star” Fina the | 
tions agency.” Not very specific, but the goods.” Not one ad do we feel % 1. Valve advertising must be dif- ing 
constructive, in approach. = ficult to write; there is so little good , 
cannes valees To ite shite ane af the 
13. GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY copy on valves. We like this one of | 
at - vod CON, 
informs its distributor salesmen that RAKE GAVE DARLING VALVE & MFG. COM and 
A GOOD 6B wes ecu , 
sales camel nalicy i PANY, though. Head: “Works When 
its “sales promotional policy is to vues 78 START! ran : cs: ap 
champion the Flat Leather Automatic " It’s ‘Down and Out ’ which Ss Clever, In or 
Tension drive as the best means of but not offensive. There’s a pretty TION 
guaranteeing maximum volume and big drawing giving a step-by-step 
profits on flat leather belting.” picture of how the Darling AN ilve MAC 
goes “down and out.” Copy is easy 
14. INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOI . & ence, 
. to get into—easy to stay with: 
COMPANY has a spread that is some- : ‘Ci orgar 
what talky, but covers a lot of ground There's nothing hard about making a 
"tity . ert. valve. The bung in a barrel, the spigot list a 
discussing such subjects as “The Only FROM FULL SPEED nigga? : : on: —thev 
‘ , : ‘ chan Gee  & in a wine keg, the baffle in a flue—they 
Complete Line of Portable Electric seen Gs) 9g00ne are all valves of a sort. The trick is to man s 
Tools,” “Why Thor Tools Sell Fast,” ~ — make a good one. wal 
“New Designs of Thor Tools.” Under es —_ a HSC, P 
“Why You'll Sell More with Thor,” Paras: Stat Ge Valve Caomes Ss UK There 
a design that insures tight closing, easy op 
are the usual reasons—‘abundant ad- eration and long life. MAC 
vertising, ¢tc. When the lower wedge contacts the Gives 
15. Another INDEPENDENT TOOI a he Rn rece on beer pe th 
‘ "a . Pa wedges beg oO spread, < scs al e 
COMPANY ad—this one on wire brushes forced out agsinet the valve seats. There y 
—says, “Use This New THOR Book- is no tearing of metal against metal; discs Greate 
let to give your customers the righ/ — a go down sg Th ier ? tightly ler @: 
rs 7 r , . ; ey wear evenly. ey last for y* 
wire brush, to help you build more The valve is always easy to operate in M 
customers. There’s a big picture of . K S / 
the “Handy Guide to Maximum Per- Boost of the Month to Rolla E. Written by Kenyon Stevenson, Reese 
formance in Choosing Wire Brushes” MeDonald, Dumore’s advertising Griswold - Eshleman Company, vhe 
re 
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OF METALAMERICA 





operation for more than 14 years, and is the result 
of over fifty years of publishing experience. It gives 
definite assurance that your advertising will reach 
the whole group of top engineering and manufactur- 
ing executives—not just some of those who have 
the greatest influence in the purchase of equipment 
and material. 


ln order to be included in the DIRECTED DISTRIBU- 
TION list and regularly receive a personal copy of 
MACHINERY, a man must have known buying influ- 
ence, proved by investigation among the men and 
organizations from which he buys. The names on the 
list are checked periodically to make sure that each 
man still holds his position. If he leaves and a successor 
iS appointed, the latter then gets MACHINERY. 
Therefore DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION, coupled with 
MACHINERY’S high-quality net paid circulation, 
gives advertisers the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are obtaining coverage which includes the 
greatest possible percentage of active buying power 
for every advertising dollar. When you advertise 
in MACHINERY you know in advance that your 
message will reach the cream of METALAMERICA, 


where most sales are made. 


7 Nel 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 13, 
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SHELL CHEMICAL = 





was about, 





knew what he talking 
talked about it—informally. 





The crude drawing, the atrocious 





























lettering, make this one of the easiest 
reading ads in the magazine. It was 
written by Merrill C. Borland, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 
San Francisco, but also offer 


special praise to the unmentioned per- 


we 


son who okayed it. 


% 3. STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INDIANA) 


for its 


has been accoladed here 
but 
without a 


before series of inserts, 
the recent can’t 
salute. The headline is a pip: “Just 
How Much Can the Right Cutting 
Fluid Save?” (In other words: “Now, 
boys, let’s cut out the apcray.”) Copy 
The key points 


of interest, though are three little case 


one pass 


is long, but leisurely. 


studies— 
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“Saves Three Wheel Dressings out 
of Four” 

‘24 Four-Foot Threads in Place of 
7 per Chaser” 

“Jump from Six to Eighteen Pieces 
per Drill-Grind” 

Illustration for each case study is 
diagrammatic; copy for each is curt, 
clear and complete. And on the back 
of the insert there’s a plug on “For 
Easier Handling in Grease Guns . 
Longer Life in Auto-Friction Bear- 


ings.” 
This Standard series is the result of 
group collaboration between the 


sales technical staff and advertis- 
ing department of Standard, and 
the copy staff of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., agency, Chicago. 


%*% 4. Usually industrial 


is written story-style, the result is 


when copy 
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FILL OUT... MAIL TODAY! 










UFACT 






pitiful. Murray Campbell, Haz- 
ard Advertising Company, New 
York, who wrote this METAL & 
THERMIT CORPORATION 
not only has a good ear for talk, but he 
knows his market. The ad is repro- 
duced here, but in case you can’t read 
the small type, it’s a plug for a wall 
chart that divides Murex electrodes as 
to use and shows various properties. 


* '. 


“On 
Copy, 


REYNOLDS METALS COM 
PANY and William Briggs, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, who gets the nod for this 
ad—which covers what it must take a 
64-page booklet to tell in detail—defies 
us. We recommend your studying the 
cut to get an idea of how much good, 
hard selling can be done in a two-page 
spread. 
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2 ECAUSE IT IS ‘AIMED’ 


When you want to tell plant operating officials across industry about your products, 





pick the publication that advertising agencies put at the top* to reach those men— 
pick FACTORY, where you kvow you will reach: 


* The men with the real buying influence. 








* In the plants with the real buying power. 











ba * In all manufacturing industries. 

ad 

all 

as There are two good reasons why agencies those subscribers who have the right op- 
know what FACTORY will do. First, erating and maintenance job titles, in 

M- FACTORY is the on/y publication serving proper ratio to types of industries and size 

J. plant operating officials which is a member of plants, in all important industrial areas. 

his of ABC—the authoritative audit which gives ; 

see Pe oearrang There is really an important third reason 

Sos why advertising agencies buy FACTORY 

the Second, agencies know how FACTORY for their own clients—their own experi- 

= circulation is built—by a staff of men ence with it as a business producer for 
trained to be specialists at the job of cir- many years. The resu/ts achieved through 


culation building. These men accept new FACTORY advertising plus its ever-in- 

subscriptions in accordance with carefully- creasing leadership in reader interest, 

developed standards laid down by the pub- single it out as the one sure bet for doing a 
neX G lisher. FACTORY’S standards include only selling job on plant operating men. 


And plant operating men want FACTORY. There are over 2700 of 
them on the waiting list now—waiting to pay for FACTORY’S 
useful HOWNEWS that helps them to do their own jobs better. 


a rat 
posaTios 
oar mow vom 


” ~FACTORY~ 


WA MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
oy YE TIME AND MATERIAL A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42N0 STREET, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 





The magazine of “Hownews” 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Write One, Arrange Two 


ring a few doorbells. There is 
substitute for knowing your editors 
personally. Personal contact and mu- 
tual understanding give you an op- 
portunity to falk a story when you 
haven’t time to wrife one. 

The next time you visit New York, 
pack your briefcase with all the in- 
formation ready for release which you 
Plan three days on 42nd 


no 


can collect. 


Street alone. Start at the Hudson 
River. Two days later, after you get 
out of the McGraw-Hill building, 


you can continue on past the Grand 
Central area. 

In the process you can talk enough 
news into circulation to last any com- 
pany several months. 

SUGGESTION NINE: 1/SO0th at f.8 

Let the lens take the load off the 
keyboard. A camera can often catch 
in 1/50th of a second that which 
would require 50 minutes of penman- 
ship and 500 words to describe. 


~ 








SUGGESTION TEN: 
Can Re port for You 

After you have spent weeks in col- 
lecting case histories, technical data, 
and story-telling illustration—to make 
a new piece of literature “must” read- 
stop with direct-mail and 
hand-out distribution. Give an ad- 
vance copy to your favorite editor, 
making it plain what parts represent 
new information. The worst that 
can happen is a new literature notice 
in print; the best, the stimulation of 
a feature story. 


N cu 


Literature 





ing—why 


Here’s a quote from a letter dated 
December 27, 1944, “I showed the 
boss (editor) the bulletin you gave 
me. On my next call I would like 
to get names and data on some of the 
installations, to be put on our call list, 
and eventually written up.” 

SUGGESTION ELEVEN: Kreutzberg 
& Kirkpatrick vs. Birdsall 8 Olive 

Ed Kreutzberg is the Editor of Sfeel; 
Sid Kirkpatrick is the Editor of Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering. 
George Birdsall is an associate editor 
of Steel; Ted Olive is an associate 
editor of Chemical 8 Metallurgical 
Engineering. 

Kreutzberg and Kirkpatrick are 
heads of large departments—spend 
their time primarily on matters of 
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It may pass the paper mill standards for physical qualities: brightness, 
fold, opacity, moisture and strength. It may pass the paper mill tests for 
printability and readability. But a printing paper fails if it cannot survive 
the supreme test . . . customer satisfaction. 

It is on this premise that Kimberly-Clark instituted its Customer- 
Acceptance Laboratories. 

Here a group of practical men, with the customer viewpoint, subject 
Levelcoat Papers to rigorous inspection . . . to tests entirely independent 
of those performed at the point of production. A comparison is made 
with the standards achieved in Kimberly-Clark Papers in the past weeks, 
months and years. And with a most critical consumer eye, a comparison 
is made with all competitive papers. 

Thus, by obtaining a continuous, impartial appraisal of Levelcoat Papers 

. and by acting on the recommendations of the Customer-Acceptance 
Laboratories, Kimberly-Clark maintains its steadfast policy of producing 


the highest quality printing papers. 
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PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT! 

















When the flood gates of production 
for civilian use are opened, Ameri- 
can business will face the most furi- 
ous competition in its history for 
dammed up consumer dollars. You 
can spotlight your product in this 


maze of competitive merchandise 


by selecting a sparklingly attractive 


ECOA name plate. 


Enduringly fine appearance makes 
an ECOA metal name plate a worthy 
mark for a worthy product—for last- 
ing identification, for clearness and 
permanent readability. Let us help 
you create a name plate which adds 
sales appeal to your present or post- 
war product. Send rough sketch with 
specifications for quotation — or write 


us fully for further information. 


ECOA 


"Name Sales 





ETCHING COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Meta! 


Nome Plotes 


Dept. 00 


Pilates, etched or lithographed * Plastic 


Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened 


* Etched Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels 


Art Novelties 
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Advertising Specialities * Etched Meto! 


Ponels for elevators and architectura! uses 


policy, supervision and total publi- 
cation conception. 

Birdsall and Olive handle news. 

If you send an engineering story to 
Kreutzberg or Kirkpatrick, the odds 
are ten-to-one that it will end up 
with Birdsall or Olive anyway. 

You should know the entire editorial 
staff of the publications you supply 
most frequently. And you ought to 
be aware of the specifications of in- 
terest of each man. 

SUGGESTION TWELVE: Edit the En- 
gineer 

The thought of writing frightens 
the average engineer, but his logic is 
impeccable. If you ask an engineer to 
write a story, you may be in for 
resistance, a wait, and pampering ses- 
sions devoted to teaching the engineer 
how to write. But, if you ask an engi- 
neer to dictate a memorandum to you, 
so that you can write the story for 
him, you'll get your story in jig time. 
Neither of F course, do the 
final writing. 

Interline and edit the memoran- 
dum, send it along to the editor-with 
a note, and your engineer becomes an 
author over his own by-line. 


you, of 


SUGGESTION THIRTEEN: Hot Off the 
Rostrum 

When your president delivers an ad- 
dress, or your research director pre- 
sents a paper to a technical society, he 
may make news. If what he says is 
important enough, the business papers 
will catch it without your help. 

But if you will take the time to ad- 
vise the editor ahead of time that your 
man is going to speak, and will send 
that editor a carbon copy (preferably 
with illustration and a short biography 
of the speaker), you can reap multi- 
plied results. 

Once a subject is treated in public, 
it becomes the property of any editor 
who wants to be there, as long as he 
credits the sponsoring body. Hence, 
the value of such news diminishes 
rapidly with time. Be sure that your 
editors have your spoken news hot off 
the rostrum. 


SUGGESTION FOURTEEN: Program 


Chairman Relief 

Now for that class of news which 
finds its target through the ear rather 
than the eye. There is one rule for 
success in any club or society activity. 
Join; get to know everyone; become 
active in committees; if worse comes 
to worst let them elect you president; 
but never become a program chairman. 

The program chairman has the 
toughest job of the group—and its 
fate in his hands. He carries a load 
not unlike that of the overworked 
editor; but doesn’t get paid. He is 











MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. .. . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies, 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field, 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS ===) 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 





THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 


—_—— 














Reach Key Buyers 


By advertising in American 
Metal Market you reach over 
15,000 readers in over 6000 
companies who are key con- 
sumers, distributors, or pro- 
ducers of steel and metal 
products. Returns from 77°, 
of subscribers show that over 
8000 are purchasing and 
other company officials, and 
more than 1900 are other 
management executives. | 
vestigate. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 189° 
20 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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The answers to those two questions 
make the Refinery Catalog the 


logical place for your own cat- 
















s ie. if you sell the refining industry—currently 
SY ending a million dollars a day. (And the post- 
= | var market will be equally good.) When your 
a lata is in the Refinery Catalog, you are sure it 
: toes to the men you want to reach—and stays 
a there. The Refinery Catalog gives you complete 
3 toverage and proved usage impossible to get in 
: my other way. 

SE keserve space to tell a complete story of your 
mm products in the 1945 Refinery Catalog. To help 
jou make sure you have a thorough representa- 
tion, our Catalog Copy Advisory Service is avail- 
ible to you or your agency without charge. Write 


loday for full information. 


Jha REFINERY CATALOG 


BASIC SOURCE BOOK ON EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE REFINING INDUSTRY 
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Five thousand men who do the buying and speci- 
fying for 99% of the refining industry's total facili- 
ties. This list of key men is furnished us by the 


Constantly! Refinery buyers prefer it to individual 
catalogs because it has the 
specialized information they 
want. It doesn't get lost or 
misfiled. Manufacturer's sur- 
veys prove these facts. 














Fi 









The Refinery Catalog 
is a volume of more than 1,000 pages 
containing the complete. or condensed 
catalogs—from 1 to 84 pages each—of 
372 leading manufacturers, suppliers 
and engineering firms serving the refin- 
ing industry. It is comprehensive, con- 
venient, completely indexed. The page 
rate is surprisingly low. 


The GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Gulf Publishing Company, 330! Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas; 

250 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y.; 1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 

1301-3 Hunt Bidg., Tulsa, Okla.; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; W. W. Wilson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SALES-MINDED 


FOOD TECHNICIANS 


VvvV 


@ @ © One of our major clients, 
producing bulk products and 
scientific flavor specialties, used 
in all branches of food manu- 
facturing, has commissioned us 
SEV. 


energetic, sales- 


to immediately secure 
ERAL MEN 
minded Food Technicians, and 
additional 


to prepare for 


personnel expansion. 


e @ © Men must have had com- 
prehensive experience working 
with and observing many phases 
of food manufacture. These men 
might have sold products such 
as can and glass containers, or 
specialties—sweetening agents, 
starches, shortenings, flavorings, 
etc. It is possible some appli- 
cants may qualify who are la- 
boratory technicians, by assign- 
ment, and who by energy and 
desire covet the ambition to be- 


come producers in the field. 


@eeWe seek ability from 
among men who are not satis- 
fied with just a salary for a 


day’s work, but in addition to 
wanting basic security, have 
confidence and a burning urge 
to be rewarded in proportion 
to results. 

@ @ @ No charge—this is a client 
Sell 
write fully including photo. 
Your letter will be the ONLY 
for 


scheduled 


service. yourself to us 


consideration and 
Ovalified 


war veterans amply considered 


means 
interview. 
and subsequent 


for present 


opportunities. 


VvVV 








Bot Lhite- 


SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FILL 
WHITEMALL 2116 
TLLInOorsS 


Se £. WALTON PLACE 
CHICAGO 11 
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always in the market for a good 
speaker with something to say. Your 
ingenuity in assisting the program 
chairmen of the technical societies, 
clubs, associations, chambers and fra- 
ternities in which your company men 
participate, can tremendously extend 
your technical news program. 

Once you become known as one 
who can always suggest a good speak- 
er, your oral news program will take 
care of itself. Eventually you will find 
that you have more requests for 
speakers than speakers to suggest. And 
then’s the time to learn to present 
technical material to technical audi- 
ences all by your lonesome. It can be 
and is being done. 

If you’re afraid of discussion pe- 
riods on matters of high technology, 
you may deliver and illustrate the 
paper yourself, but carry your tech- 
nical specialists along as baggage to 
develop and fend off technology too 
deep for you. 

SUGGESTION FIFTEEN: Never Crowd 

When you are arranging rather than 
writing news, always remember that 
you can never do more than make 
suggestions. If the editor or the pro- 
gram chairman doesn’t respond to 
your first approach—conclude that 
your idea was wrong, drop it immedi- 
ately, and hunt a new one. What the 
editor knows about his readers’ tastes, 
and the program chairman about his 
audience reaction, you can never ap- 
proach. 

Indeed, the good technical news- 
man labors little at the keyboard. 
When he does, it’s for reasons like 
these: to beat a time limit, to “keep 
his hands in,” to reassure himself that 
he still knows how, or to be able to 
show his name in print. Copy writing 
is an art, but copy finding is a busi- 
ness—the business of handling, not 
phrasing news. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Changes Name 


Approval of a name change for The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, producer of 
slab zinc and zinc oxides, was recently 
voted by the company’s shareholders. 
Henceforth, the company will be known as 
The Eagle-Picher Company 

The word “Lead™ has been dropped be- 
cause the management felt that it re- 
stricted the public concept of the scope of 
the company's activities 


No transferrals of personnel are in- 
, ; 1 
volved in the name change. Likewise un 
affected are the company's two sub 
sidiaries, The Eagle-Picher Mining @& 


and The Eagle-Picher 


Smelting Company 
Sales Company 


New Manager for Bolan 


Mrs. Myrtle Leary Brigham has been 
ippointed general manager of Charles W 
Bolan Advertising, St Louis Mrs. 
Brigham will be in charge of trafic, pro- 
duction, and will have general supervision 

the office 


| DO YOU KNOY 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

| MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you. 

company, your products, you 

competitors, their products? 
We can tell you, 

because 

We Clip Magazines 

some 3,000 of them in all 


fields—prompitly, carefully an 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau iz 
America that does. 
Clipping Bureau of the 
AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York Ci 











OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AN EDITOR 


Publisher of a leading monthly 
industrial business paper, located 
in New York, seeks an editor-in- 
chief, either M.E. or E.E., to as- 
sume complete editorial responsi- 
bility. Ability to write construc- 
tively himself and direct the man- 
uscript preparation of staff edi- 
tors and contributors is essential. 
Must be able to periodically con- 


tact manufacturing plant r aders 
and reflect their points of view 
in the editorial pages. A contin- 
uation of present prestige pos 
tion of publication is assured in 
the post-war period. Give educe- 


tional, engineering and editorial 
background in complete |etter, 
also include personal data abou! 


yourself and your availability. 


Box 319, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.* 
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4 The Man Who Counts 
nthiy 
cated Most in Metal-Working... 


or-In- 


may work in a plant making transportation 


equipment, food, farm, processing, construc- Concentrate Your Advertising WH 


tion or metal-fabricating machinery, busi- 


ness and home appliances or any product in Metal- Working 8 Busiest 
the 11 divisions of the industry. Marketplace 


may have the title of anything from Presi- 
dent to Superintendent, but in each case is 
he man who organizes, controls and super- 
vises manufacturing. 


1as sole buying authority or is a major in- 
luence in group buying decisions on ma- 
hinery, materials, tools, parts and all types 


f metal manufacturing equipment. 


nd looks to American Machinist, the over- 


| production paper, for answers to his daily 
nufacturing problems. 
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WHO is he? 
WHERE is he? 
WHAT is his title? 


Reach him without loss of time, 
wasted postage, needless travel 
expense or sales delays. Get the 


MAY EDITION 


Authoritative, accurate, published 
continuously since 1940. 12,000 
key aviation executives in 2,000 
companies . addresses, titles 
and products. Also lists Govern- 
ment Aviation Agencies and For- 
eign Missions. Depended upon 
by Aviation executives, Suppliers, 
Operators and Government Agen- 
cies. 700 pages. » 


May Edition 
$500 
May and Oct. 

Editions 
$750 
AMERICAN AVIATION 

PUBEICATIONS 


AMER 
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LETTERS 4 2% 





THE MOVIE TROUBLES 
OF AN AD MAN 


To tHe Eprror: The movie article 
in the February INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING prompts me to ask if there have 
been any articles on movies that cover 
the subject from the advertising man- 
ager’s viewpoint. 

Not how easy it is to get motion 
pictures by calling in an outsider, but 
the pitfalls the advertising manager 
has to watch for in producing a mo- 
tion picture for his company, espe- 


cially on plant processes, cost, the 
placing of a contract with a cancel- 
lable clause which can be effected at 


a certain stage in the preparation of 
the material in case the film should 
not work out to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, and the problem of a story 


board. 

If you could give me any tear sheets 
of articles that give information on 
the specific problems involved in mak- 
I would be glad to have 


ing movies, 


them. 
Forrest J. NELSON, 
Advertising Manager, 
MacWhyte Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Editor's Note: The article, “Going to Use 
Movies hich appeared in the November 
ssue sa IND JUSTRIAL MARKETING, answers 
many of the questions raised in Mr. Nelson's 
letter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS ARE EDUCATIONAL 

To tHe Eprror: We believe the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the April issue of The School Execu- 
tive bears striking testimony to the 
great improvement in advertising copy 
appearing in the business papers at the 
present time. 

Certainly a few years ago, it would 
have been an exaggeration to say that 
“The advertisement frequently drives 
home a lesson that may have been 
overlooked by the editors in editorials 
or article form.” 

Also, those of us who work in the 
business departments of the class and 
trade papers appreciate it when our 
editors take time to look over the 
advertising pages with the care and 
interest which this editorial suggests: 

The careful reader of a magazine is not 


Editor 


only interested in the articles written by 
men and women who know the problems 
they discuss but is equally enamoured with 
the advertisements prepared by experts. 
Each advertisement has a story to tell. It 
is best told when correlated with a phil- 
osophy, a theory, a method, or a plan 
which guides, instructs, or stimulates. A 
review of phraseology used by our adver- 
tisers illustrates the thought well. 

“It’s blueprint time for postwar schools,” 
“Education is not a destination—it's a 
journey,” “A citizenry skilled in the ways 
of democracy,” “The tone color of the 
original sound,” “Make history live and 
breathe,” “No darkened rooms necessary,” 
“Laying your plans for that better play- 
ground,” “Cut your heating costs,” “Un- 
derpinning is the watchword of all great 
coaches,” “Cleaning the noiseless way’— 
each and all of these gleanings from ad- 
vertisements in The School Executive for 


January carry a message. They are edi- 
torials in one sense. ‘They suggest basic 
concepts, raise important issues, or offer 


ideas for consideration. 

Advertisers, the reader will note, are 
more and more realizing that their prod- 
ucts must be developed with true func: 
tional purposes. Through the careful 
study of educational needs, they improve 
their offerings. Through the intimate con- 


nection of advertisement to education, 
they become teachers themselves. 
It pays to read the advertisements. They 


frequently drive home a lesson that the 
editors have overlooked in editorials or 
in article form. 

P. C. Forp, 
The American School 
Publishing Corporation 


Vice-President, 


FIND DISTRIBUTION FUTURE 
INTERESTING 


To THE Eprror: The article, “Dis- 
tributors Plan for Greater Sales Spe- 
cialization” in the Trends department 
of a recent issue of INDuUsTRIAL MaR- 
KETING, is very interesting. 

We would like to send reprints of 
this to our sales organization and 
would like to have your permission t0 
planograph the story. 

Cy Epwarps, 
Advertising Manager, Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, 

Rockford Ill. 


“THAT BLITHERING BLIGHTER, 
MR. PIERRE...” 

To tHe Eprror: Several months 
ago, I coopered up a lean and spindle 
shanked little piece entitled, “Leads 
That Lose "Em” that was printed 
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Steatite is just one of the AGE of 
products that make up the billion do ar 
ceramic industry. If you NO 25 53 
any of the equipment or materials list 

at the right—the ceramic industry ona 
sents one of your best industrial markets. 


Glass, pottery and enamel ae — 
busy today—and postwar plans for — 
pansion, reconversion and ae 
tion, call for many types of new — 
ment ranging from control instruments to 
hydraulic presses. 


If you want to reach and SELL the s0%8 
who make buying decisions—keep yo 
product information before the plant - 
erators and ceramic engineers by — 
tising regularly in CERAMIC _— : 
—for twenty years the leading pape 

covering this big, active market. 

suns tpae ana ‘ind saghd ceases in tempera 
t ~ bane - an ‘iad time possessing high electrica 


: ios of the armed 

imarily in the rad : E 

r ——— peed — y applications in other fields 
lorces, ea as an ap 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


Chicago 5 


59 East Van Buren Street 
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(Equipment) 


Air Compressors 

Air Separators 

Batch Handling 
Equipment 

Ball Mills 

Bins 

Blowers 

Blungers 

CO. Recorders 


Conveyors, Belt and 
Roller 


Crushers 
Dryers 

Dust Collectors 
Fans 

Furnaces 

Gas Burners 
Gauges, Draft 
Insulation 

Kiln Cars, Tunnel 
Lehrs 

Machines, Blowing 
Magnetic Separators 
Mixers, Batch 
Motors 

Oil Burners 
Pans, Wet 
Presses 
Producers 
Pyrometers 
Sand Blasts 
Scales 
Screens 
Speed Reducers 
Spray Booths 
Trucks, Hand Lift 





EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
USED IN THE CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


(Revairs and 
Supplies) 
Boxes, Corrugated 
Paper 
Coal 
City Gas 
Electric Power 
Fire Brick 
Fuel Oi] 
Refractories 
Tank Blocks 


(Raw Materials) 
Acids 

Antimony Oxide 
Clay 

Barium Carbonate 
Borax 

Cleaner, Metal 
Cryolite 
Feldspar 

Flint 

Fritt, Prepared 

Enamel] 

Iron, Sheet 

Lead Chromate 
Lime 

Manganese 
Plaster of Paris 
Salt Cake 

Soda Ash 

Sand 

Talc 
Tin Oxide 
Zinc Oxide 


Zircon 











World’s Leading 


Ceramic Journal 



























































Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 


interest to industrial marketing men. 


subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 


Correspondence for publication must be 


signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 


the February issue of IM. It, per- 
haps, wasn’t an erudite article; it 
didn’t result from years in the halls 
of advertising learning, if there are 
such halls; it just something I 
had worked out for myself inter’ 15 
years of writing advertisements, but 
I had passed it along from time to 
time to copywriters who had worked 
with me, and for me, and they all 
seemed to agree that it helped them 
write better copy. I thought maybe 
it would help others, and that is why 


was 


I sent it in. 

But now a Mr. Pierre has taken vio- 
lent exception to it, in the April issue 
article, “So We Can’t Write Leads, 
Mr. Schellenbach?” 

It reminds of Guy Gilpatric’s 
story of the time Capt. Ball, of the 
Inchcliffe Castle of SatEvePost fame, 
became embroiled letter-to-the- 
editor battle another doughty 
Britisher, Capt. Skinkly, about the dis- 
tance from which the peak of Mt. 
Teneriffe 

The 
each other in the “Letters” column of 
the London Daily Mail, 1 think it was, 
and the paper dutifully printed each 


me 


in a 
with 


was visible sea. 


two gaffers banged away at 


communication, roughly two-thirds of 
which was devoted to an unflattering 
discussion of the opponent’s charac- 
ter; the other third to the point in 
question. Finally, you may remem- 
ber, Colin Glencannon saved the day 
by forging a complete retraction from 
Capt. Ball’s opponent. 

Had I not learned my lesson from 
that ageless yarn, I might petition 
for some of IM’s valuable space and 
go after Mr. Pierre hammer and tongs: 
But I know paper is scarce and no one 
but Mr. Pierre and I are interested in 
the subject anyhow, or would be, after 
a few months, so I shall just ask for 
the rest of a column to set my one 
reader straight on a few points: 

I thought I had written the piece 
in simple enough language so that an 


old, one-eyed office cat could under- 
stand it. But no. My critic grabs 
his lance and goes windmilling off 


right in his second paragraph. He 
says that if I'll buy an advertisement 
on the lead sentence, I will buy a 
car by looking at the bumper. Take 
another look at the title of that arti- 
cle, my fine feathered friend. 

I tried from the beginning to point 
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out that a poor lead could lose a reader, 
after a good headline and illustration 
had stopped him. 


Now, if you came around to sel! me 
that postwar car, and I looked at the 
paint job, and liked it, and looked un. 
der the hood, and liked that, and then 
you said, “Now it doesn’t have a steer- 
ing wheel, yet, but if you'll stick 
around for a month or so until we 
get one in,” I think you’d lose me, 
no matter how good your paint job 
and your engine. That, to me, is 
a better simile than your bumper 

I say that the lead is as big and im- 
portant and motivating part of the 
advertisement as the steering wheel 
is a part of the car. 





Then, sir, you complain about peo- 
ple changing “‘yet” to “but” in your 


leads, and I reiterate that a simple lit- J o¢ ¢ 
tle change like that—a sales manager's 
change which you yourself would re- whic 
serve the right to make if you were 

paying the bills—won’t hurt a good T 
lead sentence enough to damage any- §f cont: 


thing but the copywriter’s pride. 

Thank you, IM, for the space, and 
thank you, Mr. Pierre, for reading my 
piece, and I hope to meet you some 
day, not as Lieut. Schellenbach of the 
Navy but as a fellow practitioner of 
what is rapidly becoming the science 
of advertising. 








And, to any of you people who may 
be looking over Mr. Pierre’s shoulder 
as he reads this, thank you for bear- 
ing with us in our little private battle, 
and remember, one and all, that there 
can be, and are, such things as “Leads 


That Lose ’Em. 


Avoid them, 


>” 


at all cost. 
BURTON SCHELLENBACH, 









Lieutenant (j.g.), USNR 
office 
Grace & Bement Merges with Grant a Ch 
The corporate entity of Grace @ , 
Bement, Inc., 23-year-old Detroit adver 
tising agency, has been absorbed by Grant Her 
Advertising, Inc., world-wide advertising 
agency. The change is now in effect, wit 





the entire personnel of Grace 
functioning as a major unit of the Grant 
structure 














Edward R. Grace, formerly president o! 
Grace & Bement, is now vice-president 
of Grant Advertising. He will pertorm 
important functions in the overall man 
agement of the parent organization 4s 
well as in the direction of its activities m 
the Detroit area. 

Austin F. Bement, executive vice: presi 
dent of the former Grace & Bement or 
ganization, is at present a major the 
USAAF, which he joined in the summer 
of 1942. 

As stated by the principals, the move 
was made in order to weld the interna 
tional marketing facilities of Grant with 
Grace & Bement's knowledge of Detroit 
area industrial marketing needs. 

This new division of Grant Advertising 

5 in 





will continue to have its headquarte 
Detroit. 
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of contractors for some of these jobs handling the rest themselves, 






CHART THREE 


O2per CENT OF 
PLANTS RELY 
ON CONTRACTOR 


d re. | Which projected gives a total of 13,337 plants. 


were 
good Thus 69% of America’s largest industrial plants depend upon 


any- § contractors to handle all, or part, of their requirements in our field. 




























, and TO MAKE PUR- 
5 my CHASES 
some 17% 
ano Commercial, Publie Of all plants handling their work through 
. t t j= 
er of call in 9 uu fasion =" Som Chart Three that ae wane 
tence contractor - - — een | full a | a 
n rcha ire roauc an rials; 
and Institutional 30", Cintly "oalect “(plant consther with eosteastor. 
. may = cone ex buys; 20% pete, oe ——— 
J uys; while 8% assume responsibili or selection 
vulder Buildings Indicate onl purchases themselves. " 
bear- 
attle, Similar CHART FOUR 
there 
mS 7 ° 
Leads Buying Practices 
S6per cent oF 
H, TWO When the engineers and executives OTHER BUILDING 
SNR of hotels, theatres, stores, hospitals, OPERATORS RELY 
sail ofice buildings, schools, etc., were interviewed, the results as shown ON CONTRACTOR 
oran . ° 
.. ,2 Chart Two were obtained. 
& The Chapelle survey further reveals that a high 
\ver- percentage of building operators, other than in 
Grant Here you find buying practices which pretty much parallel those in industry ee See e nee 
rtising §-some of the building operators handling their necessary maintenance, repairs Chart Four, that 18% give contractor complete 
with and E cs “say;"" 25% select with contractor, and contractor 
“~, gid alterations themselves, but the big majority relying upon the contractor buys; 43% specify and contractor buys; while 14% 
bement * : specify and purchase themselves. 
Grant such services. 
lent of The survey shows that 83% of these building operators have contractors care 
p30 for all, or bart, of their present beating, piping and air conditioning needs. 
nan 
1 as 
in 
>- presi’ 
or’ In sizing up HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING, remember that here 
he 
; a through this ONE paper you not only get KEY plant and building engineer 
, coverage, but you get KEY contractor coverage too. And one without the 
a other, in our field, is not enough for a thorough, effective advertising job. 
t wit 
Detroit The Chapelle survey also reveals other basic data. Why not have our 
ortising nearest representative go over the complete story with you? 
ters in 
KEENEY PuBLISHING.. . 6n. micnican, cuicaco 2 
945 AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS .. . ALSO PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN ARTISAN 














a if you make | CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 
® MACHINERY and | "oust"! Design 
s In recent projects of retail distribu- 
MACHINE TOOLS tion, we have received the following 
+ | general types of instruction: Develop 
consider the rapidly expand- a plan or plans to: A, increase trafhc; 
7 ing plastic market for | B, increase dollar volume of sales; C, 
| : : . ~~ 
| reduce cost of operation; D, provide 
e Lathes ® Millers © Grinders ® ' 7. : pr 
. a more functional, better-designed 
Drills © Marking and Punch | cee 
S c e. 
© Presses * Testing Machines ® 
Power Saws © Pumps ® Mixers In the past, all these considerations 
rs ® Accumuletors © Hoists ® had been crystallized into decision be- 
Buffers © Pulverizers © Gov- | fore the designer was consulted. “Give 
_ ernors © Welders © Motors | US a better building; a designer need 
and Controls. not know anything about our market, 
a our merchandise, our sales expectan- 
For applications fre the tool roo fin ” : c : 
® oie lah toe cy,” was the attitude of the retail ex- 
Such advertisers as: ecutive. 
Boice-Crane Co. rT : 
r Chieage Precision Equipment Co Today a typical development is pur- 
Continental Machines, Ine. ~ : . 
Foredom Electric Co. sued by the designer in this sequence: 
’ pemmens Machinery Builders, Inc P 
ee oe STEP I. Analysis of market to de- 
e Sterling: Test Preducts Ce termine geographic distribution and 
—— potential volume. 
have found PLASTICS WORLD an out — ‘ ae 
» standing, low-cost producer of worthwhile STEP Il. Analvsis of competition. 
TED ¢ , 4 _ > ° 
e ——— a STEP Ill. Study of buying habits 
from which lines of merchandise and 
e POST WAR 17 WILL BEA price ranges are determined. (These 
considerations are major in deciding 
. PLASTICS WORID the form of the building to house 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO.INC. 5S! FIFTH AVE such goods. ) 
wy _ . : 
Pring 8 in sine | STEP IV. Prepare merchandise 
lcowdlicé . 
whee Ligow aera 
of INDUSTRY..... 
l [St ADVERTISING space in this paint shop and finishing department 
21-year-old publication, known foremen, production superintendents, 
from coast to coast as the finisher’s engineers, chemists, purchasing agents, 
guide to up-to-date methods and great company executives—the men who in- 


er efficiency in cleaning and painting 
of parts and products in the factory. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is the 
book that carries more advertising fea 
turing paints, supplies and equipment 
pertinent to product cleaning and paint 
ing than any other medium. Check the 
March for ads of most promi 
nent suppliers in the field. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING maga 
read by the key men in metal 
woodworking and miscellan- 
classified as 


issue 


zine 1s 
working. 
industrial 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
indianapolis 4, Ind. 


plants, 


eos 


Eastern Representative 
LARSON. 254 West Sist St., 
New York | 


Cc. A 
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fluence the selection, purchase and use 
of cleaning and surface preparation 
equipment and compounds; rust-proof- 


ing, priming and surface coatings of 
all kinds; paint application equip- 
ment and supplies; paint drying and 
baking ovens and infra-red baking 
equipment. 
rirculation Information Sheets 
Rate Card and Sample Copy 


Upon Request 





plan and fixture layout for sale 


service areas. A study is mad 


mechanization to increase effic 
and to reduce handling operatio 

STEP V. Design of structure to 
house accepted features. Interior and 
exterior design, lighting treatments, 
etc., are presented in finished render- 
ings for decision of client. 

STEP VI. Preparation of detail and 
working drawings—in blue print and 
section drawings. Color schemes, fur- 


niture construction, samples, etc. At 
this point, plans are in a stage for 
awarding contracts. 

STEP VII. Supervision of construc- 
tion and installation. 

Similar efforts are being made in 
the design and merchandising of non- 
consumer goods. Not only the de- 


partment store, but chain store sys- 








tems, and some new entrants into the 
retail field are using the designer to 
correlate their postwar programs. 

At least one company, the supplier 
of goods sold to an industrial market 
which have never before been mer- 
chandised under a consistent plan, has 
retained Raymond Loewy Associates 
to unify all elements of its product 
sales and service. 

Up to now, the products alone had 
been the subject of the design study; 
no previous attempt had been made to 
“sell” these effectively. It was found 
that some of the advantages of the 
products were lost when they were 
placed next to other products of the 
company which had not been mod; 
ernized or when they were displayed 
with competing products by othe 
manufacturers. Consequently, thi 
large-scale design problem will includ 
the design of dealer and branch show 
rooms, stations, trad 
marks, and other identifying elements 
and the packaging of accessories anc 
replacement parts. 

There is no point in belabo: 
designer’s case, for the proot 
increasing value to industry an 
merce is contained in his present 
of clients, in their importance in give 
fields, and in the size of the design 
er’s organization. Certainly an evalua 
tion of these obtainable statistics wi 
show that an industrial designer 
selling a service that industry 
siders important. 


service signs, 
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Heads Foreign Research 


Dr. Leonard Ludwin, for tw ears 
member of the research staff of McCann 
Erickson, Inc., New York agency, % 
been named director of research of © 
agency's foreign department. In his m 


, 


capacity, Dr. Ludwin will direct 
of world markets and _ int 
merchandising trends 

Before joining McCann-Eri 
1943, Dr. Ludwin was marketing ° 
sultant to several large corpor ns 


ft) 
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Efficiency 


Cataloging can be a mighty inefficient process— 
wasteful of your time, needlessly expensive, and 
only partially effective in covering the market. 

But there is a way of making your catalog job 
highly efficient—just do it the E-B-R way. To 
start with, this standard electrical product refer- 
ence is efficiently distributed to men with known 
power to select and specify the product they want. 

It is designed so.these men can use it with 
maximum efficiency in their daily work. It 
answers their need for a combined directory of 
all electrical products, and who makes them; a 
complete index of company names and trade 
names; and a compact section of manufacturers’ 
product data in Briefalog* form. It is exten- 
sively cross-indexed. 

To the electrical manufacturer, E-B-R’s effi- 
ciency goes still further—it will take a load of 
detail off his shoulders. Our experienced copy 
service staff will take over all details of Brief- 

*A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen 


tial form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
and action. 


alog* preparation—it will write the copy, make 
the layout—and it will produce preprints or re- 
prints in whatever quality you want for your 


own catalog distribution. 


We submit that all this adds up to an efficient 


method of cataloging your products. It’s eco- 


nomical, too. 





So you haven't got a catalog! 


It’s hard to find the time these days to put a new 
catalog together. But you may need one desperately, 
for use in the essential wartime application of your 
products and to have ready for delivery to future 
peace-time customers. 

We can help you! Our copy service staff is made 
up of men who have helped prepare some of the 
outstanding Briefalogs in the 1945 E-B-R. They 
can go to work for you — now — today. We will 
gladly explain the details of this service. Just write 
to: Publisher, Electrical Buyers Reference, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 











For real Efficiency, put your 


product data in 








330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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1946 Edition closes Sept. 15, 1945 
Send us your reservation today. 































“Gosh, said Pug-Nose 
Porky, “The Provisioner 
really rates with Meat 
Packers!” 


Pug Nose Porky 
himeell a copy of the 
the 8.Billion-Dollar Meat Packing In 
dustry called, “Here's a Field Where the 
Grasse IS Greener.” And this is one of the 
read 


a smart litth: marketer, got 
new brochure about 


revealing statements he 


73% of the packinghouse oth 
ciale questioned in an independ 
voted The 
they “most 
conduct of their 


voted it “the 


ent survey Provisioner 


the magazine found 
useful in the 
“7° 7 
the vy. 


beursinne 
one magazine themaelve 
would prefer to use for adverti 
ing to the Meat Industry 

Porky observed, were made 


becle ral 


Then 
by the nationally 
Research 


aurvey and 


finding 
recognized Rows 
indepe ndent 
Seal of 


Corporation in an 
tamped with their 
Accuracy The National Provisioner, 
Most Important Publication in the Food 


Field Since BOL, 407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, lines 
Why not take a tip from 
Porky ’ Semi for your 


oopy al the slisabele new 


bros hure towlay, ting your 


letterhead _— 





ROBLEMS . 





Timing Advertising 


The other day our ales 
about the subject of tm 


manager was 
talking with me 
ing our adverts ing and ales promotion 
eflort He 
not done enough of this in the past and 
that in the future, particularly as we ap 


seemed to think that we had 


proached ompetitive conditions Wwe 
hould work more closely on what the 
srdverts ing ind ale departments aay 
ind do 

While this seems quite obvious and we 
have always tried to do this in a general 
way what parti ular methods are other 
om pant tine te make ire on this 
core 


ADVITRTISING MANACGTR 


It is true we have heard less about 
timing during the war because we 
have not had to press for sales, Nor 
mally most progressive companies do 
thei planning months in advance of 


The 


working out the 


intended action sales manager 


takes the lead in 


sales strategy, the general theme of 


the campaign, the principal features 
to be stressed, and the methods to be 


used. Very frequently this is worked 


out with the help of the advertising 
manager 


lLlowever, in many cases because 


sales managers are oO entirely con 


sumed with the problem of securing 
to the ad 


current volume, it WW up 


vertising and sales mana 


gers to work out the bac k ground plans 


promotion 


for submission to the sales manager 


When the general sales plan is com 
plete, th advertising manager picks 


it up ind works out his direct mail 


pieces catalogs, advertisements and 


letters on the same general theme 


Because the advertising department 
ind the mBweney irc supposed to have 
" special gift for expression, this ma 
terial is used along with sales manual 
training ma 


or sales imstructions as 


terial for the salesmen. If the ma 


terial is good enough, the salesman 


c’n use it to very gereat advantage 
thus making sure that both advertis 
salesmanship will 


inn and person il 


concentrate along the same lines. 
This system will always secure the 
best results because if the advertising 
is right, it will guide and lift the ef 
fectiveness of personal salesmanship. 
This method 
emphasis on the most effective fea 


will also assure double 


tures. 


Ludustrial VDarkeling 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


The matter of timing, of cou 


still to be considered. lHloweyv: 


everything is in readiness, the adver 


tising and promotional material 


be timed to reach the trade a 
Same time the salesmen will be 
the new 


ng on campaign, or to 


cede the salesmen 8 may = secm 


to Management 


Warning! 
Now that it look an 


isn commg very quickly 


though Vii 


in labor relations work and other 
detail that l have very little ti 
adverts ny 

Our catalogs are all out of dat 


our other literature is at a new lov 
will take a lot of reconverting to 
advertising department in ha pe 
good competitive period and yet | 
horthanded and loaded with wartin 
In there any way out? 


ADVIRTINING MA 


Your only consolation is that there 


are probably a great many advertims 


departments in the same position 


fortunately, when you all get ar 


to wanting a new ¢ atalog or m 
erature of any kind, the printe: 
all be too busy to take care of 


Our only recommendation is that 


HMNpress this situation upon your man 
agement, urging more time to Deg 
creative rdvertising, or to employ 
more outside talent “ that yor wil 


not be too far behind the pro 


Something on the Lighter Sid 


heen mn 


many 


As you know 


sdvertiange for 


“ 
year TY 
no cdeubt een our adverts inv A 
believe 1 forceful and informats 


am beginning to think it i a 


heavy 

Do you think wt would be good 
fo occa ionally run corn advert 
on the liehter ide? I realize t 
j 1 bit dangerous for a good 


fed company lke our hut otall | 
like to try it 
What i your 


thought on tn 


ADVERTISING MA? 


General management usuall 


way from anything on the 
side because they feel that th 
danger of losing institutional st 
and dignity. This is a natural 
hension for it is difficult to wr 


vertisements in the light or hur 
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MAY 1933... first issue...16 pages... addressed by title to 10,000 operating men in the 
larger plants in all industries... no advertising accepted until January 1974 to first estab- 
lish value of this new type of publishing service. 


MAY 1945...145th issue...104 pages...individually addressed by their REQUEST 
to 40,000 (52,000 before and after rationing) active operating men in the larger plants in 
all industries, 94.3%, of whom use it regularly for buying reference .. . leading the field 
of general industrial media in terms of number of advertisers with more than 900 manu- 
facturers using it for product news and information advertising. 


lwelve years of solid growth, as the originator of this now established type of publishing, 
gives Industrial Equipment News all the advantages of an accumulated growth and 
leadership for the future. 


DETAILS? ASK FOR A COPY OF “THE IEN PLAN’’ 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue New York 1,N. Y. 
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vein without some readers feeling that 
you are not humorous, not funny, 
just silly. 

General Electric has done a fairly 
good job with their little gnome or 
brownie, though their copy has re- 
mained on the conservative side. Lin- 
coln Electric has been quite informal 
with their Son and Dad series which 
ran some time ago. Kaiser Steel Com- 
pany recently prepared a booklet fea- 
turing cartoons and illustrations show- 
» the Kaiser mill, 

other 


ing little pigs running 
and there are many 
examples 


good 


It is useless to ask management if 
they would accept anything of this 
kind because the answer would usually 
be The only way out is to 
prepare the advertisements and then 
try for approval. 


ee ” 
oO. 


Let's Get Out a Letter! 


Our sales manager is 
“Let's get out a letter.’ 

What shall I do with him? He readily 
appreciates how little can be accomplished 
personal call but does not seem 


always saying, 


on one 
to appreciate that one letter can accom- 
plish a very little alone What can I 





For advertising and book rates 
consult your agency or write 


— | MacRae Biue Book 
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A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
21 £E. HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


today 
con- 


hedule 


n Digest = 
— ar 


indus 
contractor 


‘snside uw 


IGEST 


Indianapolis 





do to convince him that a single |lette; 
featuring a product is not sufficien 


ADVERTISING MANACER 

The problem you present is on 
common in many companies. (cca. 
sionally, of course, the sales ger 
is right. A simple letter is sufficien 


when announcing a new representa. 
tive, for example. However, when 
you are merchandising a product or 
building up company prestige, a sin. 
gle message is entirely inadequat 
Along this same line, many 1. 
panies often send out a rath x 
pensive catalog without introductior 
or follow-up. While the catalog may 


stand on its own, the investment 
would be better insured by an intro- 
ductory letter and perhaps two or 
three follow-up messages. Some smart 


advertising managers insist upon a 
schedule like this: 


1. A letter telling about the new 







literature and asking if the prospect 
would like it. 

2. Mailing the literature to pros. 
pects who ask for it. 

3. A second letter to those whe 


have not replied stating that you ar 
so sure the prospect would like it that 
you are sending the booklet anyway 
In this manner every unit 
literature but proper introductions are 
made to make sure that it 
some attention. 

4. The next letter then inquires if 
the booklet was received, refers per- 
haps to some new feature and asks if 
more information can be given. 

§. The fifth, sixth, 
eighth pieces may vary between post 
cards or folders in order to make th 
booklet or catalog live longer in thi 
mind of the prospect and _ perhap 
secure action before the piece is filed 

Note: In a case of this kind, 
course, the literature must be o 
enough value and importance to meri 
this type of presentation and follow 
up. Industrial advertisers generally 
find that this method of building 
around a booklet featuring a certait 
product or line of products is bette 
than a series of letters without a cen} 
tral strong piece. 

On the other hand, 


gets the 


receive 


seventh, ang 





in the case 0 


many common commodities, there i 
no reason why a series of three, fou! 
or five letters, folders or cards, 0 


combinations of them, cannot be used 


to advantage. 


Prosperity to Agency 

The Prosperity Company, Inc., Syr 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturer of automati¢ 
ally controlled and operated laundry and 
dry cleaning machinery, has appointe 
Buchanan & Co., New York agency, t 
handle its advertising. 
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ADVERTISING PLANNED AND PRODUCED - PRINTING + LITHOGRAPHY better printed advertising. 
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“Your job, regardless of size, is skillfully maneuvered here — from its 
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/ conception to its delivery through our integrated facilities: the right 
/ services, the right equipment, the right men. One source for your 
complete job. One responsibility for all of its phases. You save time. 
You save effort. And you will be proud of your job because we 


will take pride in producing it. 


BINDING 
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You are invited to drop in us. 
See for yourself what our capabilities 


N SIN are . . . how we can help you produce 
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This Month: 








CAMERON HAWLEY 


Director of Advertising and Promotion 
Armstrong Cork Company 


— a man who’s just another 
square peg in a round hole. Only 
he fits. 

That 


formance does not even surprise people 
a long time 


somewhat extraordinary per- 
who have known him for 
and have observed the violent versatil- 
ity of the He’s a full six feet 
three and 220 pounds of contradic- 


man. 


tions. 
artist, theatrical producer 
he’s 


A writer, 
and assorted other things artistic, 
a down-to-earth business man who 
has developed accounting and cost con- 
trol systems. He writes flossy boy- 
meets-girl fiction for the slicks; and 
he has put together technical manuals 
He’s equally at home 
show or a market 
conference. He knows the 


and Brahms and Beethoven. 


for engineers. 
directing a radio 
research 

slide rule, 
Wisps of cumulus and cirrus some- 
but his 


ously proportioned feet never get very 


times are in his hair; gener- 
far above the solid ground. 

As Armstrong’s director of adver- 
promotion, he 


that numbers 


tising and 
department 


Supervises a 
about a 


hundred persons, spends an annual 
budget that runs to several million 
dollars. This year the schedules are 


close to a thousand pages in nearly 
hundred business papers, and almost 
a hundred pages in consumer maga- 


zines. In addition to keeping a watch- 


136 


Vadustriual Advetiving 


ful eye on that activity, he closely 
supervises—nay, tenderly mothers— 
Armstrong’s weekly half-hour dra- 


matic show aired by 142 stations on 
the CBS coast-to-coast network. Many 
of these original radio plays are writ- 
ten by Cameron Hawley, who knows 
exactly what he wants—in radio plays 
and everything else. 

Born 39 years ago in a small town 
in South Dakota, he began to write 
almost immediately. While still in 
high school he began selling stories to 
newspapers and magazines. He wrote 
his way through college—syndicating 
collegiate sports to papers all over the 
country, and grinding out fiction for 
the pulps. 

For several generations his family 
had been identified with the circus and 
the theater, so summer vacations found 
him traveling around the Midwest 
with carnivals, tent shows and similar 
enterprises. 





He thought he wanted to make art 
a career, but the art courses in them- 
selves at South Dakota State College 
seemed such a snap that he also took 
on courses in chemical and mechanical 
engineering, pharmacy, and _ astron- 
omy. With this heterogeneous col- 
lection of credits, he finished college 
without a degree and went into pub- 
licity Casting about, adver- 
tising seemed to offer practically 
everything in the way of outlets for 
his diversified interests and talents and 
by the time he was able to vote he 
was advertising manager of the Insulite 
Company in Minneapolis. Later he 
headed the creative department of a 
Midwest agency, and early in 1927 
he joined the advertising department 
of the Armstrong Cork Company. 


work. 


First he worked as a creative man 
on Armstrong’s line of insulating ma- 


terials, then he took charge of the 
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advertising of the company’s cork 


products—bottle stoppers, gaskets for 


the automotive industry, and various 
specialties. This led him into market 
research and merchandising, and his 
next job was assistant sales manager 
of the cork division. Then he took 
charge of the company’s market re- 
search activity and presently he was 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales. After another stint 
in advertising, he headed up the com- 
pany’s bureau of merchandising, sales 
promotion adjunct of Armstrong’s 
floor division. On May 1, 1943, he 
took over as director of advertising and 
promotion for the entire company. 
Cameron Hawley’s job as Arm- 
strong’s advertising and promotion di- 
rector is a tough one. The company’s 
more than 360 products are widely 
diversified, ranging from linoleum to 
bottles and bottle stoppers; from 
corkboard and insulating brick to met- 
atarsal pads for shoes. He must be 
reasonably familiar with architecture 
and interior decoration, with the trans- 
portation industry, with the cosmetic} 
business, shoe manufacture—and 
hundred other fields. In 1944, Arm 
strong’s net sales were 124 millions 
of which nearly 39 millions repre- 
sented shot and shell, aircraft parts 
and assemblies, bomb cluster adapter 
and other munitions items. 
Armstrong concentrates on quality 
products—not on selling at a price. 
Its advertising philosophy is helpful- 
ness to the reader—"“‘idea” advertising: 
It takes digging. Copywriters must 








know. When Cameron Hawiey * 
cepted for Armstrong two of the 8 
advertising awards presented this ye 
by the Associated Business Papers, 


(Continued on page 142 
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WHY A SPECIAL PUBLICATION 





Definition: By the“ Airports Market’ is meant 






















stinty at important segment of purchasing power in 


e cOMm- . ° . * . “ye 
sales atiation which originates at the landing facility. 
trong’s = 7 

43. he [his is a market for all aviation products and ser- 
ng andi. , , 

a tices —as applied both to the construction and 


Arm- 
ion di- 
\pany’s 
W idely 
‘um tc 

from 
oO met- 
ust be 
tecture 
» trans- 
smetic 


ind 


eration of the airport — and the sales, servicing 


and maintenance of aircraft. 


SIZE OF THE AIRPORTS MARKET 


(clear clue: In March, 1945, alone. expenditures 


ob more than $7.385.000.00 were announced for 





Arm# . . 
illions§ te construction of local airports all over the 
repre- ms - 
part™ COuntry. Since 1940, over $400,000,000.00 worth 
ters , 
' defense airport construction has been completed, 
yuality— «, on : . 
price always”, says the CAA “with an eye to postwar 
elpful-§ . . s 
rtising wil we 
; must 
FUTURE OF THE AIRPORTS MARKE 
from the above figures and 
ftom all other signs in the 
devel. ‘pment of aviation, the 
“irpor! appears as the stable 
ey ac hub 
be sig “UD Of the whole market for 
s year : 
s. he “Viation goods and services. 
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FOR THE AIRPORTS 





MARKET? | 


EDITORIAL SCOPE OF AIRPORTS MAGAZINE 


AIRPORTS’ editors write and report solely in the inter- 
ests of the specialized reader groups who represent pur- 
chasing authority at airports, airparks or other landing 
facilities. Editorial material on the “how,” “why,” 
“where,” and “by whom” of every phase of airport 
operation is both frame and fuselage of AIRPORTS’ 
editorial service. 


HOW AIRPORTS —THE MAGAZINE 
DELIVERS AIRPORTS—THE MARKET 


Please note especially two things in this circulation break- 

down: 

1. Airports complete and specialized coverage. 

2. Airports flexibility of circulation to accommodate fluctu-'! 
ations within the field. 


Airport Managers and Operating Personnel . ' 4,274 
Fixed Base Operators, Aircraft and Equipment Dealers, 
Distributors Sy ee eee yl ae 2,242 
Municipal Government Officials responsible for Develop- 
ment and Maintenance of Airports. ....'.. . 1,792 
Commercial Airlines Maintenance and Purchasing Execu- 
Os so 6 ks ihe dak ce ee ee 350 
CAA Officials, State Aeronautical Boards and Others 
Influencing Operation and Development of Airports 422 
Selective Rotational List for Extra Coverage in Specific 
Areas of Airport Construction Activity . 650 
Advertisers, Agencies and Prospects 720 
10,450 


LOW COST COVERAGE 












Advertising Volume for April Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthiles and have standard 7x10 type page 








































































ages lagen ag: 
oat ‘ 1945 1944 1046 ) 
A945 Base Modern Vackaging . *1653 4 Motor 146 yA 
Industrial Group - . Modern Plaatica *179 163 Motor Age 118 $98 
Aero Digest (semi-mo) e279 °316 National Hottlersa’ Gazette 122 104 NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 
Alr Conditioning & refrig National Petroleum Newa x7%) on% 1y 
eration News (w) (11% iw) 142 | Office Appliances (6 6/0x10) 12) i! 
x16) et 42 National Provisioner (w) 123 tise hotographic Trade Newa 
American Aviation (bi-w) *oy "118 OU & Gas Journal (Cw) *\|508 *h26 (OMxlth) i 7 
American Hullder 11 109 ll Weekly (w) *) T308 ©2721 Piumbing & lleating Jour 
American City 07 71 Organic Fintahing 117 0 nal 44 r 
American Machinist (bi-w) *540 ©6526 Paper Industry & lDaper Bheet Metal Worker one “| ual 
Architectural Forum 177 161 World ; 07 66 Nouthern Automotive Jour 
Architectural Record 133 106 Paper Mill Newa (w) ‘119 “0 nal ‘ 
Automotive & Aviation In Paper Trade Journal (w) *)164 °127 MNouthern lIlardware iow , i 
dustries (bi-w) S44 253 Pencil Pointa 102 72 Nporting CGlooda Lrealer we ‘ . 
Aviation oxy 42 Petroleum Mngineet 174 hl Nyndicate Mtore Merchan } 
Aviation Maintenance 99 118 Petroleum HRefiner 217 206 dimer (4400%) 11 ’ 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 146 124 rit & Quarry *06 x7 Underwear and Hlosliery 
Bedding 67 ‘6 Power 206 272 Iteview i7v4 
Brewers’ Digest aul *20 Power Vlant Engineering 144 146 Wholesalers Malesman w7 or 
Brick & Clay Record e276 on Practical Mullder (104x165) 26 Mad) 
Bus Transportation 147 117 l’rinting *r4 enn Total 1450 Ti) 
Butane-Propane News: 4 ‘7 Product Engineering "402 ane 
Canner (w) *) 00 *T100 lroduction ingineering & } 
Ceramic Industry ng * ERK Management 162 10 Export Group : 
Chemical & engineering Product iniahing (4%x American A titecorrveodeile is 
News #1 70 ile) 78 60 (Overseas Mdition) : 
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April Advertising Volume 11.4% Over '45 
Page %, Page F 
Apri 1945 1944 Gain Gain Four Months 1944 1944 Gain - 
Ind iri 17,768 ] 4 1,625 %f Industrial 67,81 60. 7%9 7,42 
Trade f 3,050 f 19 Trade 14,460 11,202 4,254 
Export 6 : 195 f Erport 4,026 1,42 
Clare 1,99 1,862 123 7,1 Clase ¥ 12% 72% 
7 
Grand Total 22,969 21,516 2,453 11.4 Grand Total 94,1655 42,147 12,008 
CORRECTIONS Occupational Hazards,” March, 1945 figure should have been 53. 
Paper Trade Journal's March, 1945 figure should have been 169 
Railway Age's” March, 1945 figure should have been 3472. 
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Personalities 


expressed this philosophy by saying 
that every Armstrong ad must pass 
this test: “Does this page . . . con- 
tain something helpful for the man 
who reads it—an idea or information 
that is good enough to make him feel 
when he gets through reading the page 
that he received something that was 
fair compensation for the reading time 
he gave us?” And an Armstrong ad 
is an Armstrong ad. It gets the same 
creative attention whether it runs as 
a $200 page in a small paper or a 
$15,000 page in one of the big-cir- 
culation magazines. 

Though Cameron Hawley _per- 
sonally can do every job every step of 
the way in the building of an adver- 
tisement, he delegates authority and 
backs his people to the limit. This, 
not unexpectedly, breeds strong loy- 
alty and a strong organization. It 
would be a mistake to assume, how- 
ever, that his department resembles a 
millpond on a calm June day. It 
sometimes doesn’t.“ There are times 
when the furniture has to take its 
chances. On occasion he charge; and 
leaps about his office; lunges through 


agi appe 





The word, in case you've forgotten, 
means getting a bit more than 
expected. To illustrate: 

Let’s suppose you authorize us to 
print your publication. We do an 
excellent job, but in addition sug- 
gest an idea for developing more 
advertising, or a method of pre- 
paring editorial and ad copy that 
reduces your costs and speeds pro- 


the department. He’s no diplomat— 
knows it—and worries about it. 
Sartorially speaking, he can take 
it or leave it. He comes to work some 
mornings looking pretty much the 
double-breasted executive. But along 
toward lunchtime he’s generally 
mussed and comfortable. He wears a 
mustache that tends to straggle a lit- 
tle. Old timers say that it used to be 





an inch longer, that the mustache gets 
shorter as he mellows with the years. 
Maybe. 

Some of his hobbies he came by 
honestly; others he just scooped up as 
he went along. When something in- 
terests him, at work or at play, he 
plunges in all the way. He hates to 
know less than everything about any- 
thing. For example, when he first 
started fooling around with radio he 
realized that he ought to know more 
about music. So he bought armfuls 





duction, or a plan that helps you 
meet paper quota regulations, or... 
But you get the idea. Out of our 
varied experience over the last half 
century there are precious few prob- 
lems having to do with publication 
printing that we haven't faced... 
and helped to solve. So“Lagniappe” 
to us means a swell printing job, 
PLUS. May we tell you more? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WEST ERN ANDOVER 1830 





Wii) NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 








of books, stacks of records, talked to 
the right people, haunted operas and 
concerts, and before long his musical 
director was listening when he talked, 

Like the typical boy from the 
prairies, he loves the water; sailing jis 
probably his first love as a hobby. As 
a small boy he wanted a boat to navi- 
gate the waters of Lake Madison, 
S. D., and his grandmother, who 
reared him, naturally enough cut a 
sail for it from the flap of a circus 
tent. Today he keeps his cutter, Cam- 
ela, on Chesapeake Bay and loudly 
mourns the gas situation which pre- 
vents frequent trips from his home at 
Lancaster, Pa., to the bay. Of course, 
he has studied celestial navigation. 

Not long ago he bought a farm 
and right now he’s concentrating on 
agriculture, forestry, animal hus- 
bandry and related subjects. His ten- 
ant farmer is still explaining some 
things to the new owner but that 
situation—depend on it—will soon be 
reversed. 





Always his inseparable companion— 
at home, at the office, on the boat, on 
trains when he travels—is his type- 
writer. If he’s in bed with a rare cold 
or stomach ache, the typewriter’s 
there too, precariously perched on his 
hunched-up knees. That portables last 
any time at all under his two-fingered 
pounding is a real testimonial to the 
manufacturer. 

Cameron Hawley has had offers 
from Hollywood—and he could live 
very comfortably on his earnings as 4 
free-lance fiction writer. But he says 
he isn’t tempted. He thinks the most 
exciting thing there is, the most fun, 
is business. He wishes more of the 
“artistic” people would find that out. 


Carson Promoted 

Dean E. Carson has been named oI 
rector of business research for The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. He suc 
ceeds Ward Keener who recently became 
assistant to the president of the com 
pany. 

Mr. Carson joined the Miller Rubber 
Company in 1920 and became a member 
of the Goodrich organization in 1930 
when Miller Rubber was merged wit 
Goodrich. 

He has held various posts in the ac 
counting, operating, control and pers 
divisions, joining the business rese ch 
department in 1943. 
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The Battle’ every 
advertising man should 
know about... 
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“Its arrival,” a soldier writes...“always was cause for a 
‘battle’ as to who was to get first crack at it.” 

He’s talking about ‘Battle Baby’... NEWSWEEK’S special, 
light-paper edition for the armed forces overseas. 

‘Battle Baby’—as we get the story from abroad—ap- 
parently rates pretty close to a letter from home. One G.I. 
letter says: “the copy sent me has already, within one day, 
been read by twenty others...and twenty more have put 
in their bids to get it.” 

If you have ever been cut off from your world... you 
know how men can hunger for news. You know that news 
can somehow take you home in mind and emotion. And if 
you were in the last war, you can understand how much 
it means to get truth instead of rumor, current, impartial 
and complete information instead of stale fragments. 

Nearly half a million copies of ‘Battle Baby’ go into 
circulation each week. And we mean into circulation! For 
each copy is read dog-eared by probably at least ten men 
per copy. 

That adds up to something more than half our armed 
forces overseas ... the men who will play so large a part in 
the building of our peacetime America. A very important 
fact to keep in mind for your post-war advertising plans! 


as OVERSEAS EDITIONS OF NEWSWEEK reach U.S. commands every- 
where. We went to press in Manila on a regular basis while the battle 
still raged. We also print editions in Hawaii and Australia. The 
Army publishes and distributes editions in India and Iran. From Lowell, 
Mass., ‘Battle Baby’ goes into Army hands for distribution in the 
European theater, Alaska; the Aleutians...and to the Marines to catch 
up with leathernecks everywhere ... and to all Navy V-Mail stations 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific for special ‘Battle Baby’ V-Mail editions. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND * DETROIT * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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ag 
FACT 


Pencil Points deals in futures. It 
not only attracts the largest 
ARCHITECT audience but more 
of the younger men who are 
America’s future architects than 
the other two magazines com- 
bined. 


THE 
PROOF 


A.B.C. figures for June 30,1944 show: 





Architect P. P. 8,406 
Subscribers A. R. 7.879 
A. F. 8,033 

Designers & P. P. 3,402 
Drafismen A. R. 1,115 
A. F. 1,811 

Total P. P. 15,016 
Professional A. R. 12,376 
A. F. 14,872 


These staff members and archi- 
tects’ associates are important to 
the advertiser, particularly in the 
larger offices. They look up prod- 
ucts, materials and methods in 
catalogs; interview manufactur- 


ers’ salesmen (ask about survey 
on this point); transpose product 
data into architectural specifica- 
tions. 


MORAL 
FOR YOU 


Cover the entire architectural pro- 
fessional field—use 


2 — 
ncil Poin 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


A REINHOLD 
PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


FREE! 
Write for 
new book 

“10 FACTS” 























A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 


V-E Day Will Be Crucial 
Date for Steel Industry 


With war demand for steel unre- 
laxed despite reported cutbacks in 
certain directions, steelmaking opera- 
tions continue to boom along as close 
to the peak of capacity as labor sup- 
ply, wildcat strikes and attending 
factors will permit. 

Indicative of the industry’s position 
is the fact that March production, 
7,724,756 net tons of ingots, was the 
third largest monthly output on rec- 
ord. The March ingot rate of 95.2 
per cent of capacity contrasts with 
90.8 in February and 88.8 in January, 
the increase reflecting recovery from 
the adverse effects of the severe 
weather experienced during the first 
two months of the year. 

Expectations are that no substantial 
reduction in steel demand will be ex- 
perienced before V-E Day. Even then 
it is not certain to what extent order 
backlogs and mill schedules will be 
affected. As a general thing, how- 
ever, a drop in steelmaking operations 
of possibly as much as 30 per cent 
is anticipated in some quarters in the 


period immediately following V-E 
Day, the severity and extent of the 
drop, of course, depending in some 


measure on how quickly the govern- 
ment acts to ease consumer goods re- 
strictions after the collapse of Ger- 
many. 

With respect to war order cutbacks 
there is much uncertainty. Govern- 
ment estimates range from 15 to 25 
per cent in the first three months after 
goes down, rising to about 
before the end of the 
figures, however, are 
largely guesses. In most quarters it 
is believed actual cutbacks will be 
considerably larger, especially if recent 
successes in the Pacific War continue 
particularly severe set- 


Germany 
40 per 
year. These’ 


cent 


without any 
back. 
Speaking on the subject of V-E Day 
cutbacks recently, J. A. Krug, direc- 
tor of the War Production Board, 
estimated that 1,500,000 tons of car- 
bon steel will be released from military 
requirements within three months fol- 
lowing Germany’s collapse. He indi- 


cated the railroads, public utilities, oil 
producers and manufacturers of farm 
machinery will be first on the list of 
consumers to benefit from any easing 
in demand for war steel. 

The relation of cutbacks in 
sumer industries to the steel industry 
is so clear that it is apparent trends 
in steel over coming months will be 
dictated largely by developments with- 
in the separate steel consuming lines. 


con- 


For example, much will depend on 
what takes place as regards civilian 
automobile production. Materials avail- 
able for automobiles are of prime in- 
terest to steel since the automobile is 
considered by most observers to be 
the bellwether of all the steel consum- 
ing groups. As the automobile indus- 
try goes, so goes the steel industry, 
they declare. It may be several months 
after V-E Day before production of 
civilian automobiles will get under 
way, however. Reconversion will take 
time in automobiles because of the 
extent to which the industry was con- 
verted to war production. 

Further, the very fact that 
builders are so deeply tied into war 
production may keep them engaged 
on such work for the Pacific War 
much longer than may be the case 
with some other lines of manufactur- 
ing. Whatever the case, there is no 
question that the automotive industry, 
once it gets back into civilian car pro- 
duction, will provide a tremendous 
demand for steel in meeting the pent- 
up demand for cars which will keep 
it operating close to capacity for sev- 
eral years. 

A point to weigh in considering 
trends in steel over coming months 
involves the matter of surplus stocks. 
How much steel will be on hand when 
V-E Day arrives is not definitely 
known but it is certain to amount to 
a large tonnage. Although under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, consumers’ 
steel inventories are supposed to be 
limited to 60 days, it is believed stocks 
in the aggregate will run considerably 
heavier. Last summer when “end of 
the war in Europe talk” began to be 
taken seriously, it was estimated that 
consumers at that time were holdin 
something like 18 million tons of st 
In the opinion of most informed steel 
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METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG REACHES 
THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLANTS! 





Only individuals who have been identified by name as 
active factors in the purchase, specification and selection 
of materials and equipment for their plants receive copies 
of METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG. 


In more than 9,600 metal industries plants rated above 
$125,000 (Dun & Bradstreet) you'll find METAL 
INDUSTRIES CATALOG in the hands of the right men. 
Thus, over 90% of the buying power in the metal-working 
and metal-producing markets is blanketed with your sales- 
making specifications. According to a recent survey, there 
isan average of 3 users per catalog. 


REMINDER MERCHANDISING 
ASSURES HIGH READERSHIP 


A steady stream of merchandising messages—full page 
trade paper ads, mailing folders, blotters and letters — 
constantly remind your customers and prospects of your 
valuable product data immediately available to them -in 
their METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG. 


YOU PRINT . . . WE DISTRIBUTE 
OR WE'LL DO IT ALL FOR YOU 


If you or your agency so desires, we'll take over the entire 
burden of planning, writing, producing, delivering and 
merchandising your catalog. You'll save time and trouble 
by turning over this creative chore to us. Or you'll earn a 
25% discount when catalogs are supplied. A supply of 
15,000 copies of your catalog of eight or more pages can 
be incorporated in METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
and distributed for permanent reference. 


June 1, 1945 is closing date for 
1945-46 METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG! 


(OUR BEST BET FOR © 


SUSINESS IN 1946! 
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Gentlemen: 
We are interested in cataloging data on our 





ree ee (product) for distribution to our customers and 
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prospects in the metal industries via Metal Industries Catalog. ; 
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HIT every Telephone 
Company in the 
U.S. with ovely Shot 


There are 6,858 
Independently 
owned tele- 
phone compan- 
ies, operating 
over 12,000 ex- 
changes in the 
U. S. in addition 
to the big Bell 
System. 





Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Circulation 11,791 
—is the only telephone trade journal 
reaching every one of these companies 
plus the communication departments of 
803 railroads, 654 oil, pipe line and refin- 
ing companies, and many other industrial 
users. 
For additional information, write 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 











GET BIGGER AUDIENCES 


ae): 


YOUR FIRM’S FILMS 





Let DeVRY help you bring your institutional and 
training films to the attention of Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Church, Civic, Agricultural and other 
influential groups. You get FREE listing in 15,000 
catalogs annually. You get audience reports. 
Write for specific plan to assure your films max- 
imum showings... No CoSt..e 
No obligation, DeVRY COR- 
PORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 








PROJECTOR 
YOUR BEST BUY—A DeVRY 


For Sales, Industrial and 
= ning projects, select the 
rpose DeVRY, that 
apie rojects BOTH sound 
and ae films; (2) shows 
BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra 
equipment; (3) affords port 
able PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or out. 
Shoot your own movies with a DeVRY 16mm. 











camera —- choice of the Nation's professionals 
for their personal filming 


beer 


Only 4-time win- 
mer of Army-Nevy 
“ER” award for mo- 












tion picture sound 
equipment. 





oo. 
ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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industry observers the total has not 
changed much since. 


All ot this surplus steel will not 
be a factor to contend with in the 
civilian market. In fact, a large part 
of it will be scrapped since it will not 
be adaptable to civilian goods manu- 
facturing needs. Such surpluses as 
can be utilized in civilian goods in- 
dustries, however, will exert an adverse 
influence in the market until such 
time as they have been liquidated. 

The surplus steel disposal problem is 
only one of several which will con- 
front the industry when reconversion 
gets under way in earnest. Recon- 
version in the steel industry proper 
should not prove difficult since, by 
and large, the products it produces 
for war are much the same as those it 
produced for peace. However, a num- 
ber of adjustments will have to be 
made to meet existing market condi- 
tions. Government policy with re- 
spect to disposal of war plants and 
facilities will be a factor bearing heav- 
ily on industry policy. 

Meanwhile, there is no prospect for 
any noticeable change in the tight 
position of the steel market until V-E 
Day arrives. Even then, the easing 
in war steel demand will depend in 
considerable measure on how things 
are going militarily in the Pacific. 
And in any event, even though severe 
cutbacks are experienced in the near 
future there is no likelihood of steel 
going into a severe, or prolonged nose- 
dive. At the worst it is not thought 
ingot operations will fall below 60 to 
65 per cent of capacity.—WILLIAM M. 
ROONEY, News and Market Editor, 
Steel. 


Elected Container V-P 


At a recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors, Edgerton A. Throck 
morton was elected 
to the executive 
post of vice-presi- f 
dent of Container 
Corporation 
of America 

Mr. Throckmor 
ton has been active 

many phases of 
the company s busi 
ness and at various 


times has held posi- 
tions as sales pro- 
motion manager, 





sales manager of 
the stock box divi E. A. Throckmorton 
sion, special repre- 
sentative, and director of sales research. 
He has been associated with Container 
Corporation for over 15 years, having 
joined the staff of the Sefton Mfg. Cor 
poration in 1929, a year before its incor- 
poration with Container Corporation. 


Campbell Joins Hazard 


Murray Campbell, formerly copywriter 
for Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore 


agency, has joined the copy staff of the 


Hazard Advertising Company, New York 


Is your Product on the 
“approved. list in the 
| $3,000,000,000 
Petroleum Market? 


See The Petroleum 
Engineer's "Aditorial” 
on page 63. 





Advertising Production Man 
For medium sized agency handling 
consumer and industrial ace 
This position offers excellent o 
tunity to young man who k 
production thoroughly _ but 
eventually wants an opportunity t 
try his hand at copy writing, la 

or contact. Salary to start $3,600.0) 
Marvin Hahn Advertising, 614 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit 2, Mi 

















REGIONAL DEALER SALES 
SUPERVISORS WANTED 


Opportunity for several young men with 
industrial machinery sales experience 
to contact and develop distributors for 
well known manufacturer. Must have 
ability to conduct distributor es 
meetings, direct merchandising and 


promotional activities. Considerable 
traveling involved. Give full qualifica 


tions, including experience, age, 
status and present salary. 


Box 321, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Journal of Constructiv Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Vent 














Air Conditioning, War Alr 

> Data on Heating and Roofing 1 $ 

request Used year after year by 4 

or See the Industrial Advertisers w bal 
Market their market well. 

ee} SNIPS MAGAZINE 








5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. !!l. 
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8360,000, 
in postwar for 
CHICAGO equipment 
For further particulars se« advertise- 
ment page 181 MARKET DATA BOOK. 


Milk Plant “in. 
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VENTILATING 


148 Lofayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 





lor Muterials anv Cquipm 
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ome temperatures in severest weather, 
dash ventilation, defrosting of wind- 
shield, de-icing of entrance step-well. 
Plans for improved refrigeration for 
{utomobile Trucks will require compact, 
mgged equipment; the purchase of large 
wantities of insulating materials is in- 
olved in this application. The air con- 
litioning of Passenger Automobiles, al- 
eady under way before the war, gives 
promise of a wider future development. 


Buying-power control in the field of 
Transportation is exercised by members 
of the engineering staffs of both the man- 
ulacturers of the vehicles and the com- 
panies operating the various types of 
Transportation listed above. For example 
—in the case of Ships, today’s key men 
include engineers and technicians of the 
Maritime Commission and the Navy, 
naval architects, shipyards, and private 
passenger and merchant lines (the 
latter classification assuming greatly 
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ANOTHER SECTION OF 


and another big quality Market 
ales! 
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increased importance after reconversion). 


HEATING and VENTILATING’S cov- 
erage of the key engineers and technicians 
in the leading governmental and private 
organizations gives you the opportunity 
to contact the men who specify and buy 
TEMPISPHERE equipment for Trans- 
portation vehicles. The flexible circulation 
plan of HEATING and VENTILATING 
enables this publication to keep pace with 
changing conditions, to conform its cover- 
age to field changes, to cover new sources 
of buying power immediately. 


Other sections of the TEMPISPHERE 
market include Commercial Buildings, 
Industrial Buildings, large Residential 
Projects, Institutional and Public Build- 
ings. You can reach the men who have 
the say in specifying and buying equip- 
ment for all TEMPISPHERE applica- 
tions through the advertising pages of 
HEATING and VENTILATING. Send 
for the new booklet described below. 


the quality 
Market 


EMPISPHERE 
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Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


College Cooperation Program Launched at Board Meeting 


T its mid-winter board of direc- 

tors’ meeting held in New York 
April 13, a complete outline for a 
program showing how all NIAA chap- 
ters can help in the association’s col- 
lege cooperation activity was presented 
by Vice-President Gordon Tuthill, 
advertising manager, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, New York. 

This program, the result of many 
hours of concentrated work by a 
group of over twenty New York 
(IAA) chapter members, will go down 
as one of the most important jobs 
ever undertaken by NIAA. 

It was started in 1941 as a means 
of training juniors in advertising de- 
partments. In the spring of 1942 a 
test course was presented to a group 
of over fifty such juniors. Then came 
the realization that wartime demands 
would change the situations of most 
advertising novices. 

The plan was shelved until recently 
when it became obvious that some 
thought should be given to the train- 
ing of young men in schools as well 
as returning veterans for jobs in in- 
dustrial advertising. 

Under the program outlined by 
Gordon Tuthill, who is chairing the 
NIAA committee charged with de- 
veloping a program of cooperation 
with colleges and universities, every 
local chapter can take an active part 
in developing the program for its own 
local schools. 

Details of how the job is to be 
done will soon be sent to all chapter 


presidents by NIAA headquarters. 


The course consists of a series of 
lectures prepared by men most famil- 
iar with each subject. It includes 
such things as industrial marketing; 
advertising functions; market re- 
search; copy and layout; media; direct 
mail; literature; sales promotion; ex- 
port advertising; publicity and pro- 
duction. 
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A text book for reference purposes 
will eventually be included as part 
of the entire program for use in 
schools. 

Because the Rochester chapter is 
also working on a similar program (see 
“Advertising Course Will Aid in 
Building Trained Technicians,” IM, 
April, page 54), Mr. Tuthill’s com- 
mittee has reviewed with it the de- 
tails in an attempt to correlate the 
activities of the two groups. 

It is planned to get this course in 
operation in several colleges this fall, 
probably in New York University and 
University of Rochester. As soon as 
other chapters can work out the de- 
tails, they will want to see it used in 
local schools. 

Intense and active participation will 
be called for by cooperating chapters 
both in selling the schools on adopt- 
ing the course and aiding them to 


interest students in the subject. Any 
such effort will pay good dividends 
in time to come for certainly every 
one interested in industrial advertising 
realizes the dearth of adequately 
trained personnel needed, not only 
today but also in normal times. 

The first order of business of the 
meeting was the drafting of a resolu- 
tion lamenting the death of President 
Roosevelt, which occurred the eve- 
ning before the directors met. 

A great number of interesting ac- 
tivities other than college cooperi- 
tion, being carried on by NIAA chap- 
ter groups, under the auspices of the 
national organization, were discussed 
at this eventful meeting. 

One such project that will interest 
most members is a continuing study 
of industrial advertising readership. 
Bernard Dolan, immediate past presi- 
dent of the New York chapter, and 


Some of the NIAA directors at the cocktail session following the recent meeting held in New 
York. Left to right: Bernard Dolan, advertising manager, Peter A. Frasse & Company, New 
York; Richard F. O'Mara, sales manager, Western Precipitation Corporation, Los Angeles 
Carl A. Eversole, Surface Combustion Company, Toledo; Schuyler Hopper, Schuyler Hopp’ 
Company, New York; Harry A. Standing, sales promotion manager, Gypsum Lime & Alabe® 
tine, Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Anthony Neher, sales promotion manager, Century Electric Com 
pany, St. Louis; and J. S. McCullough, advertising manager, Yale & Towne Mfg. Compét! 
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How to Measure 
A Good Collective Catalog 


O YOU KNOW that the A.S. M.E. 


Catalog is distinctive... 
Yes he 


A single volume — 
a single field — 
mechanical equipment 
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that it represents a type of collective 
Catalog that favors unrestricted serv- 
ice to its public. 





It is based on the theory proved, by 
practical experience, that such Catalogs 
Any § must produce a preponderance of contacts 


dends § vith the source of supply if 
every . 
-tisine uch a Catalog is to be of 
uately fany value to the user. In 
only § doing this job thoroughly, 
the Catalog becomes the friend 
f the If of the user—he has a marked re- 
resolu- § gard for the publication which 
sident ff has been of real help to him so 
eve- Bmany times. Having a kindly 
feeling for the Catalog it is but 
¢ ac- Moatural that he be so disposed 
opera- foward the companies who co- 
chap- § 0perate in the work by adver- 
of the & tising in its pages. 
cee" Opposed to this theory is 
that of the Catalog whose pol- 
ncerest ® icy restricts the market avail- 
study B able to its users. Such Catalogs 
ership. & limit the user to products made 
prc B by advertisers only and, of 
r, angle these only those mentioned or 
} The A.S.M.E. CATALOG 





a New of Pages assembled to make a book. It is a carefully planned and con- 
y, New Bl€ntious effort to supply its users with the maximum of aid. This defi- 
a = Policy is no innovation of the times, but has existed through its many 
Alaber Boe" Of Cooperation with industry. 


- Com 


mpany 


1945 


described upon their pages. 


Such a policy cannot produce 
a satisfactory number of con- 
tacts with the source of supply. 
It follows, as day does night, 
that such a Catalog cannot 
arouse enthusiasm in its user. 


It fails too often in helping 
the user. 


The product index is the most 
frequently used way to start 
the search for a product, so it is 
developed to an unusual degree 
in the A.S.M.E. Catalog. It has 

N a protective policy, to in- 
sure use, that no material shall 
be interspersed in its compre- 


easive Directory to interfere with the dictionary form of continuity. 


So it is thus apparent that the A.S.M.E. Catalog is not merely a number 


































Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
































is the only market 
source book that 
covers the A. S. M. E. 
membership. Its com- 









plete, comprehensive 





Directory makes for 







constant use since 





certain contact with 






over 4000 equipment 













sources is provided. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 


industries, you can present your sales 


equipment or 


message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
these in- 


equipment and supplies in 


dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 


selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 


further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 


War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to oupply this steel. These men 


will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 
now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





chairman of the NIAA committee 
handling the project, reported that 
many meetings had been held with 
those interested in the subject, both 
in and out of NIAA. 

Most of the differences of opinion 
revolving around the basic approach 
to the job have been ironed out and 
all that remains to be done is the set- 
ting up of the machinery to carry out 
the project. 

In principle, the basis of the study 
is to determine the relative readership 
of various industrial advertisements 
in selected business papers, as opposed 
tu an attempt to determine the rela- 
tive readership of business papers. 

The board also agreed whole heart- 
edly in continuing to aid the War 
Advertising Council in promoting the 
need for cooperation in.its efforts to 
industrial advertiser members of 
NIAA. 

The usual business, normally dis- 
cussed at these board meetings was 
carried on with ease and dispatch un- 
der the chairmanship of NIAA presi- 
dent James R. Kearney, Jr. Twenty- 
and directors attended 


three ofhcers 


the all day 


session. 


men, purchasing agents, and advertis. 
ing men should work together becaus 
each man fills an important function 
in distribution, Mr. Roemer went on 
to mention the several ways in which 
he cooperates. 

He advises advertising men to pre- 
pare catalogs and advertisements s% 
that pertinent information can bk 
picked out quickly, and to make in- 
formation definite. 

He asks visiting salesmen to take 
time frequently to revise catalogs in 
his file, so as to make certain that the 
latest and most complete catalog is 
quickly available. Catalogs should b 
planned to fit a letter file. 


He regularly scans business and 
trade publications and marks 


nent articles and then routes the issue 


perti- 


to interested employes. 


In order to save the time of sales- 
men, he asks that all inquiries from 
employes for information stimulated 
by advertisements be directed to 
his department. Such 


checked with his information or cat- 


requests are 


alog file. 
Frequently complete information is 
already at hand and the inquirer is 





William A. Marsteller, advertising manager, Edwards Valve & Mfg. Company, vice-president 
and program chairman, Chicago chapter, seems to be having a heated discussion with mem 
bership chairman Albert Hauptli, assistant district manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, while George J. Callos, advertising manager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, and 
James R. Kearney, Jr., NIAA president, look on. Mr. Callos’ talk is reproduced in this issue 


How Can the Purchasing 
Agent Help Salesmen? 


One purchasing agent had a dozen 
answers to that question at a recent 
meeting of Technical Advertising As- 
sociation in Boston. W. J. Roemer, 
purchasing agent, The Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., told mem- 
bers and a table of purchasing-agent 
guests just how he is helping salesmen. 

Emphasizing the point that sales- 


asked to come to the purchasing de- 
partment for the information he 
wants. By doing this, the salesmaa 
is saved an unnecessary call. 
However, if no printed information 
is in the file, then an inquiry 1s sent 
to the company which advertised. If 
printed matter is mailed, it sent 
to the inquirer. If a salesma calls, 
Mr. Roemer always asks the inquitet 
and any other people whom he thinks 
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Job Brothers, Limited, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, write: 


“The writer recollects that an advertisement featuring a 
line of Sun-lamps was contained in one of your issues... 








sales- 
> from 
rulated 


“We would be very glad if you would supply us with the 
address of the manufacturer of these lamps. To assist 
you, we may say that it was a full-page advertisement with 
illustrations of several models. 


ed to 
tS are 
r Cat- 
tion is “We take this opportunity to say that your magazine has 
always been of great assistance to the writer, who, at the 
present time is organizing an Agency Department of 
this firm. 


irer 1S 


“If you receive any enquiries from manufacturers or ex- 
porters interested in the Newfoundland market, we would 
be glad if you would give them our address. On our part, 
we vouch that if we are not interested ourselves we will 
put the enquiry into the hands of those who we think 
would be interested.” 


Job Brothers, Limited, established in 1780, are controlled by the 
powerful Hudson’s Bay Company. They are importers of pro- 
visions, tires and various other lines of manufactured goods, 
representatives of British and American companies, and exporters 





al of Newfoundland products. 
| Complete in both They are typical of the firms abroad who bring their needs to the 
English and Spanish. Foreign Trade Service of American Exporter. 

esident 
} mem- 

Com- 
y, and 

g de- 
n he p T 

ation 

sent 

. it World’s Largest Export Journal 

sent 

calls, 

uiref, 386 FOURTH AVENUE ~* AT 27th STREET °* NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

hinks BPHILADE: Ha CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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OUGHT DEPART 
| oth ctl MENT 


\C? is pour TIME 
THE WEST HAD THIS REALLY 


FINE INDUSTRIAL MAGAZINE 


Here $s an industrial magazine which 


matches the high quality of your adver 


tising. Now you have a quality medium 


Me Me ee ee le el a 


invested in your advertising program 


WESTERN INDUSTRY is setting the pace 


a caretully planned 


caretully edited magazine. WI's audited 


tters, by far, the greatest 


3¢ of industrial buyers in the 11 


Far Western States 


Write today for complete facts! 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 
f WESTER! 


shers 
CTION NEW 


aie 


MARKET STREET 
California 


503 
San Francisco 





Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 





CQAQOE® 


gn Detailed | 


Reference Data 


See 
THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 











WOOD PRODUCTS 








may be interested, to sit in at the 
interview with the salesman. 

In closing, he said that employes 
feel free to ask the purchasing depart- 
ment for “know-how” information, 
judging from the large number of in- 
quiries received. If each person were 
to clip and mail a coupon or write a 
letter, a great many calls would be 
made by many of which 
would be duplications and therefore 


salesmen, 


unnecessary. 


CIAA Leads in NIAA 
Membership 

Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation has just recently nosed out 
the New York chapter in total num- 
ber of members. Chicago now has 
366 members, while New York is in 
second place with 358. Cleveland re- 
tains third position with 306. The 
next highest is Philadelphia with 189 
while Pittsburgh has 166. NIAA total 
membership now stands at 2,808, the 
highest in the history of the associa- 
tion. Below is shown the relative 


standing of all NIAA chapters. 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Inc. 


Membership—March 31, 1945 


CHAPTER TOTALS 
Baltimore 35 
Boston INA 
Buffalo 36 
Chicago 366 
Cincinnati 91 
Cleveland 306 
Columbus 30 
Detroit 64 
Houston 25 
Indianapolis 29 
Los Angeles 74 
Milwaukee 42 
Minnesota 34 
Montreal 97 
New Jersey 145 
New York 358 
Philadelphia 189 
Pittsburgh 176 
Rochester 83 
Rockford 31 
San Francisco 36 
St. Louis 8! 
Toledo 22 
Toronto 79 
Western New England 67 
York 14 
Youngstown 31 

Total—Chapters 2,647 
Members-at-large 161 

Grand total 2,808 


Who Pays the Freight? 

Perennially the question 
NIAA chapter discussions on who pays 
a member’s dues, his company or him- 
self. 

To this and several other 
related questions, Fred G. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter, made a 


survey of the members of CIAA. A 


arises in 


answer 
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This time the photographer gets it. Wil. 
liam W. Brown, “Industry & Power," official 
photographer for the Chicago chapter (left) 
takes his own medicine. Center, L. G. Will. 
cox, vice-president, Evans Associates, and 
at right, A. R. Maujer, president, Maujer 
Publishing Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 











questionnaire was sent to the mem- 





bership and the replies which are 
nearly complete to date, reveal some 
interesting facts. Note: For those 


members whose bosses still think dues 
and other association expenses are not 
an expense account item, we recom- 
mend carefully studying the follow- 
ing tabulation and passing it along 
to the proper people. 

1Do My Company 


Who pays the expense of your annual 

membership dues?’ 

Active members ...... 26 

Associate members .... 55 

Who pavs your regular meeting 

ticket? 

Active members ...... 45 } 

Associate members .... 50 4 

Who pays your annual dinner and gol 

meeting tickets? 

Active members ...... 47 84 

Associate members .... 15 2 
Unspecified Specified 
in My Gen. as a Sepa- 
Exp. Acct. rate Expense 

If your company pays for inne 


tickets at meetings, how is it ha 

Active members 

Associate members .... 
Another interesting questio! 

had to do with the annual custom o! 

ind 


posed 


soliciting donations from agencies 





“How Nominations Are Fixed,” mig”t well 
be the title of this picture. But for the fact 
that Lane Witt, managing editor, “Indus 
trial Marketing” (left) was observing. 4 
body knows what might have heppene 
Center: Schuyler Hopper, of the «gency 
bearing his name, newly elected |*! pera’ 
president of IAA, New York chap 1 
Adin L. Davis, advertising manager, Wor 
ington Pump and Machinery Corr oA 


who has just been elected as presiden! 








“Th 
moo 
type 
just 

It is 
Capa 
here 


purr 









1m rere Me soem 


Wil- 
ficial 
(left) Miss GERALDINE LINDER 
, ye — me an nat Art Director, Ethyl News 
Meuier “tol = Soy = saat Ethyl Corporation 
Mich. 4 
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A copy of the ATF Red Book of types, or 
single page showings of individual faces 
including the complete alphabets, will be 
sent gladly if requested on your letter- 
head. The following are the types men- 
tioned or used in this advertisement. 


“The articles in our external house organ, ETHYL NEWS, have varying 
moods. We try to express the dominant character of each by the display 
type used for the heading. Shadow has been especially adaptable. It has 


just the modern dignity we want for articles that forecast the future 


. * : 
It is crisp, yet airy; is firm . . . with a lift. Its two-tone effect makes it Sa tl D 0 W 


capable of a number of interesting variations, as the examples shown Lydian Cursive 





'] here demonstrate. In a similar way, many ATF types have served our ~ rE. BT ‘ 
hy | : STENCIL 
sened.§ PULpose .. . Kaufmann, the Lydians, Balloon, Stencil, and others.” 
i AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS BALLOON EXTRABOLD 
f IAA 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey Garamond and Italic 
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See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 
Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 
Data Book, for complete coverage in- 


formation, etc. 





| on. Detailed 
Reference Data 


American Furniture Mart THE MARKET 

666 Lake Shore Drive | DATA BOOK 

Chicago 11, Illinois Business 
Publications 


» Edition 


YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


) A leading firm of manage- 
ment consultants offers a ca- 
reer opportunity for a suc- 
cessful young oo executive 
through permanent associa- 
tion as a marketing consul- 
tant with its New York office. 








If you meet the following re- 
quirements, you may be in- 
terested in exploring this op- 
portunity further: 


® Successful experience in a 
position such as Sales 
Manager, Assistant Sales 
Manager or District Man- 
ager. 

®@ Ovtstanding personality, 
appearance and ability to 
work well with clients. 

@ College Degree. 


® Age 33 to 38. 


All replies held confidential. 
Send an outline of your ex- 
perience to Box 322, INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. 








SE 
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publishers to pay for prizes at the an- 
nual golf party held by CIAA. 


Interestingly, it was found that a 
majority of those answering, in both 
active and associate classifications, 
were in favor of discontinuing this 
practice and assessing each member 
equitably for prizes. 


Witt Appointed NIAA 
Executive Secretary 


Lane Witt, for the past year managing 
editor, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, will as- 
sume a new position 
as executive sec 
retary of the Na- 
tional Industrial 
Advertisers Associ- 
ation on June 1 
The appointment 
was announced by 
James R. Kearney, 
Jr.. NIAA presi- 
dent, following a 
recent meeting of 
the association's 
board of directors 
in New York. 

Previous to join- 
ing INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, Mr. Witt was manager of 
valve and fitting advertising for Crane Co., 
Chicago. He has been active in NIAA 
affairs for a number of years, having been 
president of the Chicago chapter and a 
director of the national association, in ad- 
dition to serving on a number of commit- 





Lane Witt 


tees 

No broad organizational changes are 
contemplated coincident with Mr. Witt's 
appointment, but it is expected his addi- 
tion to the staff will make possible the 
establishment of many new services and 
activities for the benefit of the members. 

Miss Harriette Boyd, now acting head- 
quarters secretary, will become headquar- 
ters secretary under this new arrangement 


Delander, Founder President 
Of CIAA, Dies 


Harry L. Delander, founder president in 
1919 of Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association, NIAA chapter, then known 
as the Engineering Advertisers Associa 
tion, passed away suddenly of a cerebral 
hemorrhage on April 13 

For 40 years Mr. Delander was a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of Crane 
Co., Chicago, maker of valves and plumb- 
ing fixtures Not only was he the first 
president of the Chicago NIAA chapter 
but he was an active participant in the 
founding of the National Industrial Ad 
vertisers Association 

Although he had occupied nearly every 
job in the advertising department at 
Crane, he was probably best known for 
his editorship of the “Valve World.’ Most 


recently, he also edited two .other com- 


pany house organs, one for salesmen and 
the other for service men 
His passing is deeply regretted by his 


many friends and associates in industrial 


advertising 


Grant Moves 

The New York offices of Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc., and its international division, 
have both transferred operations to the 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York 1 
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PA anuractunnes of | 
material and equipment sold 
to the BAKING INDUS 
TRY may uncover new sales 
and advertising opportunities 
from the information which 
is contained in Bakers Week 
ly’s “Aditorial” on Pages 76 


and 77. 
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PREFABRICATED HOMES 


lilumination Publishing to, Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, NeY. 








Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 











NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 







CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Don't deny the public the convenience 
of charging its gas and oil, some NPN 
readers write. Others claim the system 
m economic waste. Free expression, NPN 
pes, will bring the correct answer 
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Pros and cOMS of whether the gasoline 
credit card for public use shall be reissued 
postwar have been expressed vigorously 
by industry officials to the editor of 
National Petroleum News. Airing this 
timely debate in 8 weekly issues, NPN 
helped its industry make ready for progress 
in peacetime. 


Ye i 
ee sees § 

. tht 

- Semmarion Suse, On Treaty 
mal : Mates Stabe 





ae 


Not taking sides, NPN presents the credit Regardless of outcome in the credit card 


card arguments of every group, as seen controversy, hundreds of millions will 
by oil management men who read as be spent in refinery improvements and 


well as write 
publication. 


/ EU 
THE NEWSMAGAZINE 


FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 


to their favorite oil-news modernization in the first postwar years, 
your market through NPN. 





Opinions differ, t00, on what postwar service stations will be like, 
but oil companies have to make up for 5 years’ lost time in 
station building, modernization and expansion. And, men who 
will buy, build and equip stations tomorrow read NPN today! 
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Regardless of whether YOUR “dream home 
iS a Cozy cottage or a magnificent mansion 
you will certainly want a copy of ‘How To 
Plan The Home You Want.” in your home 
idea file 


Brief and to the the point, its 32 
packed full of valuable eas in home design 
and new equipment that you will want to know 


pages are 


about. Its eight easy-to-read chapters cover 
everything from financing to solar heating 


it has Deen written by our own staff of ac 
cepted authorities on all modern phases of 
home building—men and women whose lives 
have Deen devoted to the building business 
Send for your copy today 

PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 E. Van Buren $ Chicago § 


at 75 | can't lose -send me “How To Plan The Home You Want” 








THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 





~~ 
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For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFRIGERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 
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MILESTONES x 


-ublishing 


Editorial Angles 


@ To illustrate more realistically its 
articles on the arrangement of meat 
plant departments, and to offer a new 
service to readers who are contem- 
plating remodeling present — set-ups, 
The Natinoal Provisioner has adopted 
a new photographic technique involv- 
ing the use of table-top models of 
meat plant equipment, rooms and even 
miniature workers. 


These three-dimensional models are 
arranged to show, for example, an 
improved sausage department layout, 
and then photographed. The result- 
ing picture is used to illustrate an 
article on the subject of replanning a 
sausage department. The editors feel 
that the use of models as opposed to 
floor plan drawings for illustrative 
purposes, has the advantage of show- 
ing in true perspective the location 
of equipment and other details not 
readily discernible in two-dimensional 
drawings. 





model 


photograph of a 
sausage room made with scale-sized model 
equipment. This new technique has been 
adopted by “The National Provisioner" to 
illustrate articles and to help readers plan 
new departments. Miniatures were hand-made 
by the staff, and scaled '/2 inch to | foot 


"Micro-Scale" 


@ The Bryan Davis Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has been elect- 
ed an affiliate member of the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Association, Inc. 

The company publishes both Com- 
munications and Service, trade publi- 
cations covering the radio, television 
and communications industry. 


@ Engineering News-Record, publish- 
ing its 17th annual Construction Cost 
Number, reports labor costs rising 
faster in the factory than at con- 
struction This is a reversal of 
prewar conditions when construction 


sites. 


NEW YORK BOARD 
OF 
ea ec. 





At the speaker's table at the recent Airport 
Development Clinic conducted by the New 
York Board of Trade's Aviation Section and 
“Airports Magazine” were (left to right): 
John M. Hunter, Chief of the Legislation 
Section, Civil Aeronautics Authority; W. T. 


Piper, speaking, president, 
Corporation, and John Regan, 


Piper Aircraft 
editorial 


director, Aviation Division, The Haire Publish- 
ing Company, who presided at the meeting 


labor rates increased more than 
tory, 


fac- 


a condition under which there 


was a marked trend toward buying 


more construction materials 
assembled or pre-fabricated. 


pre- 


The information contained in this 
special issue includes construction cost 
indices, rates in 43 states for opera- 
tions, unit prices bid on construction, 


and feature articles on a 


Variety 


of 


subjects. The issue may be obtained 


for $2. 


Personals 


@ Norman T. Burke, for the past ten 
years with the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, has joined the editorial 


staff of Water Works 

a Gillette publication. 
Mr. Burke will be located 

publication’s Chicago office. 

@ Edward G. Gavin, who has 


editor of American 


& Seu 


Lumberman, 


rage, 


the 


been 


and 


who prior to that edited the Ameri 


can Contractor, has been made « 


ditor 


of the American Builder, with head- 


quarters in Chicago. 


@ Mallard Bowden, formerly wit 


Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., ha 


, 


added to the staff of Textile W 


McGraw-Hill publication, as sou 
editor in the Carolinas. He ¢ 
Thomas O. Ott, Jr., who resig 
accept a position with J. E. Su 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Bowden will make his 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
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Herbert Forster Dies 


Herbert W. Forster, 47, advertising 
manager of Western Electric Company, 
New York, died 
suddenly on March 
30 at the Roosevelt 


— | 
Hospital following 
an acute heart 
attack 


Mr. Forster be- 
gan his Bell System 
career in the per- 


sonnel department 
of Western Elec- 
tric in 1924. He 


became the editor | 
ot two of the | 
company’s employe 
newspapers and also 
served as associate 
editor of the “Western Electric News”. 
In 1930, Mr. Forster became the com- 
pany s press representative, and later, in- 
formation manager conducting its infor- 
mation service both for the public and for 
employes within the company 

He became advertising manager of the 
company in 1940 





Herbert W. Forster 





Airport 
ie New One of the advertisements in the series 


on and which he developed depicting the com- 
right): pany s contribution to the production of 
islation mmunications equipment for the Armed 
W. 7. Forces, received a Wartime Advertising 
ireraft | Award as one of the 100 outstanding 
ditorial @ Wartime ads of 1944 
-ublish- - ’ z 
veeting | Public Relations Company Organized 
Irving D. Robbins and Philip W. Bar- 
fac. fy det, executives of the Institute of Public 


Relations, have formed a partnership as 


there Robbins and Barber, Public Relations 
uying M Counsel, and will open offices at 270 
pre- Madison avenue, New York 


Mr. Robbins assisted in the establish 

ment of the Institute of Public Relations, 

1 this and developed and conducted public 
} cost relati Ss programs tor companies and trade 
ons in a number of fields 


SsOcI 


— Mr. Barber, prior to his association with 
-C1ON, B the Institute, worked with radio and in- 
y Of @ dustrial motion pictures, and for six years 
ained fm Was member of the Yale University 
facult During 1943, he served in 
Washington as chief of coordination for 


the War Relocation Authority 


t ten Kirchner to Evans 


velley C. Norman Kirchner, for the past eight 
; years sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic 
Tool Com pany, 
Chicago, has joined 
Evans Associates, 
Inc., Chicago in 
dustrial advertising 
agency, as account 
executive 

Well known in 
advertising circles, 
Mr. Kirchner is a 
vice-president of the 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Associ- 


orial 
rage, 


been 
and 
neri- 
ditor 


vead- 





1 the C.N. Kirchner ation and immedi- 
heen . diate past-president 
aia a president of the Chicago Chapter 
he association. He is also a director 
hern J t Chicago Federated Advertising 
laces Aud \s chairman of a committee of 
1 to const: n equipment advertisers, he re- 
ai a led in inaugurating a new stand- 
“ize: classification of circulation form 
na cations in the architectural and 
ead- nett g construction fields which will 
~ pi to effect with June statements of 

ABC ications this year 
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NEW BOOK PUTS SALT 
ON THE TAIL OF ADVERTISING 


The Diary of An Ad Man by James Webb Young captures the 
elusive human qualities which make advertising successful. 


When the material in this book 
first began to appear, week by 
week, in Advertising Age, the 
reader response to it was immedi- 
ate, enthusiastic, and voluminous. 

Our editorial staff itself could 
hardly wait for each succeeding 
installment, and as it arrived it 
was eagerly passed from hand to 
hand for advance reading. 

For this is a book about adver- 
tising—and business—and life— 
different from any other ever pub- 
lished. In it one of the country’s 
best known advertising men has 
put down, day by day, for eighteen 
months, what he saw, did, felt, 
thought, andread. And putitdown 
with such a gift for words, such 
wit and wisdom, as will make you 
want to read and reread this book 
throughout your life. 

As one prominent agency man* 
wrote me: “Once in a blue moon 
there appears over the horizon a 
book about a business which emits 
flash after flash of penetrating in- 
sight. It shoots these illuminating 
flashes right through that particu- 
lar business, piercing through the 
murk of mumbo-jumbo and the 
underbrush of the basically unim- 
portant. 

“The Diary of An Ad Man does 
just that—for a business which, 
though dealing in intangibles, will 
find tangible, day-by-day guid- 
ance in these pithy case-history 
experiences, acute observations, 
and usable suggestions.” 


About the Author 
Jim Young (as he is widely known) 
has had the kind of career many 
men long for. He was, successively, 
office boy, stenographer, and mail 
order book salesman; then copy- 
writer, branch office manager, and 


Vice President for J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; then Professor of 
Advertising at the University of 
Chicago, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
in Washington, rancher in New 
Mexico, author and advertising 
consultant. He is a past president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and a founder 
and director of the War Advertis- 
ing Council. He has traveled widely 
abroad, and for thirty years has 
been identified with many of the 
largest and most successful adver- 
tisers in this country and Europe. 


The Diary of An Ad Man brings 
you a distillation of this experi- 
ence, and of the philosophy which 
grew out of it. It is a human doc- 
ument of our times, and will, I 
predict, be referred to in the future 
as historical source material on 
the business life of our day. It is 
a book that will inspire you and 
excite you; that will make you 
chuckle and make you mad; that 
will pay you dividends in usable 
ideas, stimulated thinking, and 
pure enjoyment. 


I want to put a copy of this 
fruitful book into the hands of 
every man who has anything to 
do with advertising—or hopes to 
—because I know he will relish 
both its contents and its handsome 
format. So I make you this offer: 
Send me your order for a copy of 
The Diary of An Ad Man today, 
and if you are not more than sat- 
isfied that it is worth all I say, I 
will refund your money avid you 
can keep the book. The price is $3 
per copy, postpaid. Send for it 
now. G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher, 
Advertising Age, 100 East Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

*Victor O. Schwab, of Schwab & Beatty 
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In two packed pages a great deal of 
information about this fine publication 
and the business it serves will be found, 
together with data on the huge market 
created by the processing of food. 
























Food processing is first in many cate- 
gories: number of establishments, cost 
of materials, value of products, value 
added by manufacture, number of 
persons employed. The problems of 
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For Data on Food Industries. 
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the future are discussed along witlt Da 
detailed information about how Food bli 


Industries serves the men who will have 
to solve those problems. Sketches o pt 
the editors outline their qualifications 


for the jobs they have to do. A cha 


illustrates circulation growth. Informa, 
tion on the Food Industries Catalogs 
and Directory is given also, and a list off 
district managers’ addresses complete 


the data. 
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MEDIA DATA 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 
Advertising Age 

Airports 

American Artisan 


American Automobile (Overseas Edition 


American Builder 

American Exporter 

American Hairdresser 
American Hotel Journal 
American Lumberman 
American Machinist 

American Miller and Processor 
American Nurseryman 
American Restaurant Magazine 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Automovil Americano, El 
Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 
Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Boat and Equipment News 
Boating Industry 

Breskin Publishing Corporation 
Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Supply News 
Business Publishers Internationa 
Buyers’ Guide for Engineering 


Corpor 
ind Indu 


in the Spanish-Reading Marke's 


Caminos Y Calles 
Canner, The 


Canadian Industrial Equipment * 


Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing 
Ceramic Industry 

Chemical and Metallurgical Eng 
Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Communications 

Composite Catalog 


.Conover-Mast Publications 


Cotton 

D and W 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress 


ws 


( orporati 


eering 
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lke The Market Data Cook 


wit! Data of this type on 200 industrial 
Food biications are filed in The Market 
lata Book. Their publishers use this 
stiongrethod of helping advertisers evaluate 
d select media for industrial adver- 


ormatxing campaigns. They know the task 
alogs 
list of 


nave 


es 0 


cha 


sete 







id by 
TING 


s made simpler and easier by use of 
e Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
ertisers and their agencies refer to it 


ARKET DATA BOOK 


CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio Street o 


LOS ANGELES, 14 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. +. 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. . 
Russ Building 


constantly and call it an indispenable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 


NEW YORK, 18 
330 W. 42nd Street 
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SEDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


Corporation, F. W. 
wtic Engineering 
atic Engineering Catalog Directory 
1 Review 
trical Buyers Reference 
trical Contracting 
trical Equipment 
trical Manufacturing 
trical South 
ctrical West 
trical World 
reity on the Farm 
ronics 
Exportador Americano 
Tailer Mecanico Moderno 
tering and Mining Journal 
tory Management and Maintenance 
ceutico, El 
Implement News 
Engineering 
ner 
ists’ Review 
Industries 

Packer, The 
Preview 
dry, The 

§ Canadian Trade Directories 
@ Publications 
Meer Publications, Inc. 

tte Publishing Company 
Publishing Company 





t Publis ng Co. 
are Ac 
inf, Pip & Air Conditioning 
ing & Veotilating 
mcock’s Lotin-American Catalogs 


Scock Publishing Co. 
pital Mar oman - 
Manageinent 

Month 
tnd Refri, ration 
eement and Tractor 


mal Bu!!ectin 

trial Eo. pment News 
trial Fin shing 

trial Hes ‘ing 

trial Me: keting 


mal Py cations, Inc. 
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teria Internacional 
leria Sa ‘ria 
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Keeney Publishing Company 

Log, The 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Directory 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of 1.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 


1945 


Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 

Sweet’s File, Architectural and Sweet's File 
for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 

Sweet's File for Product Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Rex Wadman Publications 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 

World Petroleum 

Yachting 
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LEADS IN GROWTH! 


No publication in the Brewing 
Industry has equalled the prog- 
of the 


the past seven years. 


ress Brewers Digest in 


The Digest has shown the great- 


est gains in paid circulation, 


advertising volume and industry- 






wide popularity. Ask for factual 


information and unbiased 






sur- 
vey figures. From bottom place 
in 1937 to right near the top 


in 1945. 









THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class 





Paper of the Industry” 


























For Detailed 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 





more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is frst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. Write for our new 
product acceptance survey “Preview 
of Competition in the Post-War 
World”. 


Welding Engineer 
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The rate of business activity continues to hold up 
well, but in many communities the volume of trade 
and industry is not expanding as it has been in 
recent years. Indications are becoming increasingly 
clear that the peak of wartime industrial production 
was passed ago. Trade is still good in 
many places, however, and but little change is ex 
pected in the general average during the next few 
weeks. The outlook is for fairly good stability at a 
high level as long as military requirements and gov- 
ernment spending are large 


some time 


Although business in most parts of the country is 
better than it was a year ago, the changes vary con- 
siderably in different sections. In several places 
business is lower, but the general average remains 
§ per cent higher than last year. The LaSalle Map 
shows the variations in the larger areas 
but it cannot smaller localities in the 
heavily shaded regions, as well as clsewhere, in 
which activity in lines is down 
Neither does it reveal the continued curtailment of 
some types of civilian industries in areas where the 
total sull high. When considering 
conditions in any city or in any industry, the rcader 
should make allowance for these variations. In 
some cases, activity may be declining in an industry 
or in a community even though the general average 
of the entire area is rising 


significant 
inclicate the 


some slowing 


volume is very 


Business in the Pacific Coast states, in the South, 
and in the Southeast has been expanding more 
rapidly than elsewhere. Most of this expansion has 
been due to the recent speeding up of several types 
of war production. Agricultural conditions in those 
sections of the country are also relatively favorable 


us the production of a wide variety of foods, in- 
lucling: fruits, vegetables and livestock, has kept 
furm income high 


Milburn Absorbed by Black 
The Alexander Milburn Company 


Baltimore, Md., since 1907 a designer and 
manutacturer of gas cutting, welding and 
spray gun apparatus, has been taken over 
by the newly organized Black Mfg. Com 
pany, Baltimore. The new organization 
will operate under existing patents and 
patents pending of the former Alexander 
Milburn Company 


The company will market the “Black 
Arrow” line of gas cutting, welding and 
spray gun apparatus through industrial 


and welding supply distributors. Distri 
bution to the automotive field will be ac- 
complished through automotive jobbers 

Postwar efforts of Black Arrow distri- 
butors will be supported by Black sales 
and service representatives as well as by 
national and _ local promotion and 
advertising programs 


sales 
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Business Activity Is 5 Per Cent Higher Than a Year Ago 


In the industrial section around the Grea 








Lakes 


in the New York area business is also maintaining 


a substantial increase over last year. Current 


reports 


indicate that in these regions the spread between the 


two years narrowing a hittlh more rapidly 
other parts of the country. The rate of 


than in 


industrial 


production and the volume of business there was 
very high a year ago. An example of this narrowing 


spread is the stecl industry 
been somewhat lower than during most of 
twelve months. 


are fairly favorable in the 
the Middle West. The most 
labor and machinery 


Conditions 
districts of 
shortages of farm 


in which output has 
the last 


farming 


serious 


are being 


partly made up and farm income is still close to 


the peak 
to be large for some time after 
change. Business volume is somewhat better 
central region than in either the northern 
southern part. Future trends will deper 
upon prospects which so far are ur 
promising. 


c rop 


Regions where business is lagging bel 


national average are those in which the « 


goods industries are still dislocated by the « 


tration of war production. The most signih 
these arcas is New England where business | 
places is lower than it was a year ago 
Mountain states business is also lagging 


In Canada, the volume of trade and indu 
been following about the same trends as 


United States. The greatest advances have b 


the industrial and agricultural regions nortt 
Great Lakes and in the West 


activity is a little lower, but it is holding 


New Auth Ad Manager 


Ernest J]. Woodworth, until 
associated with 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
many years account 


J. B. Lyon Company of Albany, 
has been appointed advertising 


of Auth Electrical Specialty Cor 
New York. The company manu! 


signaling systems and electrical d: 


Two Join Benton & Bowles 
Williston B. Munger, Jr., tor 


eight years with Arthur Kudne: 
New York agency, and Lucille 
until recently a script and co! 
writer for NBC, have joined tl 
staff of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 


New York 
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fvery producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


industrial ideas-of-the-month club. : , 
Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
lor the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
rial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
kil. Both individual and community industrial prob- locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 
kms are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many WHAT N. I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
le betetien i a ete atl tail @N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an = @N. 1. ALA. GIVES YOU 

brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales opportunity to keep in touch prompt releases of all re- 
promot with general market develop- ports, studies and surveys 
t ouon. ments — with shifting com- made by special N. I. A, A. 
petitive conditions in your committees! 
own industry! 


SS eo y oo ; , 
, know better the top men in the idea trade. Join Rt ok waves Yet kee ennns. reL 


the N, [. A. A, today. Membership is restricted to those first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
¢ monthly meetings, the _ re- ideas with leading men in 


gional and national confer- your own industry and many 


‘gaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- ous wily me thar ay 
ial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 














Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Baltimore Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Boston Los Angeles Rochester 

Buffalo Mason-Dixon Rockford 

Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cincinnati Minnesota St. Louis 

Cleveland Montreal Toledo 

Columbus New Jersey Toronto 

Detroit New York Western New England 


Houston Philadelphia Youngstown 
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ARE YOU DEVELOPING 
A NEW PRODUCT? 


If you are bringing out a new 
product, don’t devote all your efforts 
to product research...save some 


time and money for sales research. 


What Competition? 


Good sales research looks compe- 
tition squarely in the eye and recog 
nizes that competitors can be smart. 
It reveals how much “collateral” as 
well as “competitive” selling is divert 
ing attention from your proposition. 
Candidly appraised, a good sales 
survey will forecast how much sales 
effort will be needed to make a dent 
in the consciousness of your prospects. 


Publicity 


A new product often rates special 
editorial commentand publicity. How 
to combine publicity with advertis- 
ing for best over-all results is a matter 
for expert handling. Our staff has 
had wide experience with publicity 
that meets editorial requirements. 
We shall be glad to discuss publicity 
plans and costs with you. 


s 


Ir 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Stine 


me ADVERTISING 
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# 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
*ngve” 





CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental Agency Network 
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834. Hospital Management 
Newsletter 


Those interested in the hospital market 
are kept alert to the changes in this fast- 
moving field through this monthly release, 
based on the research and editorial activi- 
ties of Hospital Management, the news 
and technical journal of administration 

Published by Hospital Management, 


Inc 


835. Pumps in the Rock 

Products Industries 
Compiled from published articles, field 
trips, and a questionnaire, the 15 pages 
of this bulletin describe number and types 
of pumps, and where, how, under what 
conditions, and for how long they are 
used and a forecast of what the postwar 
market will be for this tvpe of equipment 

Compiled by Rock Products 


836. The Airport of Tomorrow 

A folder suggesting the tvpes of mate 
rials and equipment that will be required 
postwar by the estimated 3,422 needed air- 
ports. Based cn information supplied by 
Aero Digest and Architectural Record 
from an integrated study of airport de 
sign and airport operation 

Available from F. W 


tion 


Dodge Corpora- 


837. From Budgets to Blueprints— 
Postwar Construction 
Planning V-5 
Sixteen pages of postwar waterworks 
and sewerage projects reported through 
December, 1944 Project reports pub- 
lished currently in Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, Construction Daily and in Engineer- 
ing News-Record 
Available from Engineering News-Rec- 
ord and Construction Methods 


838. Reemployment of Veterans 

Describing the procedures set up by the 
various agencies to handle the problems 
of getting the veteran back into civilian 
life, this 60-page pamphlet contains re 
productions of forms being used by the 
government and a chart showing the prin- 
cipal organizations now helping service 
men as legal advisors, to obtaining bene- 
fits, and to find employment. Included 
is an extensive bibliography on demobili- 
zation and reemployment material 


Prepared by Time, Inc 


839. The Best in Foremanship 


An eight-page index of the contents of 
Supervision from January to December, 
1944, cataloged under the main headings 
of feature articles, serial articles and 20 
departments and subgrouped by the cal- 
endar months in which they were pub- 
lished for convenience in referring to back 
issues 

Published by Publishing 


Company, Inc. 


Supervision 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be 
» without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the pub 


840. Wintertime in Canada Is 
Sugartime in Cuba 

Graphs provide a market survey of the 
sugar industry, suggesting the scope of 
the market, showing where sugar js 
grown, and the marketing periods in each 
part of the world, while an outline shows 
the principal products purchased by the 
industry. 

Issued by Sugar. 


841. Reader Slants on the 
Advertising of Wire and Cable 
(Transmission and Distribution 
Only) 

Designed to aid advertising men in pre: 
paring advertising for the readers of 
Electrical World, this 164-page guide is 
the result of several years’ reporting. Con- 
sisting of six parts, including 12 pages of 
advertisements favorably commented on by 
“guest reviewers” and eight pages of edi 
torial pages reproductions, the book is 
divided as follows: Letter of Inquiry and 
Analvsis of Respondents; Summary of 
Comments; Individual Comments; Favor 
ably Received Advertisements; Wire and 
Cable Editorial Articles; and Reports of 
Personal Interviews with Engineers 


Published by Electrical World 


823. 1945 Shipbuilding Market 

The 32 pages of this booklet sketch 
the possibilities of the shipbuilding market 
in graphs and tables of statistics based on 
data from 1943 and 1944. Emphasis shifts 
are indicated and interpreted in terms ol 
current thinking in the field as to the 
effect on the immediate market as well as 
the postwar future 

Published by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review 


824. What’s Ahead In Oilheating? 


Starting with the national prosperity 
level and spendable income, this eight 
page study assumes what the new oil- 
burner and replacement sales must 
view of what has happened in tl 
ket in the past 

In colorful graphs and carto 
booklet surveys the field from thre: 
of view: Estimates of Postwar Expansion, 
Opportunities for Dealers, and Opportu 
nities for Men. Available from Heating 


Publishers, Inc 


the 


points 


827. The Little Book with the 
Powerful Selling Punch 


A ten-page brochure giving 
tion on the plastics market. It 
comparisons of Plastics and Resin 
lation with others covering the 1 
also an editorial analysis and 
sponse. 


Published by Plastics and Resin 


1 
r 


cured 
ishers 
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